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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 
OF LAWS IN GENERAL. 


Law, in its comprehensive sense, signifies a rule of action; and 
is applied indiscriminately to all kinds of action, whether 
animate or inanimate, rational or irrational. Thus we say, 
the laws of motion, or of gravitation, as well as the laws of 
nature and of nations. And it is that rule of action which is 
prescribed by some superior, and which the inferior is bound 
to obcy. 

This is the general signification of law; and in those creatures 
that have neither the power to think nor to will, such laws must 
be invariably obeycd, so long as the creature itself subsists, 
for its existence depends on that obedience. But laws, in 
their more confined sense, denote the rules of human action 
or conduct; that is, the precepts by which man, a creature 
endowed with both reason and frec-will, is commanded to 
make use of those faculties in the general regulation of his 
behaviour. 

Man, as a creature, must necessarily be subject to the will 
of his Creator, which is called the Jaw of nature. For God, 
when he created man, and endued him with free-will to conduct 
himself in all parts of life, laid down certain rules, whereby 
that free-will is regulated and restrained, and gave him also 
the faculty of reason to discover the purport of those laws. 
These rules are the eternal laws of good and evil, to whick 
the Creator himself in all his dispensations conforms; aud which 
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he has enabled human reason to discover, so far as they are 
necessary for the conduct of human actions. They are binding 
over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times: no human 
laws are of any validity, if contrary to their precepts; and such 
of them as are valid derive all their authority, mediately or 
immediately, from this original. 


If man were to live in a state of nature, unconnected with 
other individuals, there would be no occasion for any other rules 
than those prescribed by the law of nature. But man was 
formed for society; and is neither capable of living alone, nor 
indeed has the courage to do it. As, however, it is impossible 
for the whole of mankind to be united in one great society, 
they must divide into many; and form separate states, entirely 
independent of each other, and yet liable to a mutual inter- 
course. Hence arises a second kind of law to regulate this 
mutual intercourse, called the law of nations; which, as none 
of these states will acknowledge a supcriority in the other, can- 
not be dictated by any; but depends entirely upon the rules of 
natural law, or upon mutual agrecments between these several 
communities: in the construction of which there is no other 
rule to resort to but the law of nature; being the only one to 
which all communities are cqually subject, guod naturals ratio 
inter omnes homines constitutt, vocatur jus gentium. 


Thus much it is necessary to premise before treating of 
municipal law; that is, the rule by which particular commu- 
nities are governed ; and which is usually defined to be “a rule 
“of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in a 
“state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” 

It isa rule: not a transient, sudden order from a superior, to 
or concerning a particular person; but something permanent, 
uniform, and universal. It is called a rule, to distinguish it 
from advice or counsel, which we are at liberty to follow or not, 
as we see proper: our obedience to the Jaw depends not upon 
our approbation, but upon the maker’s will. It is also called a 
rule, to distinguish it from a compact or agreement ; for a compact 
is a promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed 
to Us. 
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Municipal law is also “a rule of civil conduct ;” for municipal 
law regards man as @ citizen, bound to other duties towards his 
neighbour besides those prescribed by the law of nature. 

It is likewise “a rule prescribed.” Because a bare resolution, 
confined in the breast of the legislature, without manifesting 
itself by some external sign, can never be properly a law. All 
laws should therefore be notified to those who are to obey, 
which is implied in the term “ prescribed.” 


But, further: municipal law is “a rule of civil conduct pre- 
“scribed by the supreme power in a state;” it heing obviously 
requisite that it be made by the person or body in whom the 
sovercignty of the state is lodged. 

This may justify a short inquiry concerning the nature of 
society and civil government, the foundations of which are the 
wants and fears of individuals. For though society may not 
have had its formal beginnings from any convention of indi- 
viduals, actuated by their wants or fears; yet it is the sense of 
weakness that ‘ceps mankind together, and is, therefore, the 
natural foundation of civil society. This is what is meant by 
the original contract of society; that the whole shall protect all 
its parts, and that every part shall pay obedience to the will of 
the whole. 

When civil society is once formed, government at the same 
time results, as necessary to keep that society in order: for 
unless some superior be constituted, whose commands all the 
members are to obey, they would still remain as in a state of 
nature. 

In what manner, however, the several forms of government 
now scen at first actually began, it is not here necessary to 
discuss. For by whatever right they subsist, there must be in 
all a supreme authority, in which the rights of sovereignty 
reside. And this authority ought to be placed in those hands, 
wherein the qualities requisite for supremacy, wisdom, good- 
ness, and power, are most likely to be found. 

Political writers allow three regular forms of government ; 
the first, when the sovereign power is lodged in an aggregate 
assembly, consisting of all the free members of a community, 
which is democracy ; the second, when it is lodged in a council, 
composed of select members, and then it is an aristocracy ; the 
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last, when it is intrusted in the hands of a single person, and 
then it is a monarchy. By the sovereign power is meant the 
making of laws; for wherever that power resides, all others 
must conform to, and be directed by it, whatever appearance 
the outward form of the government may be. Tho legislature 
may at any time alter that form, and put the execution of the 
laws into whatever hands it pleases; and all the other powers of 
the state must obey the legislature, or else the constitution is at 
an end. 

In a democracy, public virtue is more likely to be found than 
in either of the othcr forms of government. In aristocracies 
there is more wisdom, but less honesty than in a republic, 
and less strength than in a monarchy. A monarchy is the 
most powerful of any; for the legislative and executive powers 
are united in the hand of the prince, subject to the danger 
of his employing that strength to improvident or oppressive 
purposes. 

These three specics of government have, all of them, their 
several advantages and imperfections, Democracies are best 
calculated to direct the end of the law; aristocracies to invent 
the means by which that end shall be obtained; and monarchies 
to carry those means into exccution. 

The British constitution is supposed to combine the advantages 
ofeach. Forthecxecutive power being lcdged ina single person, 
has many of the advantages of monarchy : and the legislature is 
intrusted to three distinct powers, in theory entirely independent 
of each other; first, the crown; secondly, the lords spiritual and 
temporal; and thirdly, the house of commons, chosen by the 
people from among themselves, which is a kind of democracy. 
This aggregate body composes the parliament, whercin is 
lodged the sovereignty of the constitution; that is to say, the 
right to prescribe the rule of civil action. 

Tt is, therefore, evident; that “ municipal law is a rule of 
‘civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in @ state.” It is 
also a rule, “ commanding what ts right, and prohibiting” whaé 3s 
“ wrong.” 

For, when once the boundaries of right and wrong are 
ascertained by law, it follows of course that it is the business of 
the law to enforce these rights, and to restrain or redress those 
wrongs. How, then, does the law ascertain the boundaries of 
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right and wrong; and what are the methods which it takes to 
command the one and prohibit the other ? 

Every law may be said to consist of several parts: one 
declaratory ; whereby the rights to be observed, and the wrongs 
to be eschewed, are defined: another, directory; whereby the 
subject is enjoined to observe those rights, and to abstain from 
the commission of those wrongs: a third, remedial; whereby a 
method is pointed out to recover a man’s rights, or redress 
his wrongs: to which may be added a fourth, usually termed 
the sanction, or vindicatory branch, of the law; whereby it is 
signified what penalty shall be incurred by such as commit any 
wrong. 

The declaratory part of the municipal law depends upon the 
will of the legislator. Watural rights, such as life and liberty, 
need not human laws to be more effectually invested in every 
man than they are; neither do they reccive any additional 
strength when dcclared by law to be inviolable. On the other 
hand, no legislature has power to abridge or destroy them, unless 
the owner shall commit some act that amounts to a forfeiture. 
Neither do natural duties, such as the maintenance of children 
and the like, receive any sanction from being declared to be 
duties by law. Tho case is the same as to crimes that are for- 
bidden by the law of nature and styled mala in se, such as 
murder; which contract no additional turpitude from being 
declared unlawful by any legislature. But with regard to things 
in themselves indifferent, the case is different as these become 
right or wrong, according as the legislator sees proper, for 
promoting the welfare of the community. ‘Thus at common 
law the goods of the wife upon marriage became the property of 
the husband ; and by statute all monopolies are a public offence : 
yet that right and this offence have no foundation in nature. 
And so, as to injuries or crimes, the legislature must decide in 
what cases the seizing of another’s cattle shall amount to a 
trespass or a theft; and where it shall be justifiable, as when 
a landlord takes them as a distress for rent. 

The directory part of a law stands upon the same footing. 
The law that says, “ thou shalt not steal,” implies that stealing 
is a crime. 

The remedial part of the law is a necessary consequence of it; 
for in vain would rights be declared if there were no method of 
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asserting them, when withheld or invaded. ‘When, for instance, 
the declaratory part of the law says, “ the field which belonged 
“to Titius’s father, is vested by his death in Titius;” and the 
directory part “forbids any one to enter on another’s property,” 
if Gaius, after this, presumes to take possession of the land, the 
remedial part of the law interposes, and makes Gaius restore the 
possession to Titius, and also pay him damages for the invasion. 

With regard to the sanction of laws, human legislators have 
generally chosen to make it vindicatory rather than remuneratory, 
to consist rather in punishments than in rewards. The law 
seldom, if ever, proposes any privilege or gift to such as obey it ; 
but constantly comes armed with a penalty denounced against 
transgressors. 


Next, as to the origin and nature of the laws of England. 


SECTION II. 
OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


THE municipal law of England may be divided into two kinds: 
the lex non scripta, the unwritten or common law; and the lex 
scripta, the written or statute law. 

The lex non scripta, or unwritten law, includes not only general 
customs, or the common law properly so called; but also the 
particular customs of certain parts of the kingdom; and likewise 
those particular laws, that are by custom observed only in certain 
courts and jurisdictions. 

When these parts of our law are called leges non script, it must 
not be understood that all those laws are at present merely oral, 
or communicated from former ages to the present by word of 
mouth. All laws were originally traditional, because the nations 
among which they prevailed had no idea of writing. But the 
evidences of legal customs are now contained in the records of 
the courts, in books of reports, and in the treatises of the 
sages of the profession, handed down from early times. These 
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parts of the law are styled leges non scripte, because their 
original institution and authority are not set down in writing 
as acts of parliament are, but they receive their binding power, 
and the force of laws, by immemorial usage, and their universal 
reception throughout the kingdom. 

These customs are said to be as old as the primitive Britons. 
This assertion must be understood only to signify that there 
never was any formal exchange of onc system of laws for another: 
for unquestionably the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the 
Normans, who successively occupied parts of England, insensibly 
introduced and incorporated many of their own customs with 
those that were before established. And the body of laws is 
unquestionably of this compounded nature. In the time of 
Alfred the local customs of the kingdom were compiled for 
general use in his dome-book, or liber judicialis ; but the establish- 
ment of the Danes in England, which followed soon after, 
introduced new customs, and caused this code to fall into 
disuse ; or at least to be mixed with other laws. So that about 
the beginning of the cleventh century, there were three prin- 
cipal systems of laws prevailing in different districts. 1. The 
Mercen-Luge, observed in the midland counties, and those 
bordering on Wales. 2. Tho W’st-Sa.cen-Lage, whith obtained 
in the south and west of the island, from Kent to Devonshire. 
3. The lane-Lage, Danish law, the very name of which speaks 
its origin. 

Out of these, Edward the Confessor extracted one uniform 
digest of laws; which seems to have been a new edition of 
Alfred’s dome-book, with such improvements as experience 
had suggested. These are the laws which the bistorians mention 
as the laws of Edward the Confessor; which our ancestors 
struggled so hardly to maintain under the first Norman princes; 
and which subsequent kings so frequently promised to restore. 
They are the laws which gave rise to that collection of maxims 
and customs, known as the common law, the jus commune or folk- 
right; in contradistinction to other laws, as the statute law, 
the civil law, the law merchant, and the like. 

This unwritten law is divisible into three kinds: 1. General 
customs; which are the universal rule of the kingdom, and 
form the common law, in its strict signification. 2. Particular 
customs; which for the most part affect only the inhabitants 
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of particular districts. 3. Certain particular laws; which by 
custom are adopted by particular courts. 


1. As to general custom, or the common law, properly so called ; 
this is that law by which proceedings in the ordinary courts of 
justice are directed. For example, that the eldest son alone 
is heir to his ancestor;—that a deed is of no validity until 
delivered ;—that wills shall bo construed favourably, deeds 
strictly ;—that breaking the public peace is an offence punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment ;—all these doctrines are not set 
down in any written ordinance, but depend upon immemorial 
usage, that is, upon common law, for their support. 


But here a very natural question arises : how are these customs 
to be known, and by whom is their validity to be determined ? 
The answer is, by the judges in the several courts of justice. 
They are the depositaries of the laws, who must decide in all 
cases of doubt, and who are bound to decide according to the 
Jaw. Their decisions are preserved in records, to which when 
any qucstion arises reference may be made. For it is an 
established rule to abide by former precedents, where the same 
points com# again into litigation; as well to kecp the scale of 
justice even and steady ; as also because the law in that case 
being solemnly determined, what before was uncertain is now 
become a permanent rule, which it is not in the breast of any 
subsequent judge to alter or vary. 


II. The second branch of the unwritten laws are particular 
customs or laws which affect only the inhabitants of particular 
districts. 

These particular customs are without doubt the remains of 
that multitude of local customs out of which the common lav, 
as it now stands, was collected at first by the Saxon kings. But 
for reasons now long forgotten, particular counties, cities, towns, 
manors, and lordships, were very early indulged with the privilege 
of abiding by their own customs, in contradistinction to the 
rest of the nation at large; which privilege is confirmed to 
them by several acts of parliament. 

Such is the custom of gavelkind in Kent and some other parts 
of the kingdom, which ordains that not the eldest son only of the 
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father shall succeed to his inheritance, but all the sons alike. 
Such is the custom that prevails in divers ancient boroughs, and 
therefore called borough-english, that the youngest son shall 
inherit the estate, in preference to all his elder brothers. Such 
is the custom in other boroughs that a widow shall be entitled, 
for her dower, to all her husband’s lands; whereas at the com- 
mon law she shall be endowed of one third part only. Such 
also are the special and particular customs of manors, which bind 
all the copyhold and customary tenants that hold of the same 
manors: All these are contrary to the general law of the land, 
and are good only by special usage. 

To this head may most properly be referred a particular sys- 
tem, called the custom of merchants, or lex mereatoria: which 
however different from the general rules of the common law, is 
yet engrafted into it, and made a part of it; being allowed, for 
the benefit of trade, to be of the utmost validity in all commercial 
transactions. 


III. The third branch of the leges non seripte are those 
peculiar laws used only in certain peculiar courts and jurisdic- 
tions; viz., the civil and canon laws. 

it may seem improper to rank these under the head of leges 
non scriptw, secing they are set forth by authority in the 
Pandect, the Code, the decrees of councils, and the decretals 
of popes. But it is plain, that it is not on account of their being 
written laws that either the civil or canon Jaw have any 
authority here. They bind not because their materials were 
digested by Justinian, or declared authentic by Gregory. These 
considerations give them no authority herc: all the strength that 
cither the papal or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is 
only because they have been received by immemorial usage 
in some particular cases; and then they form a branch of the 
leges non scripte, or customary laws. If they are in some other 
cases introduced by consent of parliament, they owe their validity 
to the lex scripta or statute law. 


By the civil law is generally understood the law of the 
Roman Empire, as comprised in the institutes, the digest, and 
the code of Justinian, and the novelle, or new constitutions of 
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himself and some of his successors. These form the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, The canon law is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, 
compiled from the opinions of the Latin fathers, the decrees of 
gencral councils, and the decretal epistles and bulls of the holy 
see. These form the Corpus Juris Canonict. 


Besides these collections, there is also a national canon law, 
composed of legatine and provincial constitutions, adapted only 
to the exigencies of the church of England. These legatine con- 
stitutions were enacted in national synods, held under Otho and 
Othobon, legates from Gregory IX. and Clement IV. in the reign 
of Henry III. The provincial constitutions are the decrees of 
synods, held under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Langton to Chichele; and adopted by the province of York in 
the reign of Henry VI. At the Reformation, it was enacted that 
a review should be had of the canon law; and, till such review 
should be made, all canons, ordinances, and synodals provincial, 
already made, were to be used and executed. As no such review 
has yet been perfected, upon this statute depends the authority 
of the canon law. 


There are three species of courts, in which the civil and canon 
laws are used. 1. The ecclesiastical courts. 2. The military 
courts, now entirely obsolete. 3. The courts of the University of 
Oxford. In all, their reception in general, and the different 
degrees of that reception, arc grounded entirely upon custom. For, 


1. The High Court of Justice has the superintendence over 
these courts; to keep them within their jurisdictions, to deter- 
mine wherein they excced them, and to restrain such excess. 


2. The common law reserves to itself the exposition of all such 
acts of parliament as concern either the extent of these courts or 
the matters depending before them. And, 


3. An appeal lies from all of them to the crown, in the last 
resort; their jurisdiction being in theory derived from the Crown, 
and not from any foreign potentate, or intrinsic authority of 
their own. 

From which three marks of superiority, it appears that the 
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civil and canon laws are only subordinate, leges sub graviort 
lege, and inferior branches of the unwritten laws of England. 


The leges scripte, the written laws of the kingdom, are statutes, 
made by the sovereign, by and with the advico and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament 
assembled. The oldest of these now extant, and printed in our 
statute books, is the famous Magna Charta; as confirmed in 
parliament 9 Henry III.: though doubtless there were many 
acts before that time, the records of which are now lost. And 
these statutes are spoken of as general or special, public or private. 
A general or public act is a universal rule, that regards the whole 
community. Special or private acts operate upon particular 
persons, and private concerns, and are hence called local and 
personal, Statutes also are said to be cither declaratory or remedial, 
Declaratory, where the old law is fallen into disuse, and parlia- 
ment has declared what the common law is and ever has been. 
Thus the Statute of Treasons docs not make any new treason ; 
but only specifics those offences which before were treason at 
the common law. Remedial statutes are made to supply defects 
in the common law itself either by enlarging the law where 
it was too narrow, or restraining it where it was too lax. 
Hence another division of remedial acts into enlarging and 
restraining statutes. To instance again in the case of treason. 
Clipping the coin was not sufficiently guarded against by the 
common law: therefore it was at one time thought expedient to 
make it high treason, so that this was an enlarging statute. 
At common lawspiritual corporations might lease out their estates 
for any term of ycars, till prevented by a statute of Elizabeth : 
this was therefore a restraining statute. 

These are the several grounds of the laws of England: over 
and above which, equity is also frequently called in to assist, to 
moderate, and to explain them; from which has arisen the 
phrase that a particular interpretation is said to be within the 
equity of a statute. This doctrine is not to be confounded with 
the system of Jurisprudence which has grown up under the 
fostering care of our Chancellors, and has now been made part 
of the common law, and which in contradistinction therefrom 
has hitherto been known as equity. What equity is will be 
shown hereafter. It is sufficient to add here that it took its rise 
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from the necessity of creating a method of detecting latent 
frauds and concealments, which the process of the common 
law was formerly not adapted to reach; to enforce the execution 
of matters of trust and confidence which were binding in con- 
science, though not cognizable in courts of law; and to give 
& more specific relicf than could be obtained by the rules of the 
common law. 


THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


THE RIGHTS OF PERSONS. 


* CHAPTER I. * 


OF THE ABSOLUTE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Tux objects of the laws of England are so numerous, that in 
order to consider them with any tolerable perspicuity, it will 
be necessary to distribute them methodically under distinct 
heads. 

Now, as municipal law is a rule of civil conduct, commanding 
what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong; it follows, that | 
the principal objects of the law are RIGHTS and wrongs. This: 
simple division will be followed ; and firstly, the rights that are 
commanded, and, secondly, the wrongs that are forbidden by law 
will be considered. 

Rights are firstly, those which are annexed to the person, and 
are then called jura personarum, or the rights of persons; or: 
secondly, such as man may acquire over external objects, and . 
are thence styled jura rerum, or the rights of things. Wrongs 
also are divisible into, firstly, private wrongs, which concern | 
individuals merely, and are called civil injuries; and secondly, 
public wrongs, which affect the whole community, and are called 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

The present commentaries will therefore consist of the four 
following parts:—1. The rights of persons ; with the means whereby 
such rights may be either acquired or lost. 2. The rights of things ; 
with the means also of acquiring and losing them. 8. Private 
wrongs, or civil injurics; with the means of redressing them by 
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law. 4. Public wrongs, or crimes and misdemeanors; with the 
means of prevention and punishment. 

The rights of persons are of two sorts; firstly, such as are due 
from every citizen, and are usually called civil duties; and, 
secondly, such as belong to him, which is the more popular 
acceptation of rights or jura. 

_ Persons also are divided by the law into eithcr natural persons 
ior artificial. Natural persons are such as nature formed them : 

rtificial are such as are devised by human laws for the purposes 
lof government, and are called corporations or bodies politic. 

The rights of persons considered in their natural capacitics 
are also of two sorts, absolute and relative. Absolute are such 
as belong to particular men, mercly as individuals: relative, such 
as are incident to them as members of socicty. The first, that 
is, absolute rights, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The absolute riyhts of individuals are such as belong to them 
merely in a state of nature. The absolute duties, which man 
is bound to perform, considered as a merc individual, no 
municipal law can at all explain or enforce; for the intent of 
such laws being only to regulate the. behaviour of mankind, as 
they are members of society, they have no concern with any 
other but social or relative duties. Leta man, therefore, be ever 
so abandoned in his principles, or vicious in his practice, pro- 
vided he keeps his wickedness to himself, and docs not offend 
against the rules of public decency, he is out of the reach of 
human laws. But if he makes his vices public, though they be 
such as principally affect himself, as drunkenness, or the like, 
they then become, by the example they set, of pernicious effects 
to society; and it is then the busincss of human laws to correct 
them. Here the circumstance of publication is what alters 
the nature of the case. Public sobriety is a relative duty, 
and therefore enjoined by law; private sobriety is an absolute 
duty, which, whether it be performed or not, human tribunals 
cannot know; and cannot enforce. With respect to riyhts, it is 
different, for human laws define and enforce as well those rights 
which belong to a man considered as an individual, as those 
which belong to him as a member of society. 

The absolute rights of man are usually denominated the 
natural liberty of mankind. This natural liberty consists in a 
power of acting as one thinks fit, without any control, unless by 
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the law of nature. But every man, when he enters into society 
gives up a part of his natural liberty as the price of so valuable 
a purchase; and obliges himself to conform to those laws 
which the community has thought proper to establish. For no 
man would wish to retain the uncontrolled power of doing what- 
ever he pleases: the consequence of which, would be, that every 
other man would also have the same powcr; and there would 
then be no security to individuals in any of the enjoyments of life. 
Political, therefore, or civil liberty, which is that of a member of 
society, is no other than natural liberty so far, and no further, 
restrained by human laws, as is expedient for the general 
advantage. Hence the law, which restrains a man from doing 
mischief to his fellow-citizens, though it diminishes the natural, 
increases the civil liberty of mankind. For laws, when prudently 
framed, are by no means subversive, but rather introductive of 
liberty ; seeing that where there is no law there is no freedom. 
On the other hand, that system of laws is alone calculated to 
maintain civil liberty, which leaves the subject entire master 
of his own conduct, except in those points wherein the public 
good requires some direction or restraint. 


The absolute rights of every Englishman, which, in a political 
sense, are usually called their liberties, are coeval with our form 
of government; and their fundamental articles have been from 
time to time asserted in parliament, as often as they were thought 
to be in danger. 

First, by the Great Charter obtained from John, and con- 
firmed by Henry III. Afterwards by the Conjfirmatio Cartarum, 
whereby the Great Charter is directed to be allowed as the 
common law. Next, by a multitude of statutes, from the first 
Edward to Henry IV. Then, after a long interval, by the 
Petition of Right; which was followed by the Habecs Corpus 
Act; passed under Charles II. To these succeeded the Bill 
of Rights, delivered to the Prince and Princess of Orange; and 
afterwards enacted in parliament. Lastly, these liberties were 
again asserted in the Act of Settlement, which declares them 
to be ‘‘ the birthright of the people of England.” 

Thus much for the declaration of our rights, which are indeed 
no other, than those civil advantages, which society provides, 
in lieu of the natural liberty given up by individuals. And ~ 
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these may be reduced to, firstly, the right of personal security, 
secondly, the right of personal liberty, and thirdly, the right of 


private property. 


I. The right of personal security consists in a person’s enjoy- 
ment of his life, his limbs, his body, his health, and his repu- 
tation. i 


_ 1. Life, a right inherent by nature in every individual begins 
‘in contemplation of law as soon as an infant exists in the mother’s 
womb. For if a woman is with child, and by a potion or other- 
wiso, kills it in her womb; or, if any one assists her to do so, 
this in either is a heinous crime. 


9. A man’s limbs enable him to protect himself from external 
injuries; and to these, therefore, he has a natural, inherent 
right; so that they cannot be wantonly destroyed or disabled 
without a breach of civil liberty. And the life and limbs are 
of such high value, in the estimation of the law, that it pardons 
even homicide if committed se defendendo, or in order to preserve 
them. For whatever is done to save life or member, is looked 
upon as done by the highest necessity. Therefore if a man 
through fear of death or personal injury, which is called in law 
duress, execute a deed, or does any other legal act; these, may 
be afterwards avoided. And the Jaw not only regards life and 
member, but furnishes everything necessary for their support. 
For there is no man so indigent but he may demand a supply 
sufficient for all the necessaries of life from the more opulent 
part of the community, by means of the statutes for the relief 
of the poor. 

These rights, of life and member, can only be determined by 
death ; which was formerly accounted either a civil or a natural 
death. Civil death took place if any man was banished or abjured 
the realm, or became a monk; in which cases he was dead in 
law, and his next heir should have his estate; for which reason 
leases were usually made to have and to hold for the term of 
one’s natural life. And this natural life cannot legally be 
destroyed by any individual, neither by the person himself, nor 
by any other of his fellow creatures ; it can only be forfeited for 
the breach of those laws which are enforced by the sanction of 
capital punishment. 
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8. Besides his limbs, the rest of his person is also entitled, by 
the same natural right, to security from the corporal insults of 
menaces, assaults, beating, and wounding. 


4. The preservation of a man’s health from such practices as 
may prejudice or annoy it; and, 


5. The security of his reputation or good name from the arts 
of detraction and slander, are rights to which every man is 
entitled, by reason and natural justice; since without these is 
is impossible to have the perfect enjoyment of any other right. 


II. Next to personal security, the law regards, asserts, and 
preserves the personal liberty of individuals; a right strictly 
natural; which the laws can never abridge without sufficient 
cause; and which cannot ever be abridged at the mere discretion 
of the magistrate, without the explicit permission of the laws. 

Of great importance to the public is the preservation of this 
personal liberty ; for if once it were left in the power of any, the 
highest, magistrate to imprison whomsoevecr he or his officers 
thought proper, there would soon be an end of all sther rights 
and immunities. The confinement of the person, in any wise, is 
in law an imprisonment. So that the keeping a man against 
his will in a private house, arresting or forcibly detaining him 
in the street, is an imprisonment. And the law so much dis- 
courages unlawful confinement, that if a man is under duress of 
imprisonment, until he seals a bond or the like, he may allege 
this duress, and avoid the extorted bond. For imprisonment, 
to be lawful, must either be under process from the courts of 
justice, or by warrant from some legal officer having authority 
to commit to prison. 

A natural consequence of this personal liberty is, that every 
man may claim a right to abide in his own country so long as he 
pleases; and not to be driven from it unless by the sentence of 
the law. For exile or transportation is a punishment unknown 
to the common law; and whenever inflicted, it is by the express 
direction of an act of parliament. 

And the law is in this respect so liberally construed for the 
benefit of the subject, that, though w/thin the realm the sovereign 
may command the service, of all the lieges, yet he cannot 
send any man out of the realm, even upon the public service; 

0G 
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(excepting sailors and soldiers, whose employment implies an 
exception): he cannot even constitute a man lord lieutenant of 
Ireland against his will, nor make him a forcign ambassador. 
For this might in reality be no more than a honourable exile. 


III. The third absolute right is that of property: which 
consists in the free use and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the laws of the 

‘land, which are extremely watchful in protecting this right. So 

‘ great indeed is the regard of the law for private property, that 
it will not authorize the least violation of it; no, not even for 

‘the general good of the whole community. All that the law 
ever does, is to oblige the owner to alienate his possessions for a 
reasonable price; an exertion of power which the legislature, or 
those to whom it commits its exercise, ought always to indulge 
with caution. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the law postpones even 
public necessity to the right of private property. For no subject 

‘can be constrained to pay any taxes, but such as are imposed by 
the consent of his representatives in parliament; the Confirmatio 
Curtarum, the acts of parliament before referred to, and the Act 
of Scttlement expressly declaring that levying money for the use 
of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment, or for longer time, or in other manner, than the same is 
granted, is illegal. 


But in vain would be the letter of the law, if the constitution 
had not established certain auxiliary subordinate rights in the 
subject, which serve to protect these great primary rights of 
personal security, personal liberty, and private property. These 
are, 

1. The constitution, powers, and privileges of parliament. 

2. The limitation of the royal prerogative, by bounds so certain, 
that it is impossible the sovereign should either mistake or 
legally exceed them without the consent of the people. 

3. The right of applying to the courts of justice for redress. 
For since the law is the supreme arbiter of every man’s life, 
liberty, and property, courts of justice must at all times be open 
to the subject, and the law be duly administered therein, ac- 
cording to the emphatic words of Magna Charta, spoken in the 
person of the sovereign, who in judgment of law is ever present, 
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and repeating them in all courts; nulli vendemus, nulli nega- 
bimus, aut differemus rectum vel justitiam: and therefore every 
subject, “ for injury done to him, in bonis, in terris, vel persona, 
“by any other subject, be he ecclesiastical or temporal, without 
“ony exccption, may take his remedy by the course of the law, 
“and have justice and right for the injury donc to him, freely 
“without sale, fully without any denial, and speedily without 
“ delay.” 

4. If there should happen any uncommon injury, or infringe- 
ment of his rights, which the ordinary course of law cannot reach, 
there still remains a fourth subordinate right, namely, that of 
petitioning the sovereign, or either house of parliament, for the 
redress of grievances; which by the statute 1 W. & M., st. 2, c. 2, 
the subject has a right to do; all commitments and prosecutions 
for such petitioning being illegal. 

5. The fifth auxiliary right of the subject, is that of having 
arms for his defence, which is also declared by the same 
statute. 


In these several articles consist the rights, or, as they are 
frequently termed, the liberties of Englishmen. So long as these 
remain inviolate, the subject is perfectly free; for every species 
of oppression must be in opposition to one or other of these 
rights. To preserve them from violation, it is necessary that 
the constitution of parliament be supported in its full vigour; 
and limits, certainly known, be set to the royal prerogative. 
And lastly, to vindicate these rights when attacked, every 
subject is entitled to the regular administration of justice; to 
petition the sovereign or parliament for redress, and to have 
arms for self-preservation and defence. 


c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


THE rights and duties of persons, as members of socicty, are 
either public or private. 

The most universal public relation, by which men are con- 
nected together, is that of government, or in other words, as 
magistrates and people. Of magistrates some also are supreme, 
in whom the sovereign power of the state resides; others are 
subordinate, deriving all their authority from the supreme magis- 
trate, and accountable to him for their conduct. 

In tyrannical governments the supreme magistracy, or the 
right both of making and of enforcing the laws, is vested in one 
and the same man, or one and the same body of men; and wher- 
ever these two powers are united, there can be no public liberty 
In England this supreme power is divided into two branches ; 
the one legislative, to wit, the parliament; the other executive, 
consisting of the sovercign alone. 

The origin of parliament is one of those matters which lie so 
far hidden in the dark ages of antiquity, that the tracing of it out 
is a thing equally difficult and uncertain. The word parliament, 
which is of modern date, was first applied to general assemblies 
of the states in France, about the middle of the twelfth 
century. But with us long before the Norman Conquest, all 
matters of importance were settled in the great council of the 
realm; the witena-gemote or the meeting of the wise men. 
There are instances of this so early as the reign of Ina king 
of the West Saxons, Offa king of the Mercians, and Ethelbert 
king of Kent, in the several realms of the heptarchy. After 
their union, Alfred ordained that these councils should meet 
twice in the year; and there is no doubt but that similar great 
councils were occasionally held under the first princes of the 
Norman line. Parliaments, or general councils, are thus coeval 
with the kingdom itselt. How they were composed is another 
question ; and particularly, whether the commons were sum- 
moned at all; or if summoned, at what period they began to 
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form a distinct assembly. But it is not intended here to enter 
into controversies of this sort. It is sufficient to explain, firstly, 
the manner and time of its assembling ; secondly, its constituent 
parts; thirdly, the laws and customs relating to parliament, 
considered as one aggregate body; fourthly and fifthly, the 
laws and customs relating to each house; sixthly, the method 
of proceeding in both houses; and lastly, the manner of the 
parliament’s adjournment, prorogation and dissolution. 


1. The parliament is summoned by the sovereign’s writ, for no 
parliament can be convened by its own authority, or by the 
authority of any except the sovereign alone, Supposing it had a 
right'to meet spontaneously, it is impossible to conceive that all 
the members and cach of the houses, would agree unanimously 
upon the time and place of mecting, and if half met and half 
absented themselves, who could determine which was really the 
legislative body ? It is therefore necessary that parliament be 
called together at a determinate time and place: and highly be- 
coming its dignity, that it should be called together by none but 
one of its own constituent parts,—the sovereign,—a single person 
whose will may be uniform and steady,—and the only branch of 
the legislature that is capable of performing an) act at a time 
when no parliament is in being. The sovereign only, then, 
can convoke a parliament; and this he is practically compelled 
to do every year, or oftener, if need be, as the supplies are voted 
only for one year at a time, and the Mutiny Acts are passed for 
one year only. 


II. The constituent parts of parliament are, the sovereign in 
his political capacity, and the three estates of the realm ; the lords 
spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons; the sovereign 
and these three estates form the corporation or body politic of 
the kingdom. 


It is highly necessary for preserving the balance of the consti- 
tution, that the executive power should be a branch, though not 
the whole, of the legislative. The union of them would be 
productive of tyranny; the entire disjunction of them would in 
the end produce the same effect, by causing that union; for 
the legislative would soon become tyrannical, by assuming to 
liself the rights of the executive. To hinder, therefore, any 
such encroachment, the sovereign is a necessary part of parlia- 
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ment; and, as this is the reason of his being so, the share of the 
legislation, which the constitution has placed in the crown, con- 
sists in the power of rejecting. For the crown cannot originate 
any alteration in the law; it may only approve or disapprove of 
the alterations consented to by the two houses. The legislative, 
therefore, cannot abridge the executive power or any of its 
rights, without its own consent. 

In the legislature, again, the poople are, in theory, a check 
upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the people, by 
the mutual privilege of rejecting what the othcr has resolved : 
while the sovereign is a check upon both. And this very execu- 
tive is kept within due bounds by the two houses, through the 
priviloge they have of inquiring into, impeaching, and punishing 
the conduct, not, indeed, of the sovereign, which would destroy 
his independence ; but of his evil councillors. 

Thus every branch of our civil polity supports and is sup- 
ported, regulates and is regulated, by the rest: for the two 
houses naturally drawing, it is supposed, in two directions of 
opposite interest, they mutually keep each other from ex- 
cecding their proper limits; while the whole is prevented from 
separation, and artificially connected together by tho mixed 
nature of the crown which is a part of tho legislative, and the 
sole executive magistrate. 


The next in order are the spiritual lords. These consist of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, and twenty-one other bishops of dio- 
ceses in England, according to their priority in consccration. 
These lords spiritual are in law a distinct estate from the lords 
temporal, yet in practice they are usually blended together under 
the one name of the lords; they intcrmix in their votes; and the 
_ mmajority binds both estates. 

The lords temporal consist of all the peers of the realm, by 
whatever title distinguished. Some sit by descent, some by 
creation, and others by election ; viz., the sixteen peers who 
represent the Scots nobility for the parliament for which they 
are elected; and the twenty-eight peers, elected for lifo, who 
represent the Irish nobility. The number of lords temporal is 
indefinite, for it may be increased by the crown, by the creation 
of peers of the United Kingdom. 
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The commons consist of all such men in the kingdom, as have 
not seats in the House of Lords ; every one of whom has a voice 
in parliament, either personally or by his representatives. Ina 
free state, every man who is a free agent, ought to be in some 
measure his own governor; and, therefore, a branch of the legis- 
lative power should reside in the body of the people. And this 
power, when the territories of the state are small, and its citizens 
easily known, should be exercised by the people collectively. 
But this ts inconvenient when the public territory is extensive 
and the number of citizens large. In this country the people do 
that by their representatives, which is impracticable to perform 
in person. The counties are represented by persons elected by 
the proprietors and cccupicrs of land; the cities and boroughs 
by citizens and burgesses, chosen by the trading interest of the 
nation, and the universitics hy persons elected by the graduates. 
But every member serves for the whole realm; not to advantage 
his constituents, but the cowava wealth; and therefore is not 
bound to consult with his constitueuts unless he himself thinks 
it prudent so to do. 


III. Next as to the laws and customs of parliament, as one 
aggregate body. 

The power of parliament is so transcendent that it cannot 
be confined within any bounds. It has sovereign authority in 
the making, repealing, and cxpounding of laws, concerning all 
matters, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil or criminal: this being 
the place where that absolute power, which must in all govern- 
ments reside somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution. All 
mischiefs and grievances, that transcend the ordinary course of 
law, are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can 
new-model the succession to the crown; it can alter the 
established religion: if can change the constitution of the 
kingdoms and parliaments themsclves; it can, in short, do 
everything that is not naturally impossible. 


In order to prevent the mischiefs that mighi arise, by placing 
this authority in hands cither incapable, or improper, tomanageit, 
the custom of parliament provides that no one shall sit in either 
house, unless he be twenty-one years of aye ; and several statutes, 
that no member sit or vote in the House of Commons, except for 
the choosing of a speaker, till he has taken the prescribed oaths. 
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liens are likewise incapable of being members of either house. 
And there are not only these standing incapacities; but if any 
person is made a peer, or elected to the House of Commons, yet 
may the respective houses upon proof of any crime in such 
person, adjudge him incapable to sit as a member; and this by 
the law and custom of parliament. For, as every court of justice 
has laws and customs for its direction, some the canon, some the 
common law, others their own customs, so the high court of 
parliament has also its own peculiar law, called the lex et con- 
suctudo parliamenti ; & law which has its origin from this one 
maxim, “ that whatever matter arises concerning either house of 
“ parliament, ought to be examined, discussed, and adjudged in 
“that house to which it relates, and not elsewhere.” Hence, for 
instance, the lords will not suffer the commons to interfere in 
the election of a peer of Scotland; the commons will not allow 
the lords to alter a money bill; nor will either house permit the 
courts of law to examine the merits of either case. 


The privilege of parliament is likewise very indefinite. It was 
principally established to protect its members not only from 
being molested by their fellow-sul jects, but more especially from 
being oppressed by the crown. If, therefore, all the privileges 
were set down and ascertained, and no privilege allowed but 
what was so defined, it were easy for the executive to devise 
some new case, not within the line, and under pretence thereof, 
to harass any refractory member and violate the freedom of 
parliament. The dignity and independence of the two houses 
are therefore preserved by kceping their privileges indefinite. 
Some of the more notorious are, privilege of speech and of 
person. As to the first,it is by 1 W. & M., st. 2, c. 2, one of the 
liberties of the people, that the freedom of speech, and debates, 
and proceedings in parliament, are not to be questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament. The privilege of person is as 
ancient as Edward the Confessor, and included formerly not 
ouly privilege from illegal violence, but also from legal arrests, 
and seizures by process from the courts of law. No member of 
either house can be now taken into custody, unless for some 
offence, without a breach of privilege; so that all privileges 
which derogate from the common law are at an end, save only 
as to freedom of the person; which in a peer is for ever inviol- 
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able; and in & commoner for forty days after every prorogation, 
and forty days before the next meeting. 


LY. The laws and customs relating to the House of Lords will 
take up but little time. 

One privilege, now obsolete, is declared by the charter of the 
forest; viz., that every lord summoned to parliament, and 
passing through the royal forests, may, both in going and 
returning, kill one or two of the deer without warrant; in view 
of the forester, or on blowing a horn; that he may not seem to 
take the royal venison by stealth. The peers have a right also 
to be attended by the judges; for their advice in points of law, 
and the greater dignity of their proceedings. The secretaries of 
state, with the attorney and solicitor-general, and the queen’s 
serjeants also used to attend the house, and have to this day 
their writs of summons; but their attendance has fallen into 
disuse. 

Each peer has also a right, by leave of the house, when a vote 
passes contrary to his sentiments, to enter his dissent on the 
journals, with the reasons for such dissent; which is usually 
styled his protest. All bills likewise, that may affect the 
peerage, are by the custom of parliament to have their 
beginning in this house, and to suffer no change in the 
commons. A peer may not sit or vote if adjudged bankrupt, a 
disqualification which can only be removed if it be certified that 
the bankruptcy was tho result of misfortune without any mis- 
conduct on his part. 


Y. The peculiar laws and customs of the commons relate to 
the raising of taxes, and the election of members. For it is the 
indisputable privilege of this house that all grants of subsidies 
or parliamentary aids do begin, and are first bestowed here. 
The lords are supposed more liable to be influenced by the 
crown, and when once influenced to continue so, than the 
commons, a temporary body, nominated by the people; and it 
would therefore be dangerous to give the lords any power of 
framing new taxes ; it is sufficient that they have a power of 
rejecting, if they think the commons improvident. The 
commons therefore will not permit any alteration in a money 
bill; under which appellation are included all bills by which 
money is to be raised for any purpose whatsoever; either for | 
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the exigencies of government, as the property-tax, or for private 
benefit, as by turnpikes, local rates, and the like. 

It is also a privilege of the commons that bills affecting the 
representation of the people have their origin in this house. 
For herein consists the exercise of the democratic part of our 
constitution ; as in a democracy there can be no exercise of 
sovereignty but by suffrage, which is the declaration of the 
people’s wills. Where the people dcbate by representation, the 
exercise of this sovereignty consists in the choice of repre- 
sentatives. The law therefore makes carcful provision as to: 
1. The qualifications of electors. 2. The qualifications of the 
elected; and 3. The proceedings at elections. 


I. Qualifications of electors—The only reason for requiring @ 
qualification would seem to be in order to exclude such persons 
as are esteemed to have no will of their own; persons who, if 
they had votes, would, as expericnce has abundantly shown, 
dispose of them for money, and thus give a great, an artful, or a 
wealthy man a larger sharo in elections than is consistent with 
general liberty. On this ground the qualification of clectors for 
knights of the shire was by Statute 8 Henry VL, c. 7, and 
subsequent acts, a freehold of the annual valuc of forty shillings, 
because that sum would then, with propcr industry, have 
rendered the freeholder an independent man, And _ this 
continued to be the sole qualification of a county elector, long 
after leasehold and copyhold property had become of great value 
and importance. For the owners of these two kinds of property 
weré only admitted to the franchise of 1482; the Reform Act of 
that year conferring the franchise on the owners of property, if 
ten pounds annual value, and on occupiers of land paying a rent 
of fifty pounds. The Statute for amending the Representation 
of the People of 1867, extendcd the franchise to owners of 
property of five pounds’ value, and to occupiers rated at not less 
than twelve pounds. 

The electors of citizens or burgesses are Supposed to be the 
mercantile interest of the kingdom. But as tradcis seldom long 
fixed in a place, it was formerly left to the crown to summon 
the most flourishing towns to send representatives; so that, as 
towns grew populous, they were admitted to a share in the 
legislature. But the deserted boroughs continued to be 
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summoned, as well as those to whom their trade was trans- 
ferred, except a few which petitioned to be cased of the expense 
of maintaining their members—four shillings a day being 
allowed for a knight of the shire, and two shillings for a citizen 
or burgess—the wages established in the reign of Edward IIL 
The act of 1882 disfranchised most of the decayed boroughs, 
and further steps have since been made in the same direction. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge were empowered to 
send burgesses by James I. to protect in the legislature the 
rights of the republic of letters. A similar privilege was con- 
ferred in 1867 on the University of London. 


Until 1832 the right to vote in boroughs depended on the 
several constitutions of the respective places; every burgess or 
freeman possessing the right at that time being declared 
entitled to the franchise, which was likewise preserved to the 
resident freeholders or burgage tenants in cities or towns, 
counties of themselves. 

The right of voting was then conferred on occupiers of the 
value of ten pounds, rated for the relief of the poor. This was 
the principal feature of the statute of 1832, so0 far as regards the 
borough electors; and in all boroughs since created, the electors 
consisted entirely of persons thus qualificd. 


The Act of 1867 removed the restriction as to value in the 
case of uccupiers qualificd by payment of rates, which is now 
called Household Suffrage; and extended the franchise to 
lodgers; that is, to the occupicrs in a dwelling-house of lodgings 
which, if let unfurnished, are of the value of ten pounds. 

The Representation of the People Act of 1884 established a 
uniform household and lodyer and occupation franchise for both 
counties and boroughs, and has further extended the right to 
vote to persons in occupation of dwelling-houses by virtue of 
any office, service, or cmployment; which is hence called a 
service franchise. In thcir case, as in the case of occupicrs and 
lodgers, the premiscs nust, to confer the qualification, be of the 
annual value of ten pounds. 

Formerly, the right of each elector was ascertained as he 
tendered his vote; so that, unless prepared with evidence of his 
title, his vote, if objected to, might be refused altogether, the 
polling not unfrequently extending over many days and the 
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election forming the subject of a scrutiny, involving enormous 
expense. This method of taking votes was put an end to in 
1832; and a register of electors is now made up annually ; the 
appearance of a person’s name on the register being decisive of 
his right to vote; its absence equally conclusive as to his want 
of qualification. 

These lists are annually revised by barristers, who hold courts 
for the purpose; the court, on hearing the parties, adding or 
expunging names, and making alterations as the claims or 
objections are well founded. An appeal may be allowed to the 
High Court of Justice. 


II. The qualifications of persons to be clected depend some 
upon the law and custom of parliament, others upon statute. 
1. They must not be aliens, or minors, idiots, lunatics, or out- 
laws in criminal prosecutions. 2. Among others, they must 
not be of the judges, nor of the representative peers, nor police 
magistrates, nor revising barristers; nor of the clergy, for they 
sit in the convocation; nor persons convicted of treason or felony, 
for they are unfit to sit anywhere. 3. Returning officcrs are not 
eligible in their respective jurisdictions. 4. No persons con- 
cerned in the management of any taxcs created since 1692, 
except the commissioncrs of the Treasury, nor any of a long list 
of public officials mentioned in different statutes are capable of 
being elected. 5. No person holding a contract on account of 
the public service, is capable of sitting as a member. 6. No 
person having a pension under the crown is capable of being 
elected or sitting. 7. If any member accepts an office of profit 
under the crown, his seat is void; but he is capable of being 
re-elected. This rule does not extend to an officer of the army 
or navy accepting a new commission ; nor to a member accepting 
any Office which is usually vacated on a change of government, 
if he held office when he was elected. 8. Any candidate reported 
guilty of corrupt practices, is incapable of being elected, or 
sitting in parliament for seven years for the county or borough 
for which he was elected, and his election is void. 9. A bank- 
rupt is also incapable of sitting or voting till his disqualification 
is removed, as in the case of peers. Subject to these standing 
disqualifications, every subject of the realm is eligible of common 
right; though there are instances where persons have been 
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declared ineligible for that parliament, by a vote of the House of 
Commons, or for ever by an an act of the legislature. 


III. Proceedings at elections—As soon as parliament is 
summoned, the lord chancellor (or if @ vacancy happens during 
its sitting, the speaker) sends his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown; who thereupon issues writs to the returning officers, 
commanding them to elect their members. Elections in counties 
must be proceeded to, not later than the ninth day after the 
receipt of the writ, and with an interval of not less than three 
days between the notice and day of election. In cities and 
boroughs the day of election must be not later than the fourth 
day after the receipt of the writ, with an interval of two days 
between the notice and the election. 

. The next step is the Nomination, a form which the returning 
officer provides, and attends to receive at the time and place 
fixed by him, such nomination being made by two electors and 
concurred in by seven. The nomination ends in election if there 
be no opposition. If there be other candidates, the nominations 
are published and a day fixed for taking the votes, 


And, as it is essential to the very being of parliament, that 
elections should be frec, all undue influence upon the electors is 
illegal. All soldiers within two miles of the place of nomination 
or taking of the poll, are accordingly required to remain within 
their barracks. Riots likewise have been frequently determined 
to make an election void. By vote also of the commons, no lord 
of parliament, or lord lieutenant of a county, has any right to 
interfere; and, by statute, the lord warden of the cinque ports 
shall not recommend any members there. If any officer of the 
revenue intermeddles in an election, by persuading any voter, 
or dissuading him, he forfeits 100/., and is disabled to hold any 
Office. 

Thus are the electors of one branch of the legislature secured 
from any undue influence of the other, and from all external 
violence. But the greatest danger is that in which themselves 
co-operate, by the infamous practice of bribery and corruption ; 
to prevent which various statutes have been passed from time to 
time; by which corrupt practices and other proceedings of a 
similar character are made offences; candidates guilty by 
themselves or their agents are disqualified from sitting in 
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parliament, other guilty persons from being admitted to or 
continuing on the register of electors; and sums fixed for 
election expenses dependent on the number of voters, the 
candidate elected being required to make oath as to the amounts 
expended by them. 


Undue inflnence being thus, it is thought, guarded against, 
the election is proceeded to on tho day appointed ; the return- 
ing officer providing places for recciving the votes, and taking 
proper measures for securing secrecy, while the voter fills up 
the balloting paper, which is given to him by the returning 
officer. 


In all elections, except in the universities, only one day is 
allowed for recording the votes, this being found in practice 
very conducive to the purity of elections. In the universities, on 
account of the distance many of the electors may have to travel, 
the polling may continue for five days. If, however, the pro- 
ceedings are obstructed by riot or violence, the returning 
officer may adjourn the taking of the votes until the following 
day, and so on from time to time until the interruption has 
ceased. 

At the polling, the only duty of the returning officer now is to 
receive the papcrs on which the electors have inscribed their 
votes and deposit them in the ballot boxes, which are kept 
closed 111 four o’clock; when the returning officer opens 
them, casts up the number of votes, and declaring the state 
of the poll, makes proclamation of the member or members 
chosen. 

The election being closed, the returning officer returns the 
writ, with the names of the pcrsons elected, to the clerk of the 
crown, the members returned by him being the sitting members, 
until the House of Commons shall otherwise determine. In the 
reign of Queen Mary the House of Commons usurped,—in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth maintaincd,—and in the reign of 
James I. finally asserted successfully their right to try and de- 
termine the validity of all elections. From that time till quite 
recently, these inquiries gave occupation to a committee 
appointed to inquire into the allegations of any petition, claiming 
the seat or alleging the illegality of the election. The incom- 
petency of a committee to determine such questions at last 
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became apparent; and the trial of election petitions was trans- 
ferred to the judges of the High Court of Justice, whose de- 
cision the house is bound to carry into effect. If the member 
returned is unseated, there is either a new election, or if corrupt 
practices are reported, an inquiry by a Royal Commission, 
which may lead to disfranchisement. 


VI. The method of making laws is much the same in both 
houses. For despatch of business, each house has its speaker. 
The speaker of tho lords is the lord chanccllor, or keeper of the 
great seal, or any other appointed by royal commission: and if 
none be so appointed, the house may elect. The speaker of 
the commons is chosen by the house; but must be approved by 
the sovereign. In cach house the act of the majority binds 
the whole; and this majority is declared by votes openly 
given. 


To bring a bill into cither house, if the relief sought is of a 
private nature, it is first necessary to prefer a petition; which 
must be presented by a member, and usually sets forth the 
grievance desired to be remedied. This petition, when founded 

.on facts that may be in their nature disputed, is referred to a 
committec who examine the matter alleged, and report to the 
house; and then, or otherwise upon the mere petition, leave is 
given to bring in the bill. In public matters the bill is brought 
in upon motion. 


The persons directed to bring in the bill present it, drawn out 
and priuted, with a multitude of italics, where anything occurs 
that is dubious, or necessary to be settled by parliament, such 
especially as dates, penalties, or any sums of money to be 
raised, which italics aro theoretically blanks. In the House of 
Lords, if the bill begins there, it is, when of a private nature, 
referred to two of the judges, to settle all points of technical 
propriety. 

The bill is read a first time, and at a convenient distance & 
second time; and after each reading the speaker opens to the 
house the substance thereof, and puts the question whether it 
shall proceed any further. The introduction of the bill may be 
originally opposed, as the bill itself may at either of the readings; 
and, if the opposition succeeds, the bill must be dropped for that 
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session ; as it must also, if opposed with success in any of the 
subsequent stages. 


After the second reading it is committed, that is, referred to a 
committee, which is cither selected in matters of small importance 
or else, upon a bill of consequence, the house resolves itself into 
a committee of the whole house: to form which, the speaker quits 
the chair, the chairman of committees, an officer appointed 
every session, being appointed chairman. In committee the bill is 
debated clause by clause, amendments made, the blanks filled 
up, and sometimes the bill entircly new-modelled. After it has 
gone through the committee, the chairman reports it to the 
house with such amendments as the committee have made; and 
then the house reconsiders the whole bill again, and the question 
is put upon every clause and amendment. When the house has 
agreed or disagreed to the amendments of the committee, and 
sometimes added new amendments of its own, the bill is then in 
due course read a third time, and amendments are sometimes 
then made to it, and new clauses added. The speakcr then 
again opens the contents, and holding it up in his hands, puts 
the question, whether the bill shall pass? If this is agreed to, 
the title to it is then settled; after which one of the members is 
directed to carry it to the lords, and desire their concurrence ; 
who, attended by several more, carries it to the bar of the House 
of Peers, and there delivers it to their speaker, who comes down 
from his woolsack to receive it. 

It there passes through the same forms, and, if rejected, no 
more notice is taken, but it passes sub silentio, to prevent unbe- 
coming altercations. But if it is agreed to, the lords send a 
message that they have agreed tothe same: and the bill remains 
with the lords if they have made no amendment to it. But if 
any amendments are made, such amendments are sent down 
with the bill, to receive the concurrence of the commons, If 
the commons disagree to the amendments, a conference usually 
follows between members deputed from each house; who, for 
the most part, settle and adjust the difference: but, if both 
houses remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons 
agree to the amendments, the bill is sent back to the lords by 
one of the members, with a message to acquaint them therewith. 
The same forms are observed, mutatis mutandis, when the bill 
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begins in the House of Lords. And when both houses have 
done with any bill, it always is deposited in the House of Peers, 
to wait the royal assent; except in the case of a bill of supply, 
which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is sent back 
to the House of Commons. 


The royal assent may be given in two ways: 1. In person; 
when the sovereign comes to the House of Peers, and sending for 
the commons to the bar, the titles of all the bills that have passed 
both houses are read; and the royal answer is declared by the 
clerk of the parliament. If the sovereign consents to a public 
bill, the clerk usually declares, “le roy (or la reine) le veut,” if to 
a private bill, “sovt fuit comme il est desiré.” If the sovereign 
refuses his assent, it is in the gentle language of “‘ le roy s’avisera.” 
When a bill of supply is passed, it is presented to the sovereign 
by the speaker of the House of Commons; and the royal assent 
is thus expressed, “le roy remercie ses luyal sujets, accepte leur 
benevolence, et aussi le veut.” Tho crown may, however, give its 
assent to bills by commission. And, when the bill has received 
the royal assent, it is then, and not before, a statute or act of 
parliament. 


This statute is placed among the records of the kingdom, there 
needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, 
because every man is, in judgment of law, party to making an 
act of parliament, being present thereat by his representatives. 
A statute thus made is the exercise of the highest authority that 
this kingdom acknowledges upon earth; and cannot be altered. 
amended, dispensed with, suspended, or repealed, but in the 
same forms and by the same authority of parliament. 


VII. Lastly, as to the manner in which parliaments may be 
adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved. 

An adjournment is no more than a continuance of the session 
from one day to another, as the word signifies: and this is done 
by the authority of each house separately every day: and some- 
times for a fortnight or a month together, as at Christmas or 
Easter. But the adjournment of one house is no adjournment 
of the other. 

A prorogation is the continuance of the parliament from one 
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session to another, as an adjournment is the continuation of the 
session from day to day, This is done by the royal authority, 
expressed either by the lord chancellor in the presence of the 
sovereign, or by commission, or proclamation. 


A dissolution is the civil death of the parliament; and this may 
be effected: 1. By the sovereign’s will, or 2. By lapse of time. 

It is a branch of the royal prerogative, either to prorogue 
the parliament for a time, or to put a final period to its existence. 
If nothing had a right to prorogue or dissolve a parliament but 
itself, it might happen to become perpetual. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the crown should be empowered to regulate its 
duration, undcr the limitations which the constitution has 
prescribed ; so that, on the one hand, it may frequently and 
regularly meet for the redress of grievances; and may not, on 
the other, even with the consent of the crown, be continued to 
an unconstitutional length. 


A dissolution formerly happened immediately upon the deat 
of the reigning sovereign; for he being considered its head, that 
failing, the whole body was held to be extinct. But calling a 
new parliament immediately on the inauguration of the suc- 
cessor being found inconvenient, it is now provided that the 
parliament in being shall continue so Jong as it would have 
continued but for such demise, unless sooner prorogued or dis- 
solved by the successor. 


2. A parliament may expire by length of time. For if the 
legislative body might last for the life of the prince who con- 
vened it, as formerly; and were to be supplied, by filling the 
occasional vacancies with new representatives ; in these cases, if 
once corrupted, the evil would be past remedy: but when 
different bodies succeed each other, if the people disapprove of 
the present, they may rectify its faults in the next. As the 
constitution now stands, parliament must die a natural death, 
at the end of every seventh year, if not sooner dissolved. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF THE SOVEREIGN AND HIS TITLE. 


THE supreme exccutive power is vested in a single person, the 
king or queen; for it matters not to which sex the crown 
descends: the person entitled to it being immediately invested 
with all the rights and prerogatives of sovereign power. This 
power being thus vested in a single person, it is necessary to 
the peace of the state, that a rule should be laid down, to mark 
out with precision who is that single person, to whom is com- 
mitted the protection of the community; and to whom, in 
return, the allegiance of every individual is duc. 

The fundamental maxim upon which the jus corone depends, 
is this: “ that the crown is, by common law and constitutional 
‘custom, hereditary ; and this in a manner peculiar to itself; but 
“ that the right of inheritance may from time to time be changed 
“or limited by act of parliament; under which limitations the 
‘crown still continues hereditary.” 


1. It is hereditary, or descendible to the next heir, on the 
death of the last proprietor. By a hereditary, is not intended a 
jure divino title to the throne. This hereditary right owes its 
origin to the founders of our constitution. They might have 
made it an elective monarchy; they rather chose to establish a 
succession by inheritance. This was acquiesced in; and ripened 
by degrees into common law: the very same title that every 
private man has to his own estate. Lands are not naturally 
descendible any more than thrones; but the law has established 
hereditary succession in the one as well as the other. 


2. This mode of inheritance corresponds with the feudal path 
of descents in landed estates. Like estates, the crown descends 
lineally to the issue of the reigning monarch, as it did from 
John to Richard II., through six lineal generations. As in 
common descents, the preference of males to females, and the 
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right of primogeniture among males, are adhered to. Thus 
Edward V. succeeded in preference to Richard his younger 
brother, and Elizabeth his elder sister. Like lands or tenements, 
the crown, on failure of the male, descends to the female issue. 

Thus Mary succeeded to Edward VI., and the line of Margaret 
Queen of Scots, daughter of Henry VII., succeeded on failure of 
the line of Hehry VIII. But among females, the crown descends 
to the eldest only and her issue; and not, as in common inheri- 
tances, to all the daughters at once; the necessity of a sole suc- 
cession to the throne having occasioned the royal] law of descents 
to depart from the common law in this respect; and therefore 
Mary succeeded alone, and not in partnership with Elizabeth. 
Again, the doctrine of representation prevails here, as in other 
inheritances; whereby the lineal descendants of a deceased stand 
in the same place as their ancestor, if living, would have done. 
Thus Richard II., succecded his grandfather Edward III., in 
right of his father the Black Prince, to the exclusion of his 
uncles. Lastly, on failure of lineal descendants the crown goes 
to the next collateral relations of the late king: provided they 
are lineally descended from the royal stock which originally 
acquired the crown. Thus Henry I. succeeded to William IL., 
John to Richard I., and James I. to Elizabeth, being all derived 
from the Conqueror, then the only regal stock. 


3. Hereditary right by no means implies an indefeasible right. 
For tho legislature may defeat this hereditary right; and, by 
particular limitations and provisions, exclude the immediate 
heir, and vest the inheritance in any one else. 


4. However the crown may be limited or transferred, it retains 
its descendible quality, and becomes hereditary in the wearer, 
Hence the king never dies, in his political, though he is subject 
to mortality in his natural capacity; because immediately upon 
the natural death of Henry, William, or Edward, the sovereign 
survives in his successor. For the right of the crown vests, eo 
instanti, upon his heir. There can be no interregnum ; the right 
of sovereignty is fully vested in the successor by the ver 
descent of the crown; and becomes in him hereditary, unless it 
has been otherwise determined. 


In these four points consist the constitutional notion of 
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hereditary right to the throne; which a short historical view of 
the succession and the several statutes that have from time to 
time declared limited or barred the hereditary title to the 
throne will demonstrate. 


King Egbert, about a.p. 800, found himself in possession of 
the throne of the West Saxons by an undisturbed descent of 
above three hundred years. How his ancestors acquired their 
title, it matters not now to inquire; his right must be supposed 
good, because no better is known. 


From Egbert to the death of Edmund Ironside, a period of 
above two hundred years, the crown descended regularly 
through fifteen princes ; the sons of Ethelwolf succeeding to cach 
other without regard to the children of the elder branches, 
according to the rule prescribed by their father, and confirmed 
by the witena-gemote, in the heat of the Danish invasions: and 
Edred, the uncle of Kdwy, holding the throne for about nine 
years, in right of his nephew, a minor, with a view to preserve 
the succession to Edwy, who succeeded. 


Edmund Ironside was obliged, by the irruption of the Danes, 
at first to divide his kingdom with Canute; and Canute, after 
his death, seized the whole of it, Edmund’s son being driven into 
foreign countries. Here the succession was suspended by force, 
and a new family placed upon the throne: in whom it continued 
hereditary for three reigns; when, upon the death of Hardi- 
canute, the Saxon line was restored in the person of Edward the 
Confessor. 


He was not, indeed, the true heir to the crown, being the 
younger brother of Edmund Ironside, who had a son Edward, 
surnamed the Outlaw, still living. But this son was then in 
Hungary ; and, the English, having shaken off the Danish yoke, 
it was necessary that somebody on the spot should mount the 
throne; and the Confessor was the next of the royal line then in 
England. On his decease without issue, Harold was elected 
king to fill the vacancy; and almost at the same instant came 
on the northern invasion: the right to the crown being still in 
Edgar Atheling, son of Edward the Outlaw, and grandson of 
Edmund Ironside. 
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William the Norman claimed the crown by virtue of @ grant 
from the Confessor which, if real, was invalid; because it was 
made, as Harold observed in his reply to William’s demand, 
“ absque generali senatus et populi conventwu et edicto ;” which very 
plainly implies, that it then was generally understood that the 
king, with consent of the general council, might change the line 
of succession. 


This conquest was, like that of Canute, a forcible transfer of 
the crown into anew family; but, tho crown being so transferred, 
all its inherent properties were transferred also. For, the 
victory at Hastings not being a victory over the nation but only 
over Harold, the only right that the Conqueror could acquire 
was the right to possess the crown, not to alter the nature of 
the government. And, therefore as the laws remained in force, 
he necessarily took the crown subject to those laws, and with all 
its inherent properties ; the first and principal of which was its 
descendibility. 


Accordingly, it descended from him to William II. and 
Henry I. Robert, his eldest son, was kept out of possession 
by the violence of his brethren: who might proceed upon a 
notion that he was already provided for as Duke of Normandy. 
But, as he died without issue, Henry had a good title to the 
throne at last, whatever he might have had at first. 


Stephen of Blois, who succeeded, was the grandson of the 
Conqueror, by Adelicia, his daughter, and claimed the throne by 
a feeble kind of hereditary right: not as the nearest of the male 
line, but as the nearest male of the blood royal, excepting his 
elder brother Theobald, who was Earl of Blois, and therefore 
seems to have waived, as he never insisted on, 80 precarious a 
claim. The real right was in the Empress Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I.; the rule being that the daughter of a son shall be 
preferred to the son of a daughter. So that Stephen was little 
better than a usurper; and therefore, he chose to rely on a title 
by election, while the empress asserted her hereditary right by 
the sword ; which dispute ended at last in the compromise made 
at Wallingford, that Stephen should keep the crown, but that 
Henry, the son of Maud, should succeed him, as he afterwards 
did. 
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Henry, the second of that name, was, next after Matilda, the 
undoubted heir of the Conqueror; and from him the crown 
descended to his eldest son, Richard I., who dying childless, the 
right vested in his nephew Arthur, son of Geoffrey his next 
brother. But John, the youngest son of Henry, seized the 
throne; claiming it by hereditary right: that is to say, he was 
next of kin to the deceased king, being his surviving brother: 
whereas Arthur was removed one degree further, being his 
brother’s son, though by right of representation he stood in the 
place of his father. And however flimsy this title, and those of 
William Rufus and Stephen of Blois may appear, after the law 
of descents has been settled for many centuries, they were 
sufficient to puzzle our ancestors. However, on the death of 
Arthur and his sister Eleanor without issue, an indisputable 
title vested in Henry III., the son of John: and from him to 
Richard II., six generations, the crown descended in the true 
hereditary line. 


Upon Richard’s resignation, he having no children, the right 
reverted to the issue of his grandfather, Edward III. That king 
had many childen, besides Edward the Black Prince, father of 
Richard II.: but only three will be mentioned here: William, 
his second son, who dicd without issue; Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, his third son; and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
his fourth. By the rules of succession the posterity of Lionel 
were entitled to the throne upon the resignation of Richard. 
But Henry, Duke of Lancaster, the son of John of Gaunt, 
having then a large army in the kingdom, the pretence of 
raising which was to recover his patrimony from the king, and 
to redress the grievances of the subject, it was impossible for 
any other title to be asserted with any safety ; and he became 
king under the title of Henry 1V.; yet not until he had 
declared that he claimed, not as a conqueror but as a successor, 
descended of the royal blood. 

However, a8 in Edward III.’s time parliament is found 
affirming the law of the crown, so in the reign of Henry IV., 
they actually exerted their right of new-settling the succession 
by enacting, “that the inheritance of the crown and realm of 
“ England shall be set and remain in the person of our sovercign 
“lord and king, and in the heirs of his body issuing ;” which 
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shows that it was then generally understood that the king and 
parliament had a right to regulate the succession. 

The crown now descended regularly from Henry IV. to his son 
and grandson, Henry V. and V1.; in the latter of whose reigns 
the house of York asserted their dormant title; and at last 
established it in tho person of Edward IV. At his accession, 
after a breach of the succession that continued for three descents, 
the distinction of a king de jure and a king de facto began to be 
taken ; in order to indemnify such as had submitted to the late 
establishment, and to provide for tho peace of the kingdom by 
confirming all honours conferred and all acts done, by those 
who were now called usurpers. 

Edward IV. left two sons and a daughter; the eldest of which 
sons, Edward V., enjoyed the regal dignity for a short time, and 
was then deposed by Richard, who usurped the throne; having 
previously insinuated to the populace a suspicion of bastardy in 
the children of Edward IV., to make a show of hereditary title ; 
after which he is said to have murdered his two nephews, upon 
whose death the right to the crown devolved to their sister 
Elizabeth. 

The tyrannical reign of Richard III. gave occasion to Henry 
Earl of Richmond to assert his claims to the crown; a claim the 
most remote and unacountable cver set up, and which nothing 
could have given succcss to, but the universal detestation of 
Richard. For, besides that he claimed from John of Gaunt, 
whose title was now exploded, the claim, such as it was, was 
through John Earl of Somerset, a bastard son, begotten by John 
of Gaunt upon Catherine Swinford. Notwithstanding all this, 
immediately after the battle of Bosworth Field, he assumed the 
regal dignity ; and his possession was estallished by parliament, 
in the first year of his reign. Wherein parliament seems to have 
copied the caution of their predecessors in the reign of Henry 
IV.; and therefore avoided any recognition of Henry VIL.’s 
right, which indeed was none at all; and the king would not 
have it by way of new yn Or ordinance, whereby a right might 
seemed to be conferred u,vn him ; and therefore a middle way 
was chosen, by way of establishment, and that under covert and 
indifferent words, “ That ths inheritance of the crown should 
** rest, remain, and abide in King Henry VII. and the heirs of his 
“body :” thereby providing for the future, and acknowledging 
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his present possession ; but not determining either way, whether 
that possession was de jure or de facto. However, he soon 
after married Elizabeth of York, the undoubted heiress of 
the Conqueror, and thereby gained by much his best title to 
the crown. 

Henry VIII., the issue of this marriage, succeeded to the 
crown by indisputable hereditary right, and transmitted it to 
his three children in successive order. But in his reign parlia- 
ment was busy in regulating the succession. The crown was 
finally limited to Prince Edward, after that to Mary, and then 
to Elizabeth, and the heirs of their respective bodies; which 
succession took effect accordingly, being indeed no other than 
the usual course of law. 

Upon Mary’s marriage with Philip of Spain, the hereditary 
right to the crown was again declared in parliament; and on 
Elizabeth’s accession, her right is recognised in still stronger 
terms than her sister’s. 

On the death of Elizabeth, without issue, the line of Henry 
VIII. became extinct. It therefore became necessary to recur to 
the other issue of Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his queen; 
whose eldest daughter Margaret having married James IV. king 
of Scotland, James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the 
First, was the lineal descendant from that alliance. So that in 
his person, as clearly as in Henry VIIL., centred all the claims 
of different competitors, from the Conquest downwards, he being 
indisputably the lineal heir of the Conqueror. And, what is 
more remarkable, in his person centred the right of the Saxon 
monarchs which had been suspended by the Conquest. For 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, daughter of Edward the 
Outlaw, and grand-daughter of Edward Ironside, was the person 
in whom the hereditary right of the Saxon kings, supposing it 
not abolished by the Conquest, resided. She married Malcolm 
king of Scotland, by whom she had several sons; and the royal 
family of Scotland from that time were the offspring of Malcolm 
and Margarct. Of this royal family James I. was the direct 
heir, and therefore united in his person every possible claim by 
hereditary right to the English throne, being the heir both of 
Egbert and William the Conqueror. 


And it is no wonder that a prince of more learning than 
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wisdom, who could deduce a hereditary title for eight hundred 
years, should be taught by the flatterers of his time to believe 
there was something divine in this right, and that the finger of 
Providence was visible in its prescrvation. "Whereas, though a 
wise, it was clearly a human institution; and the right inherent 
in him no natural, but a positive right. And in no other light 
was it taken by parliament. 


But, wild and absurd as is the doctrine of divine right, it 
is still more astonishing, that when so many hereditary rights 
had centred in this king, his son Charles I. should be told that 
he was a prince, elected by his people, and therefore accountable 
to them for his conduct. The confusion which followed will 
long be a standing argument in favour of hereditary and con- 
stitutional monarchy. After the death of the Protector, a 
parliamentary convention restored the lineal heir, and acknow- 
ledged that immediately upon the deccase of Charles, “ the 
“imperial crown of these realms did by inherent birthright, 
‘“‘and lawful and undoubted succession, descend and come to 
“ Charles II., as being lineally, justly, and lawfully, next heir 
“of the blood royal of this rcalm; and thereunto they did 
“submit and oblige themselves, their heirs, and posterity for 
“ever.” 


It thus clearly appears that the crown of England is a here- 
ditary crown; though subject to limitation by parliament; as 
will appear in those instances wherein parliament has exercised 
the right of altering the succession. 


The first instance is the famous Bill of Exclusion, which in 
the end of the reign of Charles IL. passed the commons, but was 
rejected by the lords; the king having declared beforehand, that 
he would never consent to it. And from this transaction it may 
be collected: 1. That the crown was acknowledged to be here- 
ditary; and the inheritance indefeasible unless by parliament: 
2. That parliament had power to defeat the inheritance: else 
such a bill had becn ineffectual. James II. succeeded and 
might have enjoyed the throne during the remainder of his life, 
but for the Revolution in 1688. 


The true principle upon which that event proceeded, was a 
new case in politics. It was not a defeasance of the right of 
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succession, and a new limitation of the crown, by the king and 
both houses of parliament: it was the act of the nation alone, 
upon a conviction that there was no king in being. For in a 
full assembly of the lords and commons, both houses came to the 
resolution that the throne was vacant. Thus ended the old line 
of succession. The facts appealed to, the king’s endeavour to 
subvert the constitution by breaking the original contract, his 
violation of the fundamental laws, and his withdrawing himself 
out of the kingdom, were notorious; and the consequence drawn 
from these facts, it belonged to our ancestors to determine, they 
alone having a competent jurisdiction to decide this important 
question. 


The vacancy of the throne being once established, the rest 
followed almost of course. For, if the throne be vacant, the right 
of disposing of this vacancy seems naturally to result to the lords 
and commons, as trustces and representatives of the people. 
For there are no other hands in which it can properly be 
intrusted; and there is a necessity for its being intrusted 
somewhere, else tho whole frame of government must be dis- 
solved. The lords and commons having therefore determined 
that there was a vacancy of the throne, they proceeded to fill up 
that vacancy in such a manner as they judgec most proper. 


Upon the principles before established, the tonvention might 
no doubt have vested the regal dignity in an entirely new 
family, but they knew too well the benefits of hereditary suc- 
cession, and the influence which it has over the minds of the 
people, to depart further from the ancient line than temporary 
necessity required. They therefore scttled the crown, first on 
William and Mary, James’s eldest daughter, for their joint lives: 
then on the survivor of them, and then on the issue of Mary: 
upon failure of such issue, it was limited to the Princess Anne, 
James’s second daughter, and her issue; and lastly, on failure of 
that, to the issue of William, who was the grandson of Charles I, 
and nephew as well as son-in-law of James II., being the son of 
Mary his eldest sister. This settlement was made to include 
all the Protestant posterity of Charles I., except such other issue 
as James might at any time have, and this issue was totally 
omitted, through the prevailing fear of a popish successor. 
And this order took effect accordingly. These three princes, 
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William, Mary, and Anne, did not take the crown by hereditary 
right or descent, but by way of donation or purchase, as the 
lawyers call it; by which they mean any method of acquiring 
an estate otherwise than by descent. 

Towards the end of William’s reign, when all hopes of issue 
died with the Duke of Gloucester, the king and parliament 
thought it necessary again to limit the succession, in order to 
prevent another vacancy of the throne. Parliament had pre- 
viously excluded from the crown every person who should be 
reconciled to, or hold communion with, the see of Rome. To 
act consistently, and pay as much regard to the old hereditary 
line as their former resolutions would admit, they turned their 
eyes on the Princess Sophia, electress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, the youngest daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I., nearest of the ancient blood royal who was 
not incapacitated by being in communion with the Church of 
Rome. On her, therefore, and on the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants, the remainder of the crown, expectant on the death 
of William and Anne, without issue, was settled; and at the 
same time it was enacted that whosoever should hereafter come 
to the possession of the crown should join in the communion of 
the Church of England as by law established. ° 

This is the last limitation of the crown that has been made by 
parliament. The Princess Sophia dying before Queen Anne, the 
inheritance descended on her son and heir George I.; from him 
to George II.; and from him to his grandson and heir, George III. 
From him it descended to his eldest son, George IV., who dying 
without issue was succeeded by William IV., the third son of 
George III.; the second son Frederick, Duke of York, having 
previously died without issue. On the death of William IV., the 
inheritance descended to the only child of Edward Duke of Kent, 
the fourth son of George III., our present sovereign Queen 
Victoria. 


Hence it is easy to collect, that the title to the crown is at 
present hereditary, though not so absolutely hereditary as 
formerly. For formerly the crown went to the next heir without 
any restriction ; now the inheritance is conditional, being limited 
to such heirs only of the Princess Sophia as are members of the 
Church of England, and are married to none but Protestants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE first person of the royal family, regarded by the laws of 
England, supposing the sovereign to be a king, is the queen ; who 
is either regent, consort, or dowager. The queen regent, or 
sovereign, holds the crown in her own right; and has the same 
powers, prerogatives, and duties as a king. 

The queen consort is the wife of the reigning king; and is 
participant of divers prerogatives above other women. She is a 
public person, distinct from the king; and may, at common law, 
purchase and convey lands, and do other acts of ownership, 
without his concurrence. She may take a grant from the king, 
which no other wife could, at common law, from her husband. 
She has separate courts and offices not only in matters of 
ceremony, but even of law; and her attorrey and solicitor 
general are entitled to a place within the bar. She may sue 
and be sued alone; and may have a separate property in goods 
as well as lands, and has a right to dispose of them by will. 
She had formerly a separate revenue, consisting of certain rents 
out of the demesne Jands of the crown; and certain ancient 
perquisites such as this: that on the taking of a whale on the 
coast, which is a royal fish, it should be divided between the 
king and queen: the head only being the king’s property, and 
the tail of it the queen’s; the reason alleged being to furnish the 
queen’s wardrobe with whale-bone! 

The queen consort is a subject, yet, in point of the security 
of her life and person, she is on the same footing with the king. 
It is equally treason to compass or imagine her death; and to 
violate or defile her amounts to the same high crime; as well 
in the person committing the fact, as in the queen herself if con- 
senting. And if she be accused of any species of treason, she 
shall be tried by the peers of parliament, as Ann Boleyn was in 
28 Henry VIII. 
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The husband of queen regnant is her subject; and may be 
guilty of high treason; but in the case of conjugal infidelity, 
he is, for obvious reasons, not subjected to the same penalties. 


A queen dowager is the widow of the king, and enjoys some 
of the privileges belonging to a queen consort. It is not high 
treason, however, to conspire her dcath, or to violate her chastity, 
because the succession is not thereby endangered. But no man 
can marry her without special licence from the sovereign, on 
pain of forfeiting his lands and goods; and a queen dowager, 
when married again to a subject, does not lose her regal dignity 
as peeresses dowager, when commoners by birth, do their 
peerage, when they marry commoners. 


The Prince of Wales, and his consort, and the princess royal 
or eldest daughter of the king, are likewise peculiarly regarded 
by the laws. To compass the death of the former, or to violate 
the chastity of either of the latter, are as much high treason as 
to conspire the death of the king, or violate the chastity of the 
queen. The heir apparent to the crown is usually made Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, by special creation and investiture ; 
but as the king’s eldest son, he is by inheritance Duke of 


Cornwall. 


The rest of the royal family may be considered in two different 
lights, according to the sense in which the term is used. The 
larger sense includes all who are by any possibility inheritable 
to the crown; which means the issue of the Princess Sophia. 
The more confined sense includes only those in near propinquity 
to the reigning prince, and to whom, therefore, the law pays an 
extraordinary respect. 

Their education while minors, and the approbation of their 
marriages, when grown up, belong of right to the sovereign; a 
rule applying to grandchildren as well as children. And no 
descendant of George II., other than the issue of princesses 
married into foreign families, is capable of contracting matri- 
mony, without the consent of the sovereign under the great seal; 
and any marriage contracted without such consent is void. But 
lest this consent be arbitrarily withheld, any of these descendants, 
above the age of twenty-five, may, after twelve months’ notice to 
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the privy council, contract marriage without the consent of the 
crown, unless both houses of parliament shall expressly declare 
their disapprobation thereof. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE ROYAL COUNCILS. 


To assist the sovereign in the discharge of his duties, the main- 
tenance of his dignity, and the exertion of his prerogative, the 
law has assigned him several councils to advise with. 

1. The first of these is the high court of parliament. 

2. Secondly, the peers of the realm are by birth hereditary 
counsellors of the crown, being created: 1. Ad consulendum ; 
2. Ad defendendum regem: on which account the law gives 
them the privileges already referred to, because it intends that 
they arc always assisting the sovereign with their council, or 
keeping the realm in safety by their valour. 

Conventions of the peers, to advise the crown, formerly fre- 
quent, have now fallen into disuse. Indeed, the convoking of 
them had been so long left off, that when Charles IL. in 1640, 
issued writs to call a council of pecrs, at York, the Earl of 
Clarendon mentions it as a thing not before heard of. A peer is 
said, however, to have a right to demand an audience, and to lay 
before the sovereign such matters as he shall judge of importance 
to the public weal. Thus, in the reign of Edward IT., it was an 
article of impeachment against the Spencers, that they would 
not suffer the great men of the realm to speak with the king, or 
to come near him. 


3. But the principal council of the crown is the Privy 
Council; which consists of such persons as the sovereign 
wills to be of his council; and is presided over by the lord 
president. 


The duty of a privy councillor appears from his oath of office: 
1. To advise the crown according to the best of his discretion. 
2. To advise for the king’s honour and good of the public, 
Without partiality through affection, doubt, or dread. 3. To 
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keep the king’s counsel secret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To 
help and strengthen the execution of what shall be resolved. 
6. To withstand all persons who would attempt the contrary. 
And lastly.ia general, 7. To observe, keep, and do all that a 
true councillor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 


The office of a privy councillor is to advise the sovereign in 
the discharge of those executive, legislative, and judicial duties 
which the constitution has reposed in him. The former have, 
since the accession of Queen Anne, been entrusted to respon- 
sible advisers; and it has consequently become the practice to 
summon to the meetings of the council those members of it 
only, who are the ministers of the crown; and are generally 
called the cabinet. 


Its legislative functions are exercised with reference to our 
dependencies; ordinances being made here for those colonies 
and settlements which do not possess representative assemblies. 
The legislative acts of these latter are herein approved or 
disallowed. 


From some of the courts, and in matters of lunacy or idiocy 
an appeal lies to the sovereign in council; and from all the do- 
minions of the crown, excepting Great Britain and Ireland, a 
similar appellate jurisdiction. This authority is oxercised by the 
judicial committee of the privy council ; who make their report to 
the sovereign, by whom the judgment is finally given. 


The privy council may inquire into all offences against the 
government, and commit the offenders for trial; but their juris- 
diction is only to inquire, and not to punish. 


Its dissolution depends upon the sovereign’s pleasure; and he 
may,whenever he thinks proper, discharge any particular member, 
or the whcle of it, and appoint another. At common law it was 
dissolved ipso facto by the demise of the crown; but to prevent 
the inconvenience of having no council in being at the accession 
of a new prince, it is enabled by statute to continue for six 
months after, unless sooner determined by the successor. 
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X CHAPTER VI. ¥ 


‘ OF THE SOVEREIGN’S DUTY. 

Or the dutics incumbent on the sovercign by the constitution 
the most important is to govern his people according to law. 
* The King,” says Bracton, who wrote under Henry IIL., “ought 
** not to be subject to man, but to God, and to the law; for the 
“law maketh the king. Let the king therefore render to the 
“law, what the law has vested in him with regard to others; 
“ dominion and powez: for he is not truly king, where will 
“ and pleasure rules, and not the law.” And again, “the king 
“ also hath a superior, namely, God, and also the law, by which 
‘he was made aking.” For “the laws of England, 12 & 13 
“ Will. ITIL, c. 2, are the birthright of the people thereof; and 
‘all the kings and qucens who shall ascend the throne of this 
‘realm ought to administer the government of the same ac- 
*‘ cording to the said laws.” 


The terms of what is called the original contract between king 
and people, are contaiued in the coronation oath, administered 
by one of the prelatcs, to every sovereign who succeeds to the 
crown in the following terms :— 

* Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people 
of this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto belong- 
ing, according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the 
laws and customs of the same? The king or queen shall say: I 
solemnly promise so to do. Archbishop or bishop: Will you to 
your power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed 
in al] your judgments?. Ning or queen: I will. Archbishop 
dr bishop: Will you to the utmost of your power maintain 
the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and the Pro- 
testant reformed religion established by the law? And will 
you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
the churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of 
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them? King or queen: All this I promise to do. After this, the 
king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the Holy Gospels, shall 
say : The things which I have here before promised I will perform 
and keep: So help me God: and then shall kiss the book.” 


This is tho coronation oath. But in what form soever it be 
conceived, it is a fundamental and express contract; though 
doubtless the duty of protection is impliedly as much incumbent 
on the sovercign before coronation as after : in the same manner 
as allegiance becomes the duty of the subject immediately on the 
descent of the crown, before he has taken the oath of allegiance, 
or whether he ever takes it at all. The reciprocal duty of the 
subject will be considered in its proper place. In the sovereign’s 
part of this contract are expressed all that a monarch can owe 
to his people: viz., to govern according to law; to execute 
judgment in mercy; and to maintain the established religion. 


* CHAPTER VII. ~ 
OF THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 


OnE of the bulwarks of civil liberty, is the limitation of the 
prerogative by bounds so certain and notorious, that it is 
impossible the sovercign should ever exceed them, without the 
consent of the people, on the one hand ; or without, on the other, 
a violation of the original contract between prince and subject. 
This prerogative will bo considered minutely, to demonstrate its 
necessity, and mark out its extent and restrictions: from which 
this conclusion will follow, that the powers vested in the crown 
by the law are necessary for the support of society, and do not 
intrench any further on our natural, than is expedicnt for the 
maintenance of our civil liberties. 

By prerogative is understood that special pre-eminence which 
‘the crown has, above all other persons, and out of the ordinary 
course of the law, in right of the regal dignity. It signifies 

something that is required or demanded before, or in preference 
to. all others. And hence it can only be applied to those rights 
and capacities which the sovereign enjoys alone, in contradis- 
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tinction to others, and not to those which he enjoys in common 
with any of his subjects. 

Prerogatives are either direct or incidental, Thedirect are such 
positive parts of the royal authority, as spring from the sovereign’s 
political person ; as, the right of sending ambassadors, of creating 
peers, and of making war. The incidental bear a relation to 
something else distinct from the person of the sovereign, and 
are exceptions, in favour of the crown, to those rules that are 
established for the rest of the community; such as, that the 
sovereign can never be a joint-tenant; and that his debt shall be 
preferred before a debt to any of his subjects. 


These direct prerogatives which aro, at present, to be con- 
sidered, may be divided into three kinds: such as regard, firstly, 
the royal character ; secondly, the royal authority ; and, lastly 


the royal income. 


Under every monarchical establishment, it is necessary to 
distinguish the prince from his subjects, not only by outward 
pomp, but by ascribing to him certain qualities, distinct from and 
superior to those of any other individual. The law therefore 
ascribes to the sovereign in his political character, certain 
attributes of a transcendent nature, which enable him to carry 
on the business of government. 

1. The law ascribes to the king the attribute of sovereignty or 
pre-eminence. Ho is said to have imperiul dignity; his realm 
is said to be an empire, and hiscrownimperial. Hence it is, that 
no action can be brought against the sovereign, even in civil 
matters, because no court can have jurisdiction over him; and 
that the person of the sovereign is sacred, even though the 
measures of his reign be tyrannical: for no jurisdiction upon 
earth has power to try him; much less to condemn him to 
punishment. 

Are then, the subjects of England without remedy, if the 
crown should invade their rights, either by private injuries, or 
public oppressions? Certainly not; for the law provides a 
remedy in both cases. 

As to privute injuries ; if any person has a just demand against 
the crown, he must petition him in one of his courts, where his 
judges will administer right as a matter of grace, though not 
upon compulsion. For the end of such action is not to compel 
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the prince to observe the contract, but to perswade him. And, 
as to personal wrongs, it is well observed by Locke, “ the harm 
‘* which the sovereign can do in his own person not being likely 
“ to happen often, nor to extend itself far; nor being able, by 
* his single strength, to subvert the laws, nor oppress the body 
“ of the people, the inconveniency, therefore, of some particular 
‘“‘ mischiefs, that may happen sometimes when a heady prince 
** comes to the throne, are well recompensed by the peace of the 
“ public and security of the government, in the person of the 
“ chief magistrate being thus set out of the reach of danger.” 

As to cases of ordinary public oppression, where the constitution 
itself is not attacked, the law also assigns a remedy. For, as a 
sovereign cannot misuse his power without the advice of evil 
counsellors; the constitution provides, by means of indictments 
and parliamentary impcachments, that no man shall dare to 
assist the crown in contradiction to the laws of the land. 


2. The law ascribes to the sovereign, in his political capacity, 
absolute perfection. The king can dono wrong; which means, 
jirstly, that whatever is exceptionable in the conduct of public 
affairs is not to be imputed to the sovereign, nor is he answerable 
for it personally ; and, second/y, that the prerogative extends not 
to do any injury; it is created for the benefit of the people, and 
therefore cannot be exerted to their prejudice. 

For the sovereign is not only incapable of doing wrong, but 
even of thinking wrong. And therefore, if the crown is induced 
to grant any privilege to a subject prejudicial to the common- 
wealth or to a private person, the law will not suppose the 
sovereign to have meant either an unwise or an injurious action, 
but declares that he was deceived in his grant; and thereupon 
such grant is rendered void, upon the ground of fraud and 
practised deception cither by or upon those agents whom the 
crown has thought proper to employ. 

On this same principle, there can be on the part of the 
sovereign, no negligence, or duches, and therefore no delay bars 
hisright. Nellum tempus occurrit regt. For the law intends that 
the sovereign is always busied for the public good, and therefore 
has not leisure to assert his right within the times limited to 
subjects. Neither can the king in judgment of law, as king, ever 
be a minor; and therefore his grants and assents to acts of 
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parliament are good, though he has not attained the legal age of 
twenty-one. But it has been usual when the heir-apparent has 
been very young, to appoint a regent for a limited time: the 
necessity of such extraordinary provision being sufficient to 
demonstrate the truth of that maxim of the law that in the 
king is no minority ; and therefore he has no legal guardian. 


3. A third attribute of the sovereign is his perpetuity. The 
king never dies. Henry, Edward, or George may die; but the 
king survives them all. For, immediately upon the decease of 
the reigning prince in his natural capacity, his kingship by act 
of law is vested at once in his heir; who is, eo tustunti, king to 
all intents and purposes. And so tender is the law of supposing 
even a possibility of his death, that his natural dissolution is 
called his demise; an expression which signifies merely a 
transfer of property. The demise of the crown means that, in 
consequence of the disunion of the king’s natural body from his 
body politic, the kingdom is transferred or demised to his suc- 
cessor; and so the royal dignity remains perpetual. 


The law also invests the sovereign with certain authorities 
and powers; in the exercise whereof consists the executive part 
of government. These prerogatives respect either the nation’s 
intercourse with fore‘gn nations, or its own domestic polity. 

1. The individuals of a state in their collective capacity cannot 
transact the affairs of that state with another community equally 
numerous as themselves. The sovereign, therefore, is in foreign 
affairs the representative of his people, and has the sole power of 
sending ambassadors to foreign states, and receiving ambassadois 
at home. 

An ambassador represents the person of his sovereign; and 
as that sovereign owes no subjection to any laws but those of his 
own country, his envoy is not subject to the control of the 
private law of that state wherein he is appointed to reside. If 
he makes an ill use of his character, he may be sent home and 
accused before his master, who is bound either to do justice 
upon him, or avow himself the accomplice of his crimes. But 
there is great dispute whether this exemption of ambassadors 
extends to all crimes, as well natural as positive, or whether it 
only extends to such as are mala prohibita, and not to those that 
are mala in se,as murder. The law takes in the restriction, as 
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well as the exemption; holding that an ambassador is privileged 
by the law of nations; and yet, if he commit any offence against 
the law of nature, he shall lose his privilege. 


In respect to civil suits, all jurists agree, that neither an am- 
bassador, nor any of his train, can be prosecuted for any debt or 
contract in the kingdom wherein he is sent to reside. The law- 
books are silent upon this subject previous to the reign of Anne; 
when an ambassador from Pcter the Great was arrested in London 
for a debt of fifty pounds, which he had there contracted. In- 
stead of relying upon his privilege, he gave bail to the action, 
and complained to the queen. The persons concerned in the 
arrest were prosecuted, and convicted of the facts, the question 
of law, how far those facts were criminal, being reserved to 
be argued before the judges. In the mean time the Czar 
resented this affront very highly, and demanded that the sheriff 
of Middlesex and all others concerned should be punished 
with instant death. But the qucen directed her secretary to 
inform him, “that she could inflict no punishment upon any, 
“the meanest, of her subjects, unless warranted by the law of 
“the land; and thercfore was persuaded that he would not 
‘insist upon impossibilities.” A bill was, however, brought 
into parliament, and afterwards passed into a law, to prevent 
such insolence for the future. And a copy of this act, elegantly 
engrossed and illuminated, accompanied by a letter from the 
queen, was sent to Moscow, and accepted as a satisfaction by 
the Czar. This act, 7 Ann. c. 12, recites the arrest as contrary 
to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the privileges of am- 
bassadors, &c.; and enacts, that for the future all process 
against the person of any ambassador shall be void; but 
provides, that no trader within the description of the bankrupt 
laws, who shall be in the service of any ambassador, shall be 
thereby protected; nor shall any one be punished for arresting 
an ambassador’s servant, unless his name be registered with the 
secretary of state, and by him transmitted to the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. 


2. It is also the prerogative of the crown to make treaties and 
alliances with foreign states. Whatever contract, therefore, the 
sovercign engages in, is binding upon the whole community ; 
and no other power in the kingdom can delay, resist, or annul 
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it. Lest this authority should be abused, the constitution in- 
terposes a check, by means of impeachment, for the punishment 
of such ministers, as advise or conclude any treaty, which 
derogates from the honour and interest of the nation. 


3. Upon the same principle rests the prerogative of making 
war and peace. For the right of making war, which by nature 
subsisted in every individual, is given up by all who enter into 
society, and is vested in the sovercign power. Whatever hos- 
tilities, therefore, may be committed by private citizens, tho 
state is not affected thereby : and such unauthorized volunteers 
in violence are properly treated like pirates and robbers. And 
the reason why a denunciation of war ought always to precede 
the commencement of hostilities, is not so much that the cnemy 
may be put upon his guard, which is matter rather of magnani- 
mity than right, but that it may be certainly clear that the war 
is undertaken by the community. Wherever the right resides 
of beginning, there also must reside the right of ending it, 
or making peace. And the same check of impeachment, for 
misconduct, in beginning, conducting, or concluding a war, 
restrains the ministers of the crown from a wauton exercise of 
this great prerogative. 


4, But as delay in making the war may be detrimental to in- 
dividuals, who suffer by depredations from foreign potentates, 
our law arms the subject with power to impel the prerogative ; 
by directing ministcrs to issuo letters of marque and reprisal 
upon due demand: this prerogative being plainly derived from 
that of making war. But letters of marque have long been dis- 
used ; and the conference which met at Paris in 1856, after the 
close of the war with Russia, having recommended the entire 
abolition of privatecring, may possibly lead to treaties by which 
this branch of the prerogative will become merely matter of 
history. 


5. Upon exactly the same grounds stands the prerogative of 
granting safe-conducts, without which no member of one society 
has a right to intrude into another. Great tenderness is shown 
by the laws, however, not only to foreigners in distress, whose 
goods are cast on our shores, but with regard also to strangers 
who come spontaneously. For so long as their nation is at 
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peace with us, and they behave peaceably, they are under the 
protection of the law. But no subject of a nation at war with 
us can come into the realm, travel upon the high seas, or send 
his merchandise from one place to another, without danger ot 
seizure, unless he has letters of safe-conduct, for which passports 
are now usually substituted. 


In domestic affairs the sovereign is considered in a variety of 
characters, and from thence there arise several other preroga- 
tives. 


1. He is a part of the supreme legislative power; and may 
reject such bills in parliament, us he judges improper to be 
passed. 


2. He is generalissimo, or first in military command ; and has 
the sole power of raising fleets and armies. This prerogative 
was claimed by the long parliament of Charles I.; but, upon 
the restoration, was solemnly declared to be in the king 
alone. 

It extends to the erecting, as well as manning and governing 
of places of strength ; whence formerly all lands were subject to 
a tax, for building of castles wherever the king thought proper. 
This was one of the threc things, from contributing to the per- 
formance of which no lands were exempted: and therefore called 
by our Saxon ancestors the trinoda necessitas: sc. pontis repuratio, 
arcis constructio, et expeditio contia hostem. But parliament 
now provides the means of making defensive works, and has 
practically obtained the control of their construction. 

Upon thé same foundation, the sovereign has the prerogative 
of appointing ports and havens, or places for persons and mer- 
chandise to pass into and out of the realm. By the feudal law 
all navigable rivers and havens are among the regalia; and in 
England the sovercign is lord of the whole shore, and particu- 
larly is the guardian of the ports and havens, which are the 
inlets and gates of the realm. These legal ports were un- 
doubtedly at first assigned by the crown; since to each a court 
of portmote is incident. But asthe king had not the power of 
resumption, or of confining the limits of a port once established, 
any person had a right to load or discharge his merchandise in 
any part thereof; whereby the revenue was much diminis hed 
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This occasioned those statutes which enable the crown to 
ascertain the limits of all ports, and to assign proper whar/s and 
quays in each port, for the exclusive landing and loading of 
merchandise; a power now vested in the Treasury, who in 
certain cases must consult the Admiralty. 

The erection of beacons, lighthouses, and sea-marks, was 
anciently a branch of the prerogative. The superintendence 
and management of all lighthouses, buoys, and beacons, is now 
however vested in the Trinity-house. 

But to this branch of the prerogative may be referred the 
power of licensing the importation of utensils of war, of prohibit- 
ing the exportation of military and naval stores, and of confining 
his subjects to stay within the realm, or recalling them when 
beyond seas. At common law, cvery man may go out of the 
realm for whatever cause he pleases; but, because every man 
ought to defend the realm, the sovereign may command him by 
his writ that he go not out oftherealm; and, if he does, he shall 
be punished for the disobedience. The writ of 7e «reat regno 
was at first employed to prevent the clergy from going to Rome ; 
it was afterwards extended to laymen concerting measures 
against the statc; and has at length become a part of the 
ordinary process of the High Court in order to get bail from 
any person who is about to go abroad, so as to withdraw from 
he jurisdiction. The legality of this application of the writ 
was settled in the time of Charles II., and the granting of it 
has long been considered a matter of right. 


The sovereign is the furntain of justice and gencral conservator 
of the peace. The original power of judicature is lodged in the 
nation at large; but as it would bo impracticable to render jus- 
tice to every individual, by the people in their collective capacity, 
every nation has committed that power to magistrates; and 
in England this authority is exercised by the sovereign or his 
substitutes, the judges, to whom he has delegated his whole 
judicial power. Hence his legal whigaity. In law he is present 
in all his courts, though he cannot personally distribute justice. 
And from this ubiquity it follows, that he can never be nonsuit : 
for a nonsuit is the desertion of the action by the non-appearance 
of the plaintiff in court. 


In prosecutions for offences, the sovereign appears in another 
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capacity, that of prosecutor; for all offences are theoretically 
against either his peace, or crown and dignity. As the public 
has delegated its power, with regard to the execution of the 
laws, to one visible magistrate, all affronts to that power are 
offences against him to whom they are so delogated. And he is 
therefore the proper person to prosecute for all offences. Hence 
also the prerogative of pardoning offences; for it is reasonable 
that he only who is injured should have the power of forgiving. 


From the same theory of the sovereign being the fountain of 
justice, may be deduced the prerogative of issuing proclama- 
tions; which have a binding force only when grounded upon 
the laws. The making of laws is the work of the legislature; 
yet the manner, time, and circumstances of putting those 
laws in exccution are frequently left to the discretion of the 
executive magistrate. 


4. The sovereign is the fountuin of honour, of office, and of 
privilege ; the constitution entrusting him with the sole power 
of conferring dignities and honours, in confidence that he will 
bestow them upon none but such as deserve them. And there- 
fore all degrees of nobility, of knighthood, and other titles, are 
by grant from the crown; and he can erect corporations, whereby 
a number of private persons are united together, and enjoy many 
powers and immunities in their political, of which they were 
incapable in their natural, capacity. 


5. The sovereign is the arbiter of commerce, the affairs of 
which are regulated by the law merchant, or lex mercatoria, 
which all nations take notico of. The law, therefore, decides 
the causcs of merchants by the general rules which obtain 
in commercial countries; and that even in matters relating 
to domestic trade, as, for instance, with regard to the drawing, 
the acceptance, and transfer of bills of exchange. 

In exercise of this branch of the prerogative the sovereign 
appoints the Board of Trade, which superintends all government 
measures brought before parliament relating to trade and 
commerce; exercises a general superintendence over merchant 
ships and seamen; lays down rules as to the examination and 
qualification of masters and mates; investigates cases of incom- 
petency and misconduct on tho part of masters, and appoints 
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officers to report on the condition and efficiency of steam-vessels 
and their machinery. It exercises a supervision also over railways 
and railway companies, not only with respect to their original 
formation, but also as to their subsequent working; inquires 
into the circumstances of accidents, and provides, if need be, 
for the greater safety of the public. This board also registers 
all joint-stock companies. A similar duty with respect to copy- 
right in designs is imposed on it; and under its immediate 
control are placed the schools of design. One of its departments 
is charged with the publication of information with respect to 
the revenue, tradc, commerce, wealth, population, and statistics 
of the realm; another department collects and prepares the 
tables of the prices of corn which regulate the rent-charges 
now paid in lieu of tithes, and another supcrintends the 
administration of the laws relating to bankruptcy. 

Under this branch of the prerogative fell formerly the esta- 
blishment of public muris, or places of buying and selling; such 
as markets and fairs, with the tolls thereunto belonging ;—and 
the regulution of weights and measures ; but neither can now with 
propriety be referred simply to the prerogative, any more than 
the ancient prerogative to give money authority, or make it 
current. The regulation of the coinage is now within the domain 
of Parliament only. 


6. The sovereign is ihe general conservator of his people, and 
as such is guardian of all infunts and lunatics, an authority 
exercised by his judges. In this capacity, also, he,is guardian of 
the Public Health, and appoints the Local Government Board,—to 
which is committed its protection, by means of the powers 
conferred on them to regulate the proceedings of the local 
authorities, whose duty it is to carry out the provisions of the 
various sanitary statutes relating to the public health. On 
the crown in council also is devolved the duty of protecting 
the public safety, by laying down rules for the storage, carriage, 
and sale of gunpowder and other explosive and dangerous 
substances. 


¢. The sovercign is, lastly, the head and supreme governor of 
the national church; and, in virtue of this authority convenes 
prorogucs, restrains, regulates, and dissolves all ecclesiastical 
synods or convocations ;—nominates to vacant bishoprics, and 
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certain other ecclesiastical preferments; and is the dernier 
ressort in all ecclesiastical causes, an appeal lying ultimately 
to the crown in council from the sentence of every ecclesiastical 
judge. In the sovereign so advised is also vested the power of 
giving effect to any scheme or recommendation of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioncrs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE ROYAL REVENUE. 


THE fiscal prerogatives of the sovercign, are such as regard his 
PEVEN UE, 


This is either ordinary or eatraordinary, The ordinary revenue 
is such as has cither subsisted time out of mind in the crown, or 
else has been granted by parliament by way of exchange for 
such of the sovercign’s inherent hereditary revenues as were 
found inconvenient to the subject. Not that the crown is at 
present in possession of the whole of this revenue; for much, 
nay the greatest part, of it is in the hands of subjects originally 
derived by them from the grants of our ancicnt princes. 


I. The custody of the temporalities of bishops, means the lay 
revenucs, Which belong to an archbishop’s or bishop’s see; and 
which, upon a vacancy, are immediately the right of the sove- 
reign, aS a consequence of his prerogative in church matters. 
But this revenue, formerly considerable, is now reduced to 
nothing: for as soon as the new bishop is consecrated and 
confirmed, he receives restitution of his temporalities entire and 
untouched. 


II. The sovereign is entitled to a corody out of every bishopric; 
that is, to send one of his chaplains to be maintained by the 
bishop, till the bishop promotes him to a benefice. This is now 
fallen into disuse. 

III. The sovereign is entitled to the tithes arising in extra- 


parochial pluces, It may be doubted how far cither this or the 
last can be considered revenue: since a corody supports a 
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chaplain, and these tithes ought to be distributed for the good 
of the clergy. 


IV. The first-fruits and tenths of all spiritual preferments, that 
is, the first year’s profits, were formerly part of the royal revenue. 
The decime, that is the tenth part of the annual profit of 
each living, was originally claimed by the pope, under the 
Levitical law, that the Levites “should offcr the tenth part of 
“their tithes as a hcave-offering to the Lord, and give it to 
“ Aaron the /igh priest.” But this claim met with a vigorous 
resistance from parliament; and a variety of acts were passed to 
restrain it, particularly 6 Hen. IV., c. 1, which calls it a horrible 
mischief, and damnable custom. But the clergy still kept it on 
foot; and, as they thus expressed their willingness to contribute 
so much to the head of the church, it was thought proper, when 
the king was declared to be so, to annex this revenue to the 
crown : and so it remained till Queen Anne restored it; not by 
remitting the tenths and first-fruits entirely, but by applying 
these superfluities of the larger benefices to make up the 


deficiencies of the smaller. This is usually called Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 


V. The next branch of the ordinary revenuc is the rents und 
profits of the demesne lunds of the crown. These lands were 
anciently very extensive, comprising divers manors, honours, 
and lordships. But at present they are contractcd within a 
very narrow compass, having been almost entircly granted away 
to private subjects. The management of what remains is vested 
in the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 
The parks to which the public has access, are managed by the 
Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings. 


V1. The profits of the military tenures, to which most lands in 
the kingdom were subject, were, till abolished by 12 Car. II. ¢. 24, 
a part of the royal revenue; and under this head might have 
been placed the prerogatives of purveyance and pre-emption: 
a right of buying up provisions for the royal household, at a 
valuation, in preference to all others: and also of impressing 
carriages and horses to do the sovereign’s business, in the con- 
veyance of baggage, and the like, however inconvenient to the 
proprietor, upon paying him a settled price. Having fallen into 
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disuse during the Commonwealth, Charles IT. at his restoration 
consented to resign them entirely; and parliament, in recom- 
pense, settled on the crown the hercditary excise on all beer and 
ale sold in the kingdom, and a proportionable sum for certain 
other liquors. 


VII. A revenue formerly arose from wine licences, first settled 
on Charles II. to make up for the loss sustained in the abolition 
of the military tenures. Abolished in the reign of George II., 
these licences have been recently revived as a source of 
revenue. 


VIII. The profits arising from the royal forests was a branch 
of revenue consisting principally in amercements levied for 
offences against the forest laws. But as few, if any, forcst courts 
have been held since 1632, this revenue is practically extinct. 


IX. The profits arising from the ordinary courts of justice make 
a ninth branch of the royal revenue. These consist in fines im- 
posed upon offenders, and in fees payable in a variety of legal 
matters. As none of these can be done without the interven- 
tion of the sovereign, or his officers, the law allows him certain 
profits, as a recompense for his trouble. These, in process of 
time, were almost all granted out to private persons; so that, 
though the law proceedings were long loaded with thcir pay- 
ment, very little of them was ever returned into the Exchequer. 
The judges and officers of the royal courts are now paid by 
salary out of the consolidated fund. 


X. A tenth branch of the royal revenue, the right to mines, 
arises from the prerogative of coinage. By the common law, if 
gold or silver be found in mines of base metal, the whole, ac- 
cording to some, belonged to the crown: though others held 
that it only did so if the quantity of gold or silver was of greater 
value than the quantity of base metal; but this is now immaterial, 
as the crown can only have the ore on paying for tho same a 
price fixed by statute. 


XI. A branch of the ordinary revenue, said to be grounded 
on the consideration of the crown protecting the seas from 
pirates and robbers, is the right to royal fish, viz., whale and 
sturgeon; which, when either thrown ashore, or caught near 
the coast, are the property of the sovereign. 
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XII. Another maritime revenue, founded on the same reason, 
is that of Wreck, which was where any ship was lost at sea, and 
the goods or cargo were thrown upon the land. These belonged 
to the crown, for by the loss of the ship all property was gone 
out of the original owner. But this was adding sorrow to 
sorrow, and was consonant neither to reason nor humanity. 
Wherefore by various statutes numerous exceptions were made 
to prevent goods being treated as wreck; and now if any live 
thing escape, or if proof can be made of the property, the goods 
are not forfeited. And the sheriff is bound to keep them a year 
and a day; though, if of a perishable nature, he may sell them, 
and the money shall be as in their stead. 


XIII. To the crown belongs also treasure-trove, which is, 
where any money, gold, silver, plate, or bullion, is found hidden 
tn the earth, or other private place, the owner being unknown. 
If it be found in the sea, or upon the earth, it does not belong 
to the sovereign, but to the finder, if no owncr appears. 


XIV. Waifs, bona waivata, goods stolen and waived or thrown 
away by the thicf in his flight, are given to the crown as a 
punishment upon the owner for not pursuing the felon and 
taking them from him. If, therefore, any party robbed do 
immediately follow and apprehend the thief, which is called 
making fresh suit, or convict him afterwards, he shall have his 
goods again; for if the party robbed can seize them first, the 
crown shall never have them. 


XV. Estrays arc such valuable animals as are found wander- 
ing in any manor or lordship, and no man knows tho owner, 
in which case the law gives them to the sovereign as the general 
owner, in recompense for the damage which they may have 
done therein. They now generally belong to the lord of the 
manor. 


XVI. Another branch of the ordinary revenue arises from 
escheats of lands, which happen upon the defect of heirs to 
succeed to the inheritance; whereupon they in general revert 
to the sovereign, who is, in law, the original proprietor of all 
the lands of the kingdom. 


This may suffice for a short view of the sovereign’s ordinary 
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revenue, which was very large formerly, and capable of being 
increased to a magnitude truly formidable. But this hereditary 
revenue is now sunk almost to nothing; and in order to supply 
the deficiency, recourse is had to new methods of raising 
money, unknown to our ancestors; which constitute the extra- 
ordinary revenue. These are granted by the commons in parlia- 
meut; who, when they have voted a supply, and settled the 
quantum, usually resolve themselves into what is called a com- 
mittee of ways and means, to consider the mode of raising the 
same. The resolutions of this committcc, when approved by 
the house, are esteemed conclusive; for, though the supply 
cannot be raised till directed by act of parliament, yet no 
monied man will scruple to advance any amount to the govern- 
ment, on the credit of a bare vote of the House of Commons. 


The taxes, which are raised upon the subject, are— 


I. The /and-tax, which in its modern shape, superseded, at 
least until recently, all the former methods of rating either pro- 
perty or persons, whether by tenths or fifteenths, subsidies on 
lands, hidages, scutages, or talliages. 


Tenths and fifteenths were formerly the real tenth or fifteenth 
part of all the movables belonging to the subject. Originally 
the amount was uncertain, but was reduced to a certainty under 
Edward III., when new taxations were made of every township 
borough, and city in the kingdom. So that when, afterwards 
the commons granted the crown a fiftcenth, every parish 
immediately knew its proportion of it. 


Scutages were derived from the military tenurcs; when every 
tenant of a knight’s fee was bound to attend the king for forty 
days in every year. This personal attendance growing trouble- 
some, the tenants compounded for it, by first sending others in 
their stead, and in process of time by making, in lieu of it, a 
pecuniary satisfaction, which at last came to be levied by assess- 
ment, at so much for every knight’s fee, under the name of 
scutages. Of the same nature were hidage upon lands not held 
by military tenure, and talliage upon cities and boroughs. But 
they all fell into disuse upon the introduction, under Richard 
II. and Henry IV., of subsidies, which were a tax, not imme- 
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diately imposed upon property, but upon persons in respect of 
their reputed estates. 


The grant of scutages, talliages, or subsidies did not extend 
to spiritual preferments; which were taxed by convocation, 
which, therefore, sat as regularly as parliament: but since 15 
Car. II. another method of taxation has prevailed, which takes 
in the clergy as well as the laity. 


In the beginning of the civil war, parliament imposed weekly 
and monthly assessments upon the counties, to be levied by a 
pound-rate on lands and personal cstates; and from this time 
forwards no morc is heard of subsidies, but occasional assessments 
were granted as the national emergencies required, which were 
called a lund-tux. This was made perpetual by 38 Geo. ITI. 
c. 60, at 4s. in the pound; but subject to redemption by the 
owner of the property buying so much government stock as 
yields a dividend cxceeding by a teuth the amount thereof. 


II. The customs ; or the duties paid by the merchant, at the 
quay, upon all imported as well as exported commodities, 
the history of which cannot at present be entered into. The 
tendency of modern legislation is to make trade as free as it 
possibly can be made, consistently with the raising of the neces- 
sary revenue; and the result of numerous recent statutes has 
therefore been to reduce to a very small number indeed the 
articles on which duties are now levied. 


IIT. The excise duties; within which category fall what are 
called the assessed taxes, were first established by parliament in 
1643; the royalists at Oxford soon following the example of 
their brethren at Westminster; both sides protesting that it 
should be continued no longer than to the end of the war, and 
then be utterly abolished. Afterwards, when the nation had 
become accustomed to them, they were continued, and remain 
to the present day; although, from the first, the very name 
has been odious to the people of England. An excise duty 
has been imposed at one time or another on almost every 
conceivable article of consumption, to support the enormous 
expenses occasioned by our wars on the continent; and though 
the variety of articles subjected to duty has been of late years 
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greatly reduced, a sufficient number still remain to preserve the 
original unpopularity of the tax. 


IV. A branch of revenue levied with greater cheerfulness is 
the post-office duty for the carriage of letters. As the excise is 
owed to the parliament of 1643, it is but justice to observe that 
this uscful invention owes its first legislative establishment 
to the same assembly. The conveyance of letters for fixed rates 
was at first farmed; but in 1657, a regular post-office was 
erected. The rates were altered from time to time, and 
regulations made and penalties onacted to confine the car~ 
riage of letters to the public office; but the high charges led to 
numerous petty frauds and evasions. Finally, in 1840, a uni- 
form rate was established; and facilities have since been given 
for the transmission of books and parcels. The money-order 
office has been constituted; savings banks established in con- 
nection with the post-office; and the telegraph service put under 
its authority. 


V. The stamp duties are a tax imposed upon all parchment 
and paper whereon private instruments of almost any nature 
whatsocver are written; on probates of wills and letters of 
administration; and on various licences, as marriage licences, 
and licences to practise and exercise various callings. such as 
that of a solicitor; and on admissions to offices and degrees. 
This tax is of service to the public in general, by authenticating 
instruments, and rendering it more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any standing. 


VI. The legacy and succession duties form an important branch 
of revenue. 

The legacy duty is payable by every person who succeeds, 
whether he takes under a will or as next of kin, to personal 
property ; and varies in amount according to the consanguinity 
of the next of kin, or the absence of any relationship between 
the legatee and the testator. The succession duty is imposed 
on every succession to property, according to the value and the 
relationship of the parties to the person from whom the property 
comes. 


VIL. The inhabited house duty is also a large branch of re- 
venue. Mention is mado in Domesday of fumage or fuage, 
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vulgarly called smoke farthings; paid by custom to the king 
for every chimney in the house. But the first parliamentary 
establishment of this tax was by 18 & 14 Car. II., c. 10, whereby 
a hereditary revenue of 2s. for every hearth was granted to the 
king for ever. Upon the Revolution, hearth-money was declared 
to be “ not only a great oppression to the poorer sort, buta badge 
“ of slavery upon the whole people;” “and therefore to erect 
“a lasting monument of their majesties’ goodness, hearth- 
“money was abolished.” This monument of goodness remains 
to this day: but the prospect of it was somewhat darkened, 
when, in six years afterwards, a tax was laid upon all houses, 
and a tax also upon all windows, if they exceeded nine, in 
each house. These rates were varied, and extended, until, in 
the reign of Will. IV., the house tax was abolished, the duties 
on windows remaining. Finally, the duties on windows were 
abolished ; but in lieu thereof, a tax was imposed not on hearths, 
but on what amounts to the same thing, on inhabited houses. 


VII. There is a duty payable for every male scrvant, except 
such as are employed in husbandry, trade or manufactures. 


IX. The ninth branch of revenue is a tax of comparatively 
recent introduction, and which, although at present imposed 
from year to year, may not improbably become perpetual in 
fact, viz., the property and income tax. <A tax of this kind was 
imposed in 1797, and continued till 1802, and was again revived 
in 1803, and continued until 1816. The present tax originated 
in 1842, and has varied in amount from time to time. 


X. The tenth and last branch of the extraordinary revenue is 
the duty upon offices and pensions ; consisting in an annual pay- 
ment out of all salaries, fees, and perquisites of offices and 
pensions payable by the crown, exceeding the value of 1002. per 
annum. 


The respective produces of the several taxes before mentioned 
were originally separate and distinct funds; but since the union 
with Ireland, have formed The Consolidated Fund; pledged, in 
the first place, for the payment of the interest of the National 
Debt. That done, the surplus may be applied in reduction of 
the capital. But before any part of the revenue can be thus 
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used, it stands mortgaged by parliament to raise an annual sum 
for the maintenance of the royal household and the civil list. 

The expenses formerly defrayed by the civil list were those 
that in any shape relate to civil government; as the expenses of 
the royal household; the salarics of the judges, officers of state, 
and sovereign’s servants; the appointments to foreign ambas- 
sadors; the maintenance of the royal family; the sovereign’s 
private expenses, or privy purse; and other very numerous out- 
goings, as secrct service moncy, pensions, and other bounties. 
But in the reign of William LY. various payments previously 
charged on the civil list, were made directly chargeable on the 
consolidated fund: in conseyuence of which a sum of 00,0000. 
a year at present suffices for the maintenance of the royal family, 
and for the paymeut of such other sums as are still charged on 
the civil list. Of the whole revenue, it may be stated shortly, 
that one moiety is required for the interest of the national debt, 
and that the greater portion of the residuc is applicd to the 
maintenance of the army and navy. 7’wo Sinking Funds have 
been created for the gradual extinction of the Debt by the 
application of surplus revenuc to its redemption. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF SUBORDINATE MAGISTRATES. 


MAGISTRATES are either supreme, or thosc in whom the sovereign 
power resides; or subordinate, or those who act in an inferior 
or secondary sphere, whose rights and duties are now to be 
considered. 


It is not intended here to investigate the powers and duties 
of the great officers of state; because they arc not in that 
capacity the objcct of the laws. Neither need the office of the 
judges be considercd; because they will find a more proper 
place in the third book. The magistrates and officers, whose 
rights and duties are now fo be considered, are such as have a 
jurisdiction and authority dispersedly throughout the kingdom, 
viz., sheriffs, coroners, justices of the peace, constables, surveyors 
of highways, and overscers and guardians of the poor. 
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I. The sheriff is an officer of great antiquity, his name being 
derived from two Saxon words—scire gerefa, the reeve, bailiff, or 
officer of the shire. He is called in Latin vice-comes,as being the 
deputy of the earl or comes; to whom the custody of the shire 
is said to have been committed at the first division of this 
kingdom into counties. But the earls, in process of time, were 
delivered of that burden, and the labour was laid on the sheriff; 
the king committing custodiam comitatus to the sheriff, and him 
alone. 

Sheriffs were originally chosen by the inhabitants of the 
counties. But these popular clections growing tumultuous, 
were put an end to, and under various statutes the sheriffs 
are now assigned by the chanccllor, treasurer, and the judges, 
who meet for that purpose on the morrow of St. Martin. 
The judges then and there propose three persons, to be 
reported to the sovereign, whe afterwards appoints one of 
them to be sheriff, which ceremony is called pricking the 
sheriffs. 

Sheriffs continue in their office one year: but till a new 
sheriff be named, his office is not determined, u.less by his own 
death. 

His functions are either as a judge, as the keeper of the peace, 
as a ministcrial officer of the high court, or as the bailiff of the 
sovereign. 

He presides, by his deputy, on writs of inquiry to assess 
damages in undefended actions; and in assessing the com- 
pensation to be paid to the owners for lands taken for making 
railways and other public works. He likewise decides the 
elections of knights of the shire, of coroners, and of verderers 
of the forest. 

As keeper of the peace, he is the first man in tho county. 
He may apprehend al] persons who break the peace; he is 
bound to take all traitors, felons, and other misdoers; he is also 
to defend his county against the queen’s enemies; and for 
these purposes may command the posse comitatus to attend him ; 
and this summons every person above fifteen, and under the 
degree of a pecr, is bound to attend, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment. 

In his ministerial capacity he exccutes all proccss issuing 
from the high court and summons and returns juries at the 
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assizes. In criminal matters he can arrest and imprison; and 
he executes sentence of death. 

As the bailiff of the sovereign he is to preserve the rights of 
the crown within his bailiwick, as his county is called in the 
writs; a word introduced by the Normans, whose territory was 
formerly divided into bailiwicks. He must seize all lands 
devolved to the crown by escheat, levy all fines and forfeitures, 
and seize all waifs, wrecks, estrays, and the like, unless they be 
granted to some subject. 


To execute these various offices, the sheriff has an wnder- 
sheriff, who usually performs all the more important duties of 
the office, those only excepted where the personal presence 
of the sheriff is necessary ; and bazliffs to summon juries, attend 
the judges and justices at the assizes and quarter sessions, 
and execute writs. 


II. The coroncr’s is also a very ancient office, so called, 
coronator, because he has principally to do with pleas of the 
crown. The Chief Justice of England is the principal coroner 
in the realm, and may exercise the jurisdiction of a coroner 
in any part of the kingdom. The coroner is chosen by the 
frecholders of the county. In boroughs which have a court 
of quarter sessions, the town council appoints and pays the 
coroner for the borough. In other boroughs the coroner of 
the county has jurisdiction. He is chosen for life; but may be 
removed, either by being made sheriff, which is an office incom- 
patible with the other, or for cause, such as extortion, neglect, 
inability, or misbehaviour in office. His office and power are 
also, like those of the sheriff, either judicial or ministerial, but 
principally judicial. This consists, first, in inquiring, when any 
person is slain, or dies suddenly, or in prison, concerning the 
manner of his death. And this must be “super visum corporis” 
for, if the body be not found, the coroner cannot sit. His 
inquiry is made by a jury of twelve at least; and he may 
require the attendance of medical witnesses or assessors, and 
order a post mortem examination of the body. If any person 
be found guilty by this inquest of murder or other homicide, 
he is to commit him to prison for further trial. Another 
branch of his office is to inquire concerning shipwrecks and 
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treasure trove. For the holding of all which inquests he may 
appoint a fit and proper person to act as his deputy. 

His ministerial duty is only as the sheriff’s substitute. For 
when just exception can be taken to the sheriff, the process is 
then to be executed by the coroner. 


III. The justices of the peace, the principal of whom is the 
custos rotulorum, or keeper of the records of the county, are next 
in order. 

The sovereign is the principal conservator of the peace; and 
may give authority to any person to see the peace kept, and to 
punish such as break it; hence it is usually called tho queen’s 
peace. The coroner is a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sheriff. But the principal con- 
servators of the peace are the justices nominated by com- 
mission under the great seal, which appoints them all, 
jointly and separately, to kcep the peace, and any two or 
more of them to inquire of and determine felonics and other 
misdemeanours. 

These justices ought to be of the best reputation, and most 
worthy men in the county, and must have in real property 1007. 
per annum clear of all deductions, or a reversion or remainder 
with reserved rents amounting to 300/. per annum, or occupy 
in the county a house rated at 100/. per annum. 

Their office is determinable, 1. By the demise of the crown; 
that is, in six months after. 2. By writ discharging any par- 
ticular person from being any longer justice. 3. By writ of 
supersedeas. 4, By a new commission, which discharges all the 
former justices not included therein. 5. By accession to the 
office of sheriff or coroner. 6. By bankruptcy, the disqualifica- 
tion being only removable as in the case of Peers and members 
of the House of Commons. 

The office and duty of a justice depend on the several statutes 
which have created objects of his jurisdiction. His commission, 
first, empowers him singly to conserve the peace. It also em- 
powers any two or more to hear and determine felonies and 
other offences; which is their jurisdiction at sessions. And as 
to the powers given to them by the several statutes, which have 
heaped upon them such a variety of business, that few care 
to undertake, and fewer understand, the office; they are such, 
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that the country is greatly obliged to any magistrate, that 
without sinister views of his own will engage in this trouble- 
some service. And therefore, if a justice makes any slip, great 
indulgence is shown to him in the courts; for he cannot be 
sucd for any oversight, without notice; so as to have an oppor- 
tunity of making amends. 


IV. The office of constable is of considerable antiquity. They 
were originally appointed at the court-leets of the franchise 
or hundred over which they preside, or, in default, by the 
justices, for the better keeping of the peace. They were called 
high, to distinguish them from the petty constables, instituted 
in the reign of Edward IJJ. These latter have two offices: one 
ancicnt, the other modern. Their ancicnt office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder; an office as ancicnt as the 
time of Alfred; their more modern office is that of constable 
merely, to assist the high constable. Both high and petty con- 
stables are now abolished, unless expressly continued; and 
chosen by the justices at a petty session holden yearly for that 
purpose. 

The general duty of all constables, both high and petty, when 
appointed, as well as of the other officers, is to keep the peace 
in their several clistricts. The justices may swear-in special 
constables if disturbances exist or are apprehended; and a 
secretary of state may order persons to be sworn in, though 
exempt by law from scrving. 

But these ancicnt officers have been entircly superseded in 
the keeping of the peace by the police force; which consists 
of a chief constable appointed by the justices, and other con- 
stables appointed by the chief constable; the whole, when sworn 
in, having all the powers, privileges, and duties which any 
constable duly appointed has within his constablewick. 


V. The office of surveyor of the highway dates from the reign 
of Mary. Every parish is bound of common right to keep its 
high-roads in repair; unless, by tenure of lands or otherwise, 
this care is consigned to some particular person. From this 
burden no man was exempt, by the ancicnt laws, whatever 
other immunities he might enjoy: this being part of the trinoda 
necessitas to which every man’s estate was subject : viz., expeditio 
contra hostem, arcium constructio, et pontium reparatio. The 
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surveyors were originally appointed by the constable and church- 
wardens of the parish; afterwards by the inhabitants, or by 
the justices. But now the local authority, whether urban or 
rural, under the Public Health Act, 1875, is to act as surveyor, 
and to put in execution the laws for the repair of the public 
highways. The powers conferred for this purpose are very 
extensive; the cxpense being paid by a rate, levied in the same 
manner as the rates for the relicf of the poor. 


VI. The last of the subordinate magistrates are the overseers 
and guardians of the poor. 

The poor of England, till the time of Henry VIII., subsisted 
entirely upon private benevolence, the monasteries being their 
principal resource. Upon their dissolution, the consequence 
of indulging people in habits of indolence and beggary was 
quickly felt; and several statutes were made in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his children, for providing for the poor; who 
were principally of two sorts: sick and impotent, and therefore 
unable to work; idle and sturdy, and therefore able, but not 
willing to exercise any honest employment. Afcer many fruitless 
experiments, overscers of the poor were, under 43 Eliz. ec. 2, 
appointed in every parish, by the justices; their duties being 
to raise competent sums for the relicf of the impotent, old, 
blind, and such as were not able to work; and secondly, to 
provide work for such as were, aud could not otherwise get 
employment; for which purposes they were empowered to levy 
rates upon the inhabitauts. 

One defect in this measure was confining the management of 
the poor to parishes, which are frequently incapable of furnish- 
ing proper work. However, those who were willing were then 
at liberty to seek employment wherever it was to be had; none 
being obliged to reside in the placcs of their settlement but 
such as were unable or unwilling to work, and those places 
of settlement being only such where they were born, or had 
made their abode. 

After the Restoration a different plan was adopted, which 
rendered the employment of the poor more difficult, by author- 
ising the subdivision of parishes; greatly increased their num- 
ber, by confining them to their districts; gave birth to the 
intricacy of the poor laws, by multiplying and rendering more 
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easy the methods of gaining settlements; and, in consequence, 
created an infinity of expensive lawsuits between contending 
parishes about settlements and removals. 

A remedy was attempted by 22 Geo. IIL, c. 88, enabling 
parishes to unite with others, in order to provide poor-houses, 
and directing the appointment of guardians, who were authorized 
to contract for supplying the poor with diet and clothing, or, as 
it was termed, farming the poor. 

By other statutes, restrictions were imposed on the obtaining 
of settlements, which gave rise to more litigation; and further 
facilities were given for the erection of workhouses, The gravest 
abuses nevertheless pervaded the whole administration of these 
laws. The erroneous vicws of the local authorities led in many 
cases to an indiscriminate expenditure; and from this there 
resulted a marked demoralization of the labouring classes; 
until the amount annually expended in relief became such a 
serious burden on the rest of the community, that it was 
found necessary not only to reconstruct the machinery for 
its distribution, but to revise the principles of previous legis- 
lation. 

This was effected, in 1834, by the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Commissioners were appointed, to whose direction and control 
the administration of relief to the poor was made subject. They 
were authorized to unite parishes into Unions ; relief being then 
vested in a board of guardians, elected by the ratepayers, of 
which the resident justices are ex officio members. Relieving 
officers were appointed to assist in the administration of the 
relief and employment of the destitute poor; and the overseers 
left to collect the poor rates, and keep the accounts. 

The practice of giving out-door relicf to the able-bodied poor, 
which had been found to be productive of much evil, was, unless 
under special circumstances and in cases of emergency, put an 
end to; the law of settlement was simplified and improved, if 
such a phrase may be applied to a system thoroughly vicious in 
principle; and provision was made for the more equitable 
assessment of property and the collection of the poor-rates; for 
compelling putative fathers to maintain their illegitimate chil- 
dren ; for the proper election of guardians; the care of pauper 
lunatics; and the regulation of schools. 

The powers of the commissioners were in 1847 transferred to 
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The Poor Law Board; whose functions have been more recently 
transferred to the Local Government Board. 

Several acts have been passed since the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, leaving the statutes on this subject in such a state of com 
plexity, as to render their speedy consolidation a work rather 
of necessity than of convenience. The most recent legislation 
tends to the breaking up of that exclusive parochial system 
which has so long fostered and preserved the laws of settlement, 
the most mischievous that have ever appeared in the statute 
rolls of the empire. 


* CHAPTER X. “ 
OF THE PEOPLE, WHETHER ALIENS, DENIZENS, OR NATIVES. 


Havina treated of magistrates, next of the people; the most 
obvious division of whom is into aliens and natural-born 
subjects. Natural-born subjects are such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown; within the legiance, or allegiance 
of the queen: and aliens, such as are born out of it. Allegiance 
is the tie or ligamen, which binds the subject to the sovereign, 
in return for that protection which the sovereign affords the 
subject; the oath of allegiance, as it was administered for up- 
wards of six hundred years, containing a promise “to be true 
“ and faithful to the king and his heirs, and truth and faith to 
“ bear of life and limb and terrene honour, and not to know or 
“hear of any ill or damage intended him, without defending 
“him thercfrom.” At the Revolution, a more general form was 
introduced; the subject only promising “ that he will be faithfal 
“and bear true allegiance to the king,” without mentioning 
“his heirs,” or specifying wherein that allegiance consists. 
The oath of supremacy was calculated as a renunciation of 
the pope’s pretended authority; and the oath of abjuration, 
introduced in the reign of William III., supplied the loose 
texture of the oath of allegiance. For these several declarations, 
however, has now been substituted one single oath, recognising 
the right of the sovereign, according to law. And this oath may 
be tendered by two justices of the peace to any person whom 
they suspect of disaffection. Modern legislation has provided 
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particular forms of oaths for Roman Catholics and Jews; has 
permitted affirmations to be made by persons who object to take 
an oath; and has relieved the queen’s subjects generally from 
the penalties and disabilities formerly resulting from neglect or 
refusal to take certain formal oaths. 


But besides this express engagement, the law holds that there 
is an implied, original, and virtual allegiance, owing from every 
subject, antecedently to any express promise. For as the sove- 
reign, by the very descent of the crown, is fully invested with 
all the rights, and bound to all the duties of sovereignty, before 
his coronation; so the subject is bound to his prince by an 
intrinsic allegiance, before the superinduction of those outward 
bonds. 

Allegiance is consequently distinguished into natural and 
local; the former, unless renounced, being perpetual, the latter 
temporary. Natural allegiance is such as is due from all men 
born within the sovcreign’s dominions immediately upon their 
birth; it cannot at common law be forfeited, cancelled, or 
altered by any change of time, placc, or circumstance; but may 
now be renounce by certain formal declarations. 

Local allegiance is such as is due from an alien, or stranger 
born, for so long time only as he continucs within the qucen’s 
dominions and protection; it ccases the instant such stranger 
transfers himself from this kingdom to another. 


Natural-born subjects have, as has becn seen already, a great 
variety of rights, which they acquire by being born within the 
queen’s legiance; aliens possess also certain rights, though more 
circumscribed, some acquired by residence here, and lost when- 
ever they remove. 


An alien born may now, by statute, purchase lands or other 
estates. Formerly he could not do so; the crown being at once 
entitled to them by forfeiture. At common law, he could always 
acquire a property in goods, moncy, and other personal estate, 
or in a house for habitation; this indulgence being necessary 
or the advancement of trade; for alicns may trade as freely as 
other people; and an alien may bring an action concerning 
personal property, and may make a will, and dispose of his 
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personal estate. Alien friends only are here spoken of, or 
such whose countries are in peace with ours; for alien enemies 
have no rights, no privileges, unless by the special favour of 
the crown, or express legislative enactment, during the time 
of war. 

The children of aliens, born here in England, are, generally 
speaking, natural-born subjects, aud entitled to all the privileges 
of such, unless they choose another nationality. A denizen is an 
alien born, but who has obtained ex donatione leqis letters-patent 
to make him an English subject. He might have taken lands 
by purchase or devise, which an alien might not do; but he 
could not take by inhcritance: for his parent, being an alien, 
had no inhcritable blood, and therefore could convey none to 
the son. Aliens are now authorized to take and hold as freely 
as natural-born subjects. 


Naturalization, properly so called, cannot be performed but 
by act of parliament: for by this an alien is putin exactly the 
same stiute as if he had been born in the queen’s legiance ; except 
only that he is incapable, as well as a denizen, of being a member 
of the privy-council or of parliament. The Home Secretary may 
now, however, grant to alien friends, resident in this country, a 
certificate of naturalization; which confers on the grantee, on 
his taking an oath of allegiance, all the rights and capacities of 
a natural-born British subjcct. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE CLERGY. 


THE people are divisible into two kinds; the clergy and the 
laity. The clergy is a body of men set apart from the pcople, 
in order to attend to the service of God, and have large privileges 
allowed them. <A clergyman cannot be compelled to servo on a 
jury; nor can he be chosen to any temporal office; as bailiff, con- 
stable, or the like. During his attendance on divine service he 
is privileged from arrest, the infraction of this privilege being 
an indictable misdemeanour. But as they have their privileges, 
so also they have their disabilities. Clergymen are incapable of 
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sitting in the House of Commons, or of being councillors or 
aldermen in boroughs. They are not allowed to farm more than 
eighty acres, nor to bea partner in any trade or dealing for 
profit, unless it be carried on by the other partners. No spiri- 
tual person can be a director or managing partner; but he may 
carry on the business of a schoolmaster or be a director or 
partner in any benefit or insurance society, and he may buy 
or sell to the extent incidental to his occupation of land, but 
not in person or at a public market. 
Among the clergy, there are divers ranks and degrees. 


J. An archbishop or bishop is elected by the chapter of his 
cathedral church, by virtue of a licence and nomination from 
the crown. Election was, in early times, the usual mode of 
elevation to the episcopal chair; and in this the laity as well as 
the clergy participated; the crown reserving the right of con- 
firming the election, and granting investiture of the tempo- 
ralities. Hence the right of appointing to bishoprics is said to 
have been in the king of England, in Saxon times: because 
confirmation and investiture were in effect a donation. The 
popes, however, excepted to the granting these investitures, by 
the delivery of a ring, and pastoral staff or crosier: contending 
that this was an attempt to confer spiritual jurisdiction: and 
long and cager were the contests thus occasioned, At length, 
the Emperor Henry V. agreed to confer investitures per sceptrum 
and not per annulum et baculum; and when the kings of 
England and France consented also to alter tho form, and re- 
ceive only homage from the bishops for their temporalities, 
the court of Rome was practically successful. King John was 
prevailed upon afterwards to give up, to the monasteries and 
cathedrals, the free right of electing their prelates, whether 
abbots or bishops: reserving only the custody of the tempo- 
ralities during vacancy. But the ancient right of nomination, 
if it ever existed, was, in effect, restored to the crown by the 
statute 25 Hen. VIII., c. 20; which enacts that the king may 
send the dean and chapter his congé d’élire, to proceed to elec- 
tion ; which is always to be accompanied with a letter contain- 
ing the name of the person whom he would have them elect; 
disobedience to which recommendation involves the penalties of 
& premunire, 
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An archbishop is the chief of the clergy in a province; and 
has the inspection of the bishops of that province, as well as of 
the inferior clergy. In his own diocese, he exercises episcopal 
jurisdiction. As archbishop he, upon receipt of the sovereign’s 
writ, calls the bishops and clergy of his province to mcet in con- 
vocation; and to his Court all appeals ought to be made from 
inferior jurisdictions within his province. During the vacancy 
of any see in his province, he is guardian of the spiritualities 
thereof, as the crown is of the temporalities; and he executes 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction therein. If an archiepiscopal see 
be vacant, the dean and chapter are the spiritual guardians, 
ever since the office of prior of Canterbury was abolished at the 
Reformation. The archbishop is entitled to present by lapse to 
all the ecclesiastical livings in the disposal of his diocesan 
bishops, if not filled within six months; and he has a customary 
prerogative, like the royal corody, when a bishop is consecrated 
by him, to name a clerk or chaplain of his own to be provided 
for by such suffragan bishop. The archbishop of Canterbury 
has also, by statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21, the power of granting 
dispensations in any case, not contrary to the Holy Scriptures 
and the law of God, where the pope used formerly to grant 
them; which is the foundation of his granting special licences 
to marry at any place or time; and on this also is founded the 
right he exercises of conferring degrees, in prejudice of the 
universitics. 


The authority of a bishop, besides the administration of 
certain ordinances peculiar to that order, consists principally 
in inspecting the manners of the clergy, and punishing them 
if necessary, by suspension and deposition, his jurisdiction over 
the laity being obsolete. For this purpose he has several 
courts under him, and may visit at pleasure every part of his 
diocesc; his chancellor being appointed to hold his courts for 
him, and to assist him in matters of ecclesiastical law. The 
clergy can now only be prosecuted under the Church Discipline 
Act, which enables the Bishop to issue a commission, and on 
its report to procced either personally or send the case by 
Letters of Ltequest to the court of the province. But in certain 
cases where complaint is made of non-obedience to the rubric 
on the details of divine worship, the offending minister is te 
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be prosecuted under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
1875. 


It is also the business of a bishop to institute and induct 
to all livings in his diocese, to execute writs of sequestration 
issued by the high court, and to license, and, if necessary, with- 
draw, subject to appeal to the archbishop, the licence, and 
regulate tle stipend, of curates. 


Archhbishoprics and bishoprics may become void by death, 
deprivation for any very gross and notorious crime, and also 
by resignation; which may be made with the rescrvation of a 
pension out of the emoluments of the sec. 


II. A dean and chapter are the council of the bishop, to assist 
him in affairs of religion, and also in the temporal concerns of 
his see. When the rest of the clergy were settled in their parishes, 
these were reserved for the celebration of «ivine service in the 
cathedral; and the chief of them, who presided over the rest, 
obtained the name of decanus or dean, being probably at first 
appointed to superintend ten canons or prebendaries. All deans 
were formerly clected by the chapter, but are now appointed 
directly by the crown. The canons or prebendaries, constituting 
the chapter, are somctimcs appointed by the crown, sometimes 
by the bishop, and somctimes elected by cach other. 

Deancries and prebends may become void, like a bishopric, 
by death, by deprivation, or by resignation. Also if a dean, 
prebendary, or other spiritual person, be made bishop of a see 
in England, all the preferments of which he was before possessed 
are voll; and thecrown may present to them in the right of the 
prerogative royal. 


II. An archdcacon is usually appointed by the bishop 
himself; and has a kind of jurisdiction in his archdeaconry, 
originally derived from the bishop, but now independent and 
distinct from his. He therefore visits the clergy; and has his 
separate court for punishment of offenders by spiritual censures, 
and for hearing causes of ccclesiastical cognizance, a jurisdiction 
now almost obsolcte. 


IV. The rural deans are very ancient officers of the church, 
but almost grown out of use. They were deputies of the bishop, 
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to inspect the conduct of the clergy, report dilapidations, 
examine candidates for confirmation, and to exercise in minuter 
matters, an inferior degree of judicial and coercive authority. 


V. The next, and the most numerous, order are parsons and 
vicars. A parson, persona ecclesiwv, is one that has full possession 
of all the rights of a parochial church. He is called parson, 
persona, because by his person the church is represented; and 
he is in himself a body corporate, in order to protect and defend 
its rights by a perpetual succession. A parson has the freehold 
of the parsonage-house, the glebe, the tithes, and other dues. But 
these are somctimes appropriated ; that is to say, the benefice 
is annexed to some corporation, cither sole or aggregate, being 
the patron of the living; a contrivance which scems to have 
sprung from the policy of the monks. 

At the first establishment of parochial clergy, the tithes 
were distributed in a fourfold division; one for the bishop, 
another for the fabric of the church, a third for the poor, and 
the fourth for the incumbent. When the secs became amply 
endowed, the bishops were prohibited from demanding their 
share; and the division was into three parts only. And hence 
it was inferred by the monasterics, that a small part was 
sufficient for the officiating priest; and that the remainder 
might well be applied to the use of their own fraternities, 
subject to the burden of repairing the church, and providing for 
its constant supply. And therefore they bought all the advow- 
sons within their reach, and appropriated the benefices to the 
use of their own corporation. The tithes and the glebe they 
kept in their own hands, without presenting any clerk, they 
themselves undertaking to provide for the service of the church. 

Thus were most, if not all, of the appropriations at present 
existing originally made; being annexed to bishoprics, prebends, 
and religious houses, including nunneries and certain military 
orders, all of which were spiritual corporations. Under Henry 
VIII., the appropriations which belonged to those religious 
houses, were given to the king. And from this have sprung all 
the lay appropriations or secular parsonages in the kingdom; 
they having been afterwards granted by the crown. 


These appropriating corporations were wont to depute one of 
their own body to perform divine service in those parishes of which 
G 
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the society was the parson. This officiating minister was called 
vicarius or vicar, and his stipend was at the discretion of the 
appropriator ; who was compelled from time to time, by various 
statutes, to make a proper provision for him; which endowment 
has usually been by a portion of the glebe, and a particular 
share of the tithes which the appropriator found it most trouble- 
some to collect, and which is therefore generally called privy or 
small tithes. But no particular rule having been observed, some 
vicarages are liberally, some scantily, endowed: and hence also 
the tithes of many things, are in some parishes rectorial, and in 
some vicarial rights. The distinction, thereforo, of a parson 
and vicar is this: the parson has for the most part the whole 
right to all the ecclesiastical dues in his parish; but a vicar 
has generally an appropriator over him, entitled to the best 
part of his profits, to whom he is in effect perpetual curate, with 
a standing salary. 


The method of becoming a parson or vicar isthe same. To 
both there are four requisites: holy orders, presentation, insti- 
tution, and induction. The method of conferring holy orders 
is foreign to the purpose of these commentaries, except so far 
that no person can be admitted a dcacon before twenty-three, 
or a priest before twenty-four years of age, as required by the 
canons of 1608, which in this point are enforced by the statute 
44 Geo. IIL., c. 48. 


When a person has been admitted to holy orders, he may be 
presented to a parsonage or vicarage; that is, the patron may 
offer his clerk to the bishop to be instituted. The bishop may 
refuse him upon many accounts, as, if the patron is cxcommu- 
nicated, and remains in contempt forty days, or if the clerk be 
unfit: which unfitness is of several kinds. First, with regard 
to his person; as, if he be under age, or unfit to discharge the 
pastoral office for want of learning; of which last the bishop is 
sole judge. If the bishop admits the patron’s presentation, the 
clerk is next to be instituted by him; which is a kind of inves- 
titure of the spiritual part of the benefice: for by institution the 
care of the souls of the parish is committed to the charge of the 
clerk. When the bishop is also the patron, and confers the 
living, the presentation and institution are one and the same 
act, and are called a collation to a benefice. And by institution 
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or collation the church is full, so that there can be no fresh 
presentation till another vacancy. Upon institution, also, the 
clerk may enter on the parsonage-house and glebe, and take the 
tithes. But he cannot grant or let them, or bring an action for 
them, till induction, which is performed in virtue of a mandate 
from the bishop to the archdeacon, and is done by giving the 
clerk corporal possession of the church, as by holding the ring 
of the door, tolling the bell, or the like: a form required by law, 
to give all the parishioners due notice, and sufficient certainty 
of their new minister, to whom thcir tithes are to be paid. A 
clerk thus presented, instituted, and inducted is then, and not 
before, in complete possession, and is called persona impersonutu, 
or parson imparsonec. 

The rights of a parson or vicar, in his tithes and ecclesiastical 
dues, fall more properly under the second book: and as to his 
duties, they are principally of ecclesiastical cognizance; those 
only excepted which are laid upon him by statute. And those 
are indced so numerous, that with the exception of residence, to 
which it is enough to allude, reference must be made to those 
authors as have compiled treatises expressly upon this subject. 

A parson or vicar may cease to be so, 1, vy death; 2, by 
cession, in taking anothcr benefice; 3, by consecration; for, as 
was mentioned before, when a clerk is promoted to a bishopric, 
all his other preferments are void the instant that he is conse- 
crated; 4, by resignation, accepted by the ordinary; 5, by 
deprivation, for fit and sufficient causes allowed by tho law, 
which it is unnecessary here to enumerate; 6, by renunciation 
of his orders; that is, by relinquishing by deed enrolled in 
Chancery, as far as he can, all the privileges of his order. 

Besides parsons and vicars, properly so called, there are 
numerous ministers of the church who have many of the rights, 
and are subject to most of the disabilities, of the beneficed clergy. 
These aré the incumbents of districts, constituted parishes by 
special acts of parliament, or formed from time to time by virtue 
of the powers conferred on the Church Building Commissioners, 
appointed by 58 Geo. III. c. 45, all of whom are subject to the 
visitation and correction of the bishop. These ministers were for 
some time called perpetual curates, but are now designated vicars. 


VI. A curate is the same that a vicar was formerly, an offi- 
a 2 
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ciating temporary minister. This section of the clergy are the 
objects of several statutes, which ordain, that they] shall be 
paid such stipend as the bishop thinks reasonable; he alone also 
having authority to grant, and, subject to appeal to the metro- 
politan, withdraw their licences. 


Of certain inferior ecclesiastical officors the common law takes 
notice, v1zZ.: 


VII. Churchwardens, the guardians of the church, and repre- 
sentatives of the body of the parish, who are sometimes appointed 
by the parson, sometimes by the parish, sometimes by both 
together, as custom directs. As to the church, churchyard, &c., 
they have no sort of interest therein; but if any damage is done 
thereto, the parson only or vicar shall have the action. Lands, 
however, given for the benefit of the parish, the churchwardens 
and overseers hold in the nature of a body corporate. Their 
office also is to repair the church, if they have funds, and to 
make rates for that purpose; of which, however, they have no 
means of enforcing payment from those who refuse. They are 
to keep all persons orderly while in church, and formerly might 
levy a shilling forfeiture on all such as did not repair to church 
on Sundays and holidays. 


VIII. Parish clerks and sextons have freeholds in their offices. 
They may be punished, but cannot be deprived by ccclesiastical 
censures; a parish clerk may be removed by the archdeacon. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARITIME STATES. 


Tu lay part of the community, or such as are not of the clergy, 
may be divided into the civil, the military, and the maritime. 


I. The civil state consists of the nobility and the commonalty 
Of the nobility, those now in use are dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons. 


A duke, though he is, in respect of his title of nobility, 
inferior in point of antiquity to many others, yet is superior to 
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all of them in rank; his being the first title of dignity after the 
royal family. 


A marquis is the next degree. His office formerly was to 
guard the frontiers of the kingdom; in particular, the marches 
of Wales and Scotland. The title has long been a mere ensign 
of honour. 


An earl is a title of nobility so ancient that its origin cannot 
clearly be traced out. Among the Saxons they are called ealdor- 
men, Signifying senior or senator as among the Romans; and also 
schiremen, because they had the civil government of a shire. On 
the irruption of the Danes, they changed the name to ecorles, and 
in Latin wore called comites, from being the king’s attendants. 
After the Conquest they were called counts or countees, from the 
French; but did not long retain that name, though their shires 
are called counties to this day; and the name has long been a 
mere title, they having now nothing to do with the government 
of the county. 


The name of vice-comes or viscount was afterwards made use of 
as an arbitrary title of honour by Henry VI. when he created 
John Beaumont a peer, by the name of Viscount Beaumont, 
which was the first instance of the kind. 


A baron’s is the most general title of nobility; for originally 
every peer of superior rank had a barony annexed to his other 
titles. Barons at first were the same with the present lords of 
manors, to which the name of court baron, incident to every 
manor, gives some countenance. All lords of manors, or barons, 
had seats in parliament, till, about the reign of John, the con- 
flux of them became so troublesome, that the king was obliged 
to divide them, and summon only the greater barons in person, 
leaving the small ones to sit by representation in another house; 
which gave rise to the separation of the two houses of parlia- 
ment. By degrees the title came to be confined to the lords of 
parliament only; and there were no other barons among the 
peerage, till Richard II. first made it a mere title of honour, by 
conferring it on divers persons by letters-patent. 


The right of peerrge seems to have been originally territorial, 
and when the land was alienated, the dignity passed with it as 
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appendant. Thus the bishops still sit in the House of Lords in 
right of certain ancient baronies supposed to be annexed to 
their episcopal lands. But when alienations grew frequent, the 
dignity of peerage was confined to the lineage of the party 
ennobled; and instead of territorial, became, and has long been, 
exclusively personal. 


A nobleman, in cases of treason and felony, is tried by his 
peers. This privilege does not extend to bishops, who are not 
ennobled in blood, and consequently not peers with the nobility. 
Pceresses, either in their own right or by marriage, are entitled 
to be tried by the pecrs. If a woman, noble in her own right, 
marries a commoner, she remains noble, and shall be tried by 
her peers; but if only noblo by marriage, then by a second 
marriage with a commoner she loses her dignity; for as by 
marriage it is gained, by marriage it is lost. A peer cannot be 
arrested in civil cascs; and sitting in judgment gives his verdict 
not upon oath, but upon his honour: but when examined as 
a witness he must be sworn. A pcer cannot lose his nobility 
but by death, and cannot be degraded but by act of parliament. 


The commonalty are divided into several degrees; yet all are 
in law pecrs, in respect of their want of nobility. 


The first personal dignity after nobility is a kniyht of the 
Garter; first instituted by Edward III. Next follows a knight 
hanneret, created by the king in person, in the field, under the 
royal banner, in time of open war. Else he ranks after baronets, 
who are the next order. This is a dignity of inheritance, 
created by letters-patent, and usually descendible only to issue 
male. lt was first instituted by James I., and sold at a fixed 
price, in order to raise a sum for the reduction of the province 
of Ulster; for which reason all baronets have the arms of Ulster 
superadded to their family coat. Next follow knights of the 
Bath, instituted by Henry IV., and revived by George I. in 
1725. The last of these inferior nobility are kniyhts bachelors, 
the most ancient, though the lowest, order of knighthood; for 
there is an instance of Alfred’s conferring this order on his son 
Athelstan. Formerly every one who held a knight’s fee, or 207, 
per annum, was obliged to be knighted, or pay a fine. The 
exertion of this prerogative to raise money by Charles I., gave 
great offence, and it was consequently abolished by statute. 
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These are all the names of dignity in this kingdom, esquires 
and gentlemen being only names of worship. But before these 
last the heralds rank colonels, serjeants-at-law, and doctors in 
the three learned professions. Esquires and gentlemen are 
confounded together by Sir Edward Coke, who observes, that 
esquire is a gentleman, and a gentleman is one qui arma gerit, 
who bears coat armour, the grant of which adds gentility to 
a man’s family. A yeoman is ho that hath free land of forty 
shillings by the year; who was anciently thereby qualified to 
serve on juries, vote for knights of the shire, and do acts where 
the law required a probus et legalis homo. And the rest of the 
commonalty are in law tradesmen, artificers, and labourers. 


II. The military state includes such persons as are peculiarly 
appointed for the defeuce of the realm. 

King Alfred is said to have first settled a national militia in 
this kingdom, and made all his subjects soldiers; but the par- 
ticulars of this regulation are unknown. Upon the Norman 
Conquest the feudal law was introduced, and all the lands 
in the kingdom were divided into knights’ fees, in number 
above sixty thousand; and for evcry knight’s fee a knight or 
soldier, miles, was to attend the king for forty days in a year; 
in which space of time, before war was reduced to a science, the 
campaign was generally finished. This service degenerated in 
time into pecuniary commutations or aids, and military tenures 
were finally abolished at the Restoration. 


The assize of arms, 27 Hen. II., and afterwards the statute 
of Winchester, under Edward I., obliged every man, according 
to his degree, to provide a determinate quantity of such arms as 
were then in use, in order to kcep the peace. The weapons 
were changed by 4 & 5 Ph. & M. c. 2, into others of more 
modern service; before which, however, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., lieutenants had been introduced, as standing represen- 
tatives of the crown, to keep the counties in military order. 


Thus things stood till the repeal of the statutes of armour, 
under James I.; after which, when Charles I. issued commis- 
sions of liceutenancy, it became a question how far the power 
of the militia did inherently reside in the crown. This question 
became the cause of the rupture between the king and parlia- 
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ment, the two houses not only denying this prerogative of the 
crown, but also seizing into their own hands the entire power 
of the militia. Soon after the Restoration, however, when 
the military tenures were abolished, the right of the crown 
was recognised; and the order by which the militia now 
stands is principally built upon the statutes which were then 
passed. The general scheme is to discipline a certain number 
of the inhabitants of every county, chosen if necessary by ballot; 
but the militia force has generally been sufficiently supplied 
with volunteers. The militia are not compellable to march out 
of their counties, unless in case of invasion or actual rebellion 
within the realm, nor in any case compellable to march out of 
the kingdom. They are to be exercised at stated times: and 
when in actual service, are subject to the Mutiny Act and 


articles of war. 


When the nation was engaged in war, more vetcran troops 
and more regular discipline were necessary. And therefore for 
raising armies, more rigorous methods were put in use; but 
these are to be looked upon as temporary only, and not as any 
part of the permanent laws. For martial law, which is entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions, is in truth no law, but something 
indulged rather than allowed as a law. The necessity of disci- 
pline in an army is the only thing which gives it countenance; 
and therefore it ought not to be permitted in time of peace, 
when the courts are open for all persons to reccive justice 
according to law. 


It has now, however, for many years been judged necessary 
to maintain a body of troops, under the command of the crown ; 
who are ipso facto disbanded at the expiration of every year, 
unless continued by parliament; and to keep this body of 
troops in order, an annual act passes, which commences with 
the important recital, “that the raising or keeping a standing 
“ army in time of peace, unless it be with the consent of parlia- 
“ ment, is against law ;” but that it is adjudged necessary that 
a body of forces should be continued for the safety of the 
kingdom and the defence of the possessions of the crown. This 
statute confers power on the crown to make “articles of war 
“for the better government of the forccs;” with the limitation that 
no person shall by such articles be subject to suffer any punish- 
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ment extending to life or limb, or be kept in penal servitude, 
except for crimes which are expressly made punishable in this 
way by the statute itself. It authorizes the calling together of 
courts martial ; prescribes their procedure; specifies the offences 
of which thoy may take cognizance, and the punishments they 
may inflict ; and makes minutc regulations as to the enlistment 
of recruits, the billeting of troops and the supply of carriages, 
the enactments of the Petition of Right being suspended in that 
respect. 

Besides the militia and regular army, numerous corps of yeo- 
manry and volunteers have been from time to time enlisted, 
their organization being also regulated by statute. 


Ill. The maritime state. The navy has ever becn the greatest 
defence and ornament of the realm ; it is itsancient and natural 
strength; the floating bulwark of the island; an army, from 
which no danger can be apprehended to liberty: and accord- 
ingly it has been assiduously cultivated, even from the earliest 


ages. 


The powcr of impressment by royal commission was long a 
matter of dispute, and submitted to with great re:uctance; but 
it is part of the common law, and its legality cannot be doubted. 
The voluntary enlistment of seamen is now, however, so effec- 
tually encouraged, that the navy is manned without any recourse 
to the revolting system of kidnapping which was formerly 
resorted to. There is also a reserve volunteer and artillery 


force open to seafaring people. 


The discipline of the fleet is directed by orders first enacted 
by parliament soon after the Restoration, and revised from 
time to time since. In these «rticles of the nuvy almost every 
offence is set down, and the punishment annexed. 

The marine forces are subject to the discipline of the navy 
while on board ship; but are regulated, while on shore, by an 
annual Marine Mutiny Act, containing a similar recital, and 
corresponding provisions to those contained in the annual act 
applicable to the army. 
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* CHAPTER XIII. * 
OF THE PEOPLE IN THEIR PRIVATE RELATIONS. 


THE rights and dutics of the people in their private relations 
are 


1. That of master and servant; 2. That of husband and wife ; 
and 8. That of parent and child. But since parents may be 
snatched away before they have completed their duty to their 
children, the law provides a fourth relation, 4. That of guardian 
and ward, 


I. Of master and servant. Slavery cannot subsist in England. 
A slave, the instant ho lands in England, or puts his foot on the 
deck of a British man-of-war, becomes a freeman; that is, the 
law protects his person and his property. But the law also 
recognises that contract whereby one freeman surrenders to 
another for a certain time his natural right of free action, by 
becoming his servant. 


The first sort of servants are menial servants; so called from 
being intra menia, or domestics. The contract between them 
and their masters, if the hiring be general, is for a year. But 
the contract may be made for any larger or smaller term; and 
is by custom determinable by a month’s notice, or, what is an 
equivalent in the case of the servant, a month’s wages. 


Another species of servants are apprentices, from apprendrs 
to learn, who are usually bound for a term of years, to serve 
their masters, and be maintained and instructed by them. This 
is usually done to persons in trade; and disputes between them 
may, in certain cases, be settled by the justices. 


A third species are workmen, labourers, handicraftsmen, &c., &c., 
who arc hired by the day or the week, and do not live intra menia, 
concerning whom many statutes have been passed, on principles 
of legislation which have long been abandoned. The County 
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Court and the Justices now exercise a summary jurisdiction in 
enforcing performance of contracts of service. 


The labour of children in factories is regulated by statute ; 
the employment of women and girls in mines is prohibited ; and 
that of children in agriculture under eight prohibited, and above 
that age made conditional, on their having previously received a 
certain amount of education. 


A servant may be dismissed without notice for a reasonable 
cause, as, in the case of domestics, moral misconduct, and in all 
cases, wilful disobedience to a lawful order, or neglect of duty. 
He is not then entitled to any wages from the day he is 
discharged, except those then due; but if wrongfully discharged, 
he is entitled to wages up to the end of the current period of 
his service. If, again, a servant who is paid quarterly, or yearly, 
or at any other fixed time, improperly leave his service, or is 
guilty of such misconduct as to justify his dismissal during the 
currency of the period, he is not entitled to wages for any part 
thercof, even to the day he quits. 


Merchant seamen must be classed as a distinct species of 
servants, their contracts and conduct being in a great measure 


regulated by the acts of parliament relating to merchant 
shipping. 


There is yet a fifth species of servants, if they may be so called, 
being rather in a superior, a ministerial, capacity; such as 
stewards, factors and bailiffs: whom, however, the law considers 
as servants, pro tempore, with regard to such of their acts as 
affect their master’s or employer’s property. 


By service, all servants become entitled to wages; which must 
be paid in money, payment in goods or otherwise than in current 
coin being prohibited by the Truck Act. - And the law, in some 
respects, places this right to wages very high. Thus in the 
payment of the debts of a testator or intestate they rank before 
specialty debts; and in a bankruptcy the wages of the clerks or 
servants, labourers or workmen of the bankrupt, may, up to 
an amount not exceeding fifty pounds, be paid in full. 

One important feature incident to the relationship of master 
and servant, is that the latter cannot in general recover 
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damages from his master for a mere nonfeasance on his part, 
nor for the negligence of a fellow-servant in the course of his 
employment; for he is, as it were, rowing in the same boat 
with them, and is supposed on entering the service to agree to 
incur any danger attaching to his position. But to this general 
rule important exceptions are created by the Employers Liability 
Act, 1880, making employers responsible for personal injury 
arising from defective ways, machinery, or plant; or from the 
negligence of any superintendent in the employer’s service to 
whose directions the workman was bound to conform; or from 
any act or omission of a person in the employer’s service done 
in obedience to his rules or particular instructions. If, how- 
ever, the workman knew of the defect or negligence and failed 
to give information, he cannot recover, for it is his own fault 
that he suffered injury in consequence. 


The master may maintain, that is, assist his servant in an 
action against a stranger; whereas, in general, it is an offence 
to encourage suits, which is called maintenance. A master like- 
wise may justify an assault in defence of his servant, and a 
servant in defence of his master. And if any person retain my 
servant, for which the servant departeth from me, and goeth to 
serve the other, I may have an action against both the new 
master and the servant, or either of them: but if the new master 
did not know that he was my scrvant, no action lies; unless he 
afterwards refuse to restore him upon information and demand. 


The master is answerable for the act of his servant, if done by 
his command, either expressly given or implicd: nam, qui facit 
per alium, facit per se. Therefyre, if the servant commit a tres- 
pass by the command of his master, the master shall be guilty 
of it, though the servant is not thereby excused; for he is only 
to obey his master in matters that are lawful. If an innkeeper’s 
servants rob his guests, the master is bound to restitution, for he 
ought to provide honcst servants; unless he protect himself by 
notice to those who come to his house ; and whatever a servant is 
permitted to do in the usual course of his business, is equivalent 
to a general command. If I pay money to a banker's servant, 
the banker is answerable for it; if I pay it to a clergyman’s or 
a physician’s servant, whose usual business it is not to receive 
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money for his master, and he embezzles it, I must pay it over, 
again. A wife, a friend, a relation, that usually transacts 
business for a man, are quouwd hoc his servants ; and the principal 
must answer for their conduct: for the law implies, that they 
act under a gencral command. If I usually deal with a trades- 
man by myself, or constantly pay him ready money, I am not 
answerable for what my servant takes upon trust, for here is no 
implied order to the tradesman to trust my servant; but if I 
usually send him upon trust, or sometimes on trust and some- 
times with ready moncy, I am answerable for all he takes up, 
for the tradesman cannot possibly distinguish when he comes by 
my order, and when upon his own authority. 

If a servant, again, by his negligence does any damage to a 
stranger, the master shall answer for his neglect. Ifa smith’s 
servant lames a horse while he is shoeing him, an action lies 
against the master, and not against the servant; but in these 
cases the damage must be done while he is actually employed in 
the master’s service, otherwise the servant shall answer for his 
own misbehaviour. In all these cases the master may be a loser 
by the trust reposed in a servant, but never can be a gainer; 
he may be answerable for his servant’s misbehaviour, but never 
can shelter himself by laying the blame on his agent: for the 
wrong done by the servaut is in law the wrong of the master 
himself; and no man shall be allowed to take advantage of 
his own wrong. 


II. The second private relation of persons is that of husband 
and wife; arising from marriage, which the law regards as a 
civil contract, holiness of the matrimonial state being left to the 
ecclesiastical law. Marriage then is valid where the parties 
were willing to contract, able to contract, and did contract, in 
the form required by law. 

Consensus non concubitus faciat nuptias, the maxim of the civil 
law, is therefore to that extent adopted by our law; which con- 
siders all persons able to contract who do not labour under 
certain disabilities or incapacities. 

Theso disabilities were formerly either canonical or civi]. Con- 
sanguinity or relationship by blood, affinity or relationship by 
marriage, and corporeal infirmity were canonical disabilities, 
making the marriage voidable, but not ipso facto void, until 
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sentence of nullity had been obtained. The last of these is now 
the only cunonicul disability on which marriages can be declared 
void. The others have by statute becn made civil disabilities, 
which make the contract void ab initio. 

Besides consanguinity and affinity, now civd disabilities, there 
are three others of a like nature; firstly, a prior marriage, or 
having another husband or wife living; in which case the second 
marriage is to all intents void;—secondly, want of age; which 
being sufficient to avoid all other contracts in the parties con- 
tracting ought, a fortiort, to avoid this, the most important of 
any. Therefore, if a boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve, 
marries, this marriage is imperfect; and either, when of the 
age of consent, may declare the marriage void. But it is so far 
a marriage that, if at the age of consent they agree to continue 
together, they necd not be married again. The third inca- 
pacity is want of reason; without a competent share of which, 
as no other, so neither can the matrimonial contract be valid. 


The want of consent of parents or guardians, where either 
party is a minor, is treated as a civil disability; but to this it 
can scarcely be said to amount. The consent required by law 
is that of the father, or if he be dead, of the guardian; or if 
there be no guardian, of the mother; or if there be no mother, 
then of any guardian appointed by the High Court. But the 
marriage of a minor without the requisite conscnt is, nevertheless, 
valid; the provisions of the statute in this respect being only 
directory. If, however, the marriage was solemnized by means 
of the false oath or fraudulent procurement of onc of the parties, 
the party so offending is liable to forfeit all the property which 
would otherwise accrue from the marriage. 


Finally, to constitute a valid marriage, the partics must not 
only be willing and able to contract, but actually must contract in 
due form of law. Any contract made, per verbu de presenti, and 
in case of cohabitation per verba de futuro, was before the time of 
George II. so far valid that the partics might be compelled in 
the Courts Christian to celebrate it in fucie ecclesia, But these 
verbal contracts are now of no force to compel a future marriage ; 
their only operation being to give the party who is willing to 
perform his promise aright of action against the one who refuses 
to do so. 
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Until the reign of William IV., no marriage was valid that 
was not celebrated in church, unless by dispensation from 
the archbishop of Canterbury—after publication of banns—or 
by licence from the ordinary; and it was essential that it 
should be performed by a person in holy orders. 

The statute 6 & 7 William IV. c. 35, was passed for the 
benefit of those who objected to the services of the Church, 
and was the result of a long struggle, carried on in and out of 
parliament ; the bitterness of which, the question being polemical, 
has scarcely yet subsided. It provides for places of worship 
being registered for the solemnization of marriage; and permits 
of this contract being entered into before a registrar of marriages 
without any religious sanction whatever; so that it is no longer 
essential, either that a marriage should be solemnized in church, 
or by a person in orders. But whether solemnized in church, 
performed in a place of worship, or entered into before the 
registrar, a marriage must in all cases be preceded and accom- 
panied by certain circumstances of publicity, or be entered into 
in virtue of a licence, which is obtainable only on a solemn 
declaration, equivalent as regards the penalty for falsity to an 
oath, that there is no legal impediment. 


Marriages are dissolved by death or divorce. There are two 
kinds of divorce, the one for the canonical impediment of 
incapacity existing before the marriage, the other for adultery, 
committed after the marriage. In divorces for corporeal infirmity 
the marriage is null ab initio; and the issue, if any, of such 
marriage are bastards. In cases of divorce for adultery no such 
result takes place, for the marriage was lawful ab initio. 

The canon law considering marriage as in the nature of a 
sacrament, does not allow it to be unloosed for any cause 
whatsoever, that arises after the union is made; and, adultery 
is at common law only a cause of separation from bed and 
board; for if divorces be allowed to depend upon a matter 
within the power of either of the parties, they must, so long as 
men and women are governed by their passions, be extremely 
frequent. 


Hence arose the practice of dissolving marriages by special 
acts of parliament, or priévilegia, a remedy which, from its very 
nature, was within the reach only of the wealthy. It became, 
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consequently, a subject of natural and just complaint by those 
who could not pay for a divorce, that the law favoured the 
rich only; and the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
was constituted to grant divorces as a right, not as a privi- 
legium. This jurisdiction is now exercised in the High Court 
of Justice. 


The legal consequences of marriage now depend on the date on 
which it was contracted. 

At common law, the husband and wife became, by marriage, 
one person; the legal existence of the woman was incorporated 
into that of the husband ; under whose ever, she did everything ; 
being called a féme-covert, and her condition her coverture. Upon 
this principle a man could not grant anything to his wife, or 
enter into a covenant with her, for this would suppose her 
separate existence ; and, therefore, also compacts made between 
husband and wife, when single, were voided by the marriage. 


These rules of Law have been altered; and a woman married 
since Ist January, 1883, may now hold, and decal with her 
property and earnings, as if she were a féme-sole. Property 
acquired by a woman, previously married, now vests in her, 
and she can contract for, acquire, hold, and deal with property 
as if she were a feme-sole; nor is the husband bound to pay her 
debts, incurred before marriage, cxcept to the extent of the 
property he has reccived with her. On the other band, her 
property is liable for her debts, and her hushand is so no 
longer. Yct he is always bound to provide her with necessaries ; 
and if she contract debts for them, he must pay them, unless 
he supplies her with necessaries himself; but for anything 
besides necessaries, he is not chargeable, unless she had autho- 
rity to contract for him. And if he deserts her she may apply 
to a magistrate and obtain alimony. 

If a wife elopes with another man, the husband is not 
chargeable even for necessaries; and if the person who fur- 
nishes her with goods, is apprised that she has no authority 
to pledge her husband’s credit, he cannot recover. If she 
be injured in person or property, she can now bring an action 
in her own name, and the damages will be her separate 
property ; so, on the other hand she can be sued, without the 
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husband being made a defendant, and shall answer for damages 
and costs out of her separate estate, if she has one. 

In criminal prosecutions the wife might always be indicted 
and punished separately, for the union is only civil. And a 
husband or wife may give evidence for or against each other in 
a civil action, but not in a criminal proceeding; unless the 
offence is against the person of either, for then this rule does 
- not apply. 

In some instances the wife is considered as acting by his 
compulsion; and therefore for offences committed by her 
through constraint of her husband, the law excuscs her; but 
this extends not to treason or murder. 


The husband by the old law, might give his wife moderate 
correction, but in the polite reign of Charles II., this power began 
to be doubted ; and either party may now have security of the 
peace against the other. 


III. The next, and the most universal relation in nature, 1s 
derived from the preceding, that between parent and child. 


Children are of two sorts: legitimate, and bastards. 


1. A legitimate child is he that is born in lawful wedlock, or 
within a competent time afterwards; and to him the parents 
owe maintenance, protection, and education. 


The duty of parents to maintain their children is a principle 
of natural law, which the municipal law enforces, by the statutes 
43 Eliz. c. 2, and 5 Geo. I. c. 8; the result being that no person 
is bound to provide a maintenance for his issue, unless where 
the child is impotent and unable to work, either through 
infancy, disease, or accident, and then is only obliged to find it 
with necessarics, the penalty on refusal being 20s. a month. 
The law makes no provision to prevent the disinheriting of 
children by will, leaving every man’s property in his own 
disposal, upon a principle of liberty in this as well as every 
other action. 


Protection is also a natural duty, rather permitted than 
enjoined by municipal law; nature, in this respect, working so 
strongly as to need rather a check than aspur. A parent may 
maintain his children in their lawsuits without being guilty of 
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maintenance; and he may also justify an assault and battery in 
defence of their persons. 

The duty of parents to give the children an education suitable 
to their station in life, the municipal laws of most countries 
have been defcctive in enforcing. Interference till recently was 
limited to annual grants by parliament for promoting the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor, under the control of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Education. But the attendance of 
children at an efficient school may now be enforced, under the 
statute providing for the creation of School Boards. 


The power of a parent over his children is derived from their 
duty to him. He may lawfully correct his child, being under 
age, in a reasonable manner; and this power he may delegate, 
during his life, to the tutor or schoolmaster, who is then in loco 
parentis, so far as is necessary to fulfil the purposes for which he 
is employed. The parent’s consent to the marriage of the child 
while under age is also required, although the want of it does 
not invalidate the marriage. A father has no other power over 
his son’s estate than as his trustee or guardian; he may have the 
benefit of his children’s labour while they live with, and are 
maintained by him; and his authority ceascs at the age of 
twenty-one, when the children are supposed to arrive at years 
of discretion. 


During the father’s life, the mother, as such, is entitled to no 
power, but only to reverence and respect; and until the begin- 
ning of the present reign might have been excluded from all 
access to them. The High Court of Justice may now direct that 
a mother shall have access to her children; and if such children 
are within the age of s‘ateen years, that they be delivered to 
her until they attain that age. 


The duties of children to their parents arise also from natural 
justice. For to those who gave us existence we naturally owe 
subjection and obedience during minority, and honour and 
reverence ever after. This tic of nature the law does not hold 
to be dissolved by any misbehaviour of the parent; and there- 
fore a child is equally justifiable in defending the person, or 
maintaining the suit, of a bad parent as a good one; and is 
equelly compellable to maintain and provide for a wicked and 
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unnatural progenitor, as for one who has shown the greatest 
tenderness and parental affection. 


2. Illegitimate chiidren, or bastards, are such as are not only 
begotten, but born, cut of lawful matrimony ; or s0 long after 
the death of the husband that by the usual course of gestation 
they could not be begotten by him. Children born during 
wedlock may indeed, in some circumstances, be bastards; as if 
the husband be out of the kingdom of England, or, as the law 
phrases it, extra quatuor maria, for above nine months, so that no 
access to his wifecan be presumed. So in case of divorce for 
corporeal imbecility, the issue born during the coverture are 
bastards, the marriage having been null from the beginning. 

The only duty of parents to their bastard children which the 
law recognises, is that of maintenance, which may be directed 
by two justices, and enforced by distress and imprisonment. 


The rights of a bastard are few, being only such as he can 
acquire, for he can trherté nothing, being looked upon as the son 
of nobody, and called jilius nullius, or sometimes filius populi. 
He may gain a surname by reputation; for he has none by 
inheritance; and he cannot be heir to any one, neither can he 
have heirs, but of his own hody; for he has no ancestor from 
whom any inheritable blood can be derived. 


IV. The only private relation remaining is that of guurdian and 
ward, Which bears a near resemblance to the last, and is plainly 
derived out of it; the guardian being only a temporary parent. 

Of the several species of guardians, the first are guardians by 
nature; viz., the father and, in some cases, the mother of the 
child. This guardianship is a right to the custody of the person 
of the infant, until he or she attains twenty-one. For if an 
estate be left to an infant, the father is at common law the 
guardian, and must account for the profits. There are also 
guardians for nurture, which are the father, or, if he be dead, the 
mother, till the infant attains the age of fourteen; a guardian- 
‘ship which has no reference to the infant’s property, but relates 
merely to his person. 


Next are guardians in socage,an appellation to be explained 
afterwards, called guardians by the common luw; for when the 
minor is entitled to lands, the guardianship devolves upon his 
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next of kin, to whom the inheritance cannot possibly descend. 
For the law does not trust the person of an infant to him who 
may by possibility be heir to him, that there may be no 
temptation for him to abuse his trust. These guardians in 
socage, like those for nurture, continue only till the minor is 
fourtcen; for then, in both cases, he is presumed to have dis 
cretion, so far as to choose his own guardian. 


This he may do, unless a testamentury guatdiun be appointed 
by the father, by virtue of the statute 12 Car. II. c. 24; the 
guardian so chosen, hence called by election, having no power 
beyond giving a consent to the ward’s marriage. The infant’s 
election, also, in no case supersedes the authonty of the Sove- 
reign, the supreme guardian of all the infants in the kingdom. 
This is part of the jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice, 
which appoints.a suitable guardian for an infant where there is 
no other, or no other who will or can act; a guardian so ap- 
pointed being treated as an officer of the court, and responsible 
to it accordingly. 


The Court will also remove a guardian, however appointed, 
when sufficient cause can be shown for so doing. This juris- 
diction extends to the care of the person of the infant, so far 
as is necessary for his protection and education, and to the care of 
his property, for its management and preservation, and proper ap- 
plication for his maintenance. Upon the former ground the court 
interferes with the ordinary rights of parents, as guardians by 
nature or by nurture; for when a father is guilty of gross cruelty 
to his children, or is in constant habits of drunkenness, or pro- 
fesses irreligious principles, or his domestic associations are such 
as tend to the corruption of his children, the court will deprive 
him of the custody of the infants, appointing at the same time 
a suitable person to act as guardian, and superiutend their 
education. Any of the friends or relatives of the infant, nay a 
mere stranger, may set the court in motion, the infant then 
becoming a ward in chancery, and under the special protection 
of the court. No act can then be done affecting the minor’s 
person or property, unless under its direction, every act done 
without such direction being considered a contempt, ex- 
posing the offender to be attached. Thus it is a contempt to 
withdraw the person of the infant from the proper custody 
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or to marry the infant without the approbation of the court; 
which usually gives directions how the powers which it has 
conferred are to be exercised; prescribes the residence, and 
education of the infant; regulates his choice of a profession or 
trade; approves or prohibits his marriage; and performs all 
the other duties of a guardian. 


A guardian ad litem, or, as he is termed, a prochein amy, or 
next friend, is one appointed by the court to prosecute the suit, 
or manage the defence of an infant. He has no authority over 
the infant’s person or property, but is responsible for the costs 
of the action. 


The power and reciprocal duty of a guardian and ward are the 
same, pro tempore, as that of a father and child; and therefore 
the guardian, when the ward comes of age, is bound to give 
him an account of all that he has transacted on his behalf, and 
must answer for all losses by wilful default or negligence. 


Next as to the ward, for whose assistance these guardians are 
constituted. The ages of male and female are different for 
different purposes. A male at fwelve may take the oath of 
allegiance; at fourteen may consent to marriage, may choose 
his guardian, inay be an executor, although he cannot act until 
of age, and at twenty-vne may alien and devise his lands, goods, 
and chattels. A female at sewn, may be betrothed or given 
in marriage; at nixe is entitled to dower; at twelve is at years 
of maturity, aud may consent to marriage; at fourteen may 
choose a guardian ; at seventeen may be executrix, and at twenty- 
one is of full age; which age is completed on the day preceding 
the anniversary of the birth of the person, who till that day is an 
infant, and so styled in law. 


Infants have various privileges, and various disabilities; but 
their very disabilities are privileges, to secure them from hurting 
themselves by their own improvidence. An infant cannot be sued 
but under the protection, and joining the name, of a guardian ; 
but he may sue by his guardian, or prochein amy, or alone for 
wages in the county courts. In criminal cases, an infant of the 
age of fourteen may be punished; but under the age of seven he 
eannot. The period between seven and fourteen is a subject of 
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much uncertainty. Generally he shall be considered prima facie 
innocent: yet if doli capux, he may be convicted, and undergo 
punishment though he has not attained to years of puberty or 
discretion. With regard to property an infant has many privi- 
leges, which will be better considered in the second book of 


these Commentaries. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I.—OF CORPORATIONS. 


HituertTo of persons in their natural capacities; but, as all 
personal rights die with the person, and as the necessary form of 
investing a serics of individuals, one after another, with the 
same rights, would be very inconvenient, if not impracticable, 
it has been found necessary, when it is for the advantage of the 
public to have any particular rights kept on foot and continued, 
to constitute artificial persons, who may maintain a perpetual 
succession, and enjoy a kind of legal immortality, which are 
called bodies corporate, corpora corporata, or corporations. 
To show the advantages of such institutions, take the instance 
of a college founded ud studendum et orundum. If this was 
a mere voluntary assembly, the individuals which compose it 
might indeed read, pray, study, and perform scholastic exercise 
together, so long as they could agree to do so; but they could 
not frame any rules of conduct which would have any binding 
force, for want of a coercive power to create a sufficient obligation. 
Neither could they retain any privileges; for if such privileges 
were attacked, which of all this unconnected assembly would 
have the right todefend them? And, when they were dispersed 
by death, how should they transfer these advantages to another 
set of students? So with regard to holding estates, they could 
only continue the property to other persons, for the same 
purposes, by endless conveyances from one to the other, as often 
as the hands were changed. 

But when united into a corporation, they and their successors 
are one person in law: they have one will; this one will may 
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establish rules for the whole body, or statutes may be prescribed 
to it at its creation; the privileges, the possessions of the corpo- 
ration, when once vested in them, will be for ever vested without 
any new conveyance to new successors; for all the individual 
members that have existed from the foundation to the present 
time, or that shall ever hereafter exist, are but one person in 
law, a person that never dies; in like manner as the river 
Thames is still the same river, though the parts which compose 
it are changing every instant. 

The honour of inventing these political constitutions is as- 
cribed to the Romans; they were afterwards much considered 
by the civil law, in which they were called universitates, as 
forming one whole out of many individuals; or collegia, from being 
gathered together; and they were adopted also by the canon 
law, for the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Corporations are aggregate or sole ;—aggregate where they 
consist of many persons united in one society; as the mayor 
and commonalty of a city, the head and fellows of a college, 
the dean and chapter of a cathedral. Corporations sole consist 
of one person only and his successors, who are incurporated by 
law in order to give them certain legal capacities, particularly 
that of perpetuity, which in their natural persons they could 
not have had. The sovereign is a sole corporation; so is a 
bishop; so are some deans, and prebendaries, distinct from 
their chapters, and so is every parson and vicar. For the 
parson, guatenus parson, never dies, any more than the sovereign. 
The present incumbent, aud his predecessor who lived centuries 
ago, are one and the same person, aud what was given to the one 
was given to the other also. 

Corporations are also ecclesiastical and lay. Ecclesiastical cor- 
porations are where the members that compose it are entirely 
spiritual persons; such as bishops, parsons, and vicars, whieh 
are sole corporations ; and deans and chapters, which are bodies 
aggregate. Lay corporations, again, are either civil or eleemosy- 
nary. The civil are such as are erected for temporal purposes. 
The sovereign, for instance, is made a corporation to prevent the 
possibility of an znterregnum ; other lay corporations are erected 
for the good government of a town, and some for the better 
carrying on of special purposes; as the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in London; The Royal Society, and the Society of 
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Antiquaries. ‘The eleemosynary sort are constituted for the 
perpetual distribution of the free alms, or bounty, of the founder, 
to such persons as he has directed. Of this kind are all hospitals 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent: and all 
colleges, both 7» our universities, and out of them. 

These different bodies may be treated of separately; under 
three heads—Firstly, corporations in general ; Secondly, muni- 
cipal corporations; and Thirdly, t:ading corporations. 


1. Corporations, by the civil law, seem to have been created 
by the mere voluntary association of their members: pro- 
vided such convention was not contrary to law, for then it was 
tllicttum collegium. But in England, the consent of the crown is 
necessary to the erection of any corporation, either impliedly or 
expressly given. The sovereign’simplicd consent is to be found 
in corporations which exist at common law, to which former 
kings are supposed to have given their concurrence; of which 
sort are the sovereign himsclf, all bishops, parsons, vicars, and 
some others. Another species, wherein the consent of the crown 
is presumcd, is as to all corporations by prescription, such as the 
City of London, and many others; which have existed as cor- 
porations, time whcreof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. And the methods by which the consent of the crown 
is expressly given, are either by act of parliament or charter ; 
although till of late years most of those statutes, which have 
been usually cited as having created corporations, either con- 
firmed such as had been before created by the sovereign ; 
as in the case of the College of Physicians erected by Henry 
VUI.; or enabled the sovereign to erect a corporation in 
futuro with such and such powers: as in the case of the Bank 
of England. 

In recent times corporations have been usually created by 
act of parliament; many powers being required by modern 
corporations, such as the right to levy tolls and purchase land 
compulsorily, which the crown cannot, and which parliament 
alone can confer. 


When a corporation is erected, a name must be given to it; 
and by that name alone it must do all legal acts. When so 
formed, it acquires many powers, rights, capacities and becomes 
subject to certain incapacities; as 1. To have perpetual 
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succession, the very end of its incorporation. 2. To sue or be 
sued, and do other acts as natural personsmay. 38. To purchase 
and hold lands, for the benefit of themselves and their suc- 
cessors. 4. To have a common seal. For being an invisible 
body it acts and speaks only by its common seal. 5. To make 
bye-laws for its better government. These five powers are 
incident to every corporation aggregate. Two of them are un- 
necessary to a corporation sole; viz., to have corporate seal to 
testify his sole assent, and to make statutes for the regulation 
of his own conduct. 


An aggregate corporation, again, must appear by attorney ; 
for it cannot appear in person, being invisible, and existing 
only in intendment of law. It may take goods and chattels for 
the benefit of its members and their successors; but it cannot 
do any acts, or even reccive a grant, during the vacancy of the 
headship, except only appointing another head, for it is incom- 
plete without a head. 


It is also incident to every corporation to have a capacity to 
purchase lands for themselves and successors; and this is true 
at the common law. But they are excepted out of the statute 
of wills: so that no devise of lands to a corporation by will is 
good ; except for charitable uses, by statute 48 Eliz. c.4: which 
exception is again greatly narrowed by the statute 9 Geo. II. 
ce. 386. And their privilege of purchasing from a living grantor 
is much abridged by a varicty of statutes, which are generally 
called the statutes of mortmain, which will be more conveniently 
considered in the second book of these Commentaries. 

Corporations may be visited; for being composed of indi- 
viduals subject to human frailties, they are liable to deviate 
from the end of their institution. 


Of all ecclesiastical corporations, the ordinary is the visitor, 80 
constituted by the canon law. The pope formerly, and now the 
sovereign, as supreme ordinary, is the visitor of the archbishop 
or metropolitan ; the metropolitan has the charge and coercion 
of all his suffragan bishops; and the bishops in their several 
dioceses are in ecclesiastical matters the visitors of all deans and 
chapters, of all parsous and vicars, and all other spiritual cor- 
porations. 
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Of all lay corporations, the founder, his heirs, or assigns, are the 
visitors, whether the foundation be civil or eleemosynary. And 
the crown being, in general, the sole founder of all civil corpora- 
tions and the endower, the perficient founder, of all eleemosynary 
ones, the right of visitation of the former results, according to 
the rule laid down, to the sovereign; and of the latter to the 
patron or endower. The sovereign being thus visitor of all 
civil corporations, the law appoints as the place wherein he shall 
exercise this jurisdiction, the High Court of Justice; where, 
and where only, all misbehaviours of this kind of corporations 
are inquired into and redressed, and all their controversies 
decided. 


Of eleemosynary corporations, the founder and his heirs are 
the legal visitors, to sce that such property is rightly employed 
as might otherwise have descended to themselves: but, if the 
founder has appointed any other person to be visitor, then he is 
invested with all the founder’s power. If no visitor has been 
appointed by the founder, the right of visitation devolves upon 
the crown. 


Corporations may also be dissolved. Any particular member 
may be disfranchised, or lose his place in the corporation, by 
acting contrary to the laws of the society, or the laws of the 
land; or he may resign it by his own voluntary act. But the 
body politic may also itself be dissolved in several ways; as, 
1. By act of parliament. 2. By the natural death of all its 
members, in case of an aggregate corporation. 3. By surrender 
of its franchises into the hands of the sovereign, which is a kind 
of suicide; and, 4. By forfeiture of its charter, through negli- 
gence or abuse of its franchises; in which case the law holds 
that the body politic has broken the condition upon which it 
was incorporated, and thereupon the incorporation is void; tho 
regular course to obtain this judgment being an information 
in nature of a quo warranto, to inquire by what warrant the 
members now exercise their corporate power, having forfeited 
it by such and such proceedings. 


II. Municipal Corporations——Among corporations in general 
might formerly have been classed all those boroughs which are 
now regulated by the Statutes relating to Municipal Corpo- 
rations. The first act of that nature, passed in 1835, applies to 
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one hundred and seventy-ceight corporate towns; the remainder 
—including London—sixty-eight in number, were not brought 
within its operation. London, with its many wealthy trading 
companies, each « corporation in itself, was reserved for separate 
legislation ; the others, being inconsiderable either in extent or 
population, continue to be governed by their charters or pre- 
Kcriptive usages, like corporations existing at the common law. 
Those towns which have obtained charters of incorporation of 
late years are all regulated by these Statutes. 

The principal objects of municipal government have usually 
been the appointment and superintendence of the police, the 
administration of justice, the lighting and paving of the town, 
and, in a few cases, the management of the poor. The statutes 
above referred to have been directed solely to the improvement 
of the means by which these objects were thereafter to be 
attained. It, therefore, rendered the functionaries of the 
municipalities eligible by, and consequently directly respon- 
sible to, the persons whose interests they are appointed to 
protect; and created a constituency, which ought, in ordinary 
cases, to include all those who are interested in the proper 
performance of their public duties by their municipal repre- 
sentatives. 

The constituents of the old corporations were known by the 
name of the freemen ; and were usually admitted by the ruling 
body, which was in turn elected by the freemen. The freedom 
was obtainable by birth, or by marriage with the daughter or 
widow of a freeman, or by servitude or apprenticeship; and the 
rights attached to it were in many cases of considerable value, 
especially when they conferred a title to the enjoyment of funds 
derivable from corporate property. The rights of the freemen in 
esse Were consequently preserved by the statute of 1835; which 
at the same tinic enacted that no freedom should thenceforth be 
acquired by gift or purchase ; and then proceeded to provide, for 
the corporations it dealt with, a constituency consisting of every 
person of full age, who had occupied premises within the borough 
for three previous years, now reduced to one year, and who, being 
resident within seven miles, was rated to the relief of the poor. 
Lists of persons thus qualified are accordingly made up annually 
by the overseers; corrected and published by the town-clerk; 
and revised by the mayor and his assessors in the same manner 
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as the lists of parliamentary electors. The mayor and aldermen, 
with the constituency, constitute the corporution; and collec- 
tively with the councillors form the town-council; to which is 
intrusted its whole deliberative and administrative functions. 
The council appoints the town-clerk, treasurer, and other 
executive officers; and a chief and other constables to preserve 
the peace by day and night. The council may undertake the 
superintendence of the lighting of the borough, provided no 
local act exists for the purpose ; and constitutes the rural sunitary 
authority of the borough. 


In the council is vested the power, incident to all corporations, 
of making bye-laws for the good government of the borough, 
and the prevention and suppression of all such nuisances as are 
not punishable in a summary manner. It has also the control 
of the borough fund; which, if insufficient for municipal 
purposes, may be supplemented by a borough rate. The 
accounts of the borough rates are audited, printed, and 
published. 


Further, the town-council may, on voting a suitable salary, 
have one or more st/prndiary magistrates appointed by the crown ; 
and on complying with certain preliminaries as to the gaol and 
the salary of the judge, may also obtain a separate court of 
quarter scssions; for which the crown appoints a recorder, who 
is the sole judge of the court. 


These municipal corporations thus possess some peculiar 
powers, and are subject, on the other hand, to some peculiar 
restrictions not applicable to corporations in general; an obser- 
vation which will apply to another species of corporations, 
possessing many of the municipal functions usually intrusted 
to the town councils of boroughs; viz. the incorporated vestries 
and other locul bourds (in many cases the rural sanitary autho- 
rities), which, by special legislation, are invested with exten- 
sive powers for the conservation of the public health; and are 
for that purpose enabled to provide for the effective drainage of 
the towns or other populous places over which their authority 
extends, the removal of nuisances arising within their districts, 
the regulation of new buildings, the construction of streets, the 
supply of water, and many other matters of local importance, 
too numerous to mention. 
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III. Trading corporations.—Corporations consisting of indi- 
viduals associated together for the purposes of trade or business, 
and with a view to profit, are by no means of recent origin, 
Institutions founded on the same principle seem to have existed 
among the Saxons; and soon after the Conquest, gilds of different 
trades were established in the various sea-ports and other towns 
in the kingdom. These fraternitics gencrally became in time 
chartered corporations; and in this position they seem to have 
continued till about the time of the Reformation, when they 
mostly became merged in the municipal corporations, the 
franchises of which could in many cascs be enjoyed by those only 
who were /ree of one or other of the companies into which the 
community was divided. Soon after the Revolution, the principle 
of association began to be applied to a variety of purposes 
besides those of trade. Numerous projects were started, the 
execution of which could only be compassed by raising capital 
on the joint-stock principle. Hence arose, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the frauds and panics, which are remembered 
in connection with the famous South Sea Company ; and of which 
counterparts have been exhibited more than once in our own 
times. More recently the joint-stock principle has heen more 
usefully applied in the development of the national wealth; and 
many useful public undertakings have been carried into effect by 
companies incorporated by acts of parliament. In these under- 
takings, the assistance of the legislature was necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the project for which it was formed, 
by the compulsory purchase of property necessary for the 
purpose, and to make byc-laws binding on the public, for 
protecting the rights and interests of the corporation. 


It would serve no useful purpose to trace here the history of 
trading corporations down to the present time, or the numerous 
modifications to which the law relating to them has been 
subjected. But the extension to all those associations that see 
fit to adopt it—of the principle of limited liability, or the restrio- 
tion of the responsibility of each member to the amount of the 
capital subscribed by him, which had long been conceded to 
companies incorporated by act of parliament calls only for 
mention. These joint-stock companies may be classed under 
four heads: 
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1. Trading companies incorporated by special acts of 
parliament, in railway, dock, harbour, and canal companies, 
many insurance companies, and a vast number of other bodies 
engaged in profitable employment. 


2. Joint-stock companies established under the statute 1 Vict. 
c. 73, or the preceding act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 91; which enables the 
crown in granting charters of incorporation to limit the liability 


of the members. 


3. Banking companies, which are mentioncd separately, simply 
because they are regulated by different statutes from ordinary 
joint-stock associations; and 


4, Registered joint-stock companies; either with unlimited or 
limited liability, as the articles of association may prescribe. 

These corporations may be dissolved by being wound up 
either voluntarily or compulsorily. A voluntary winding-up 
may take place whenever the period, if any, fixed for the dura- 
tion of the company expires; or the event, if any, occurs upon 
which it is to he dissolved ; or whenever the company has passed 
a special resolution requiring its winding-up. 

A company may be wound up compulsorily: by virtue of a 
special resolution to that effect :— whenever it does not commence 
business within a year of its incorporation, or suspends business 
for a year :—whenever the shareholders are less than seven in 
number :—or whenever the company is unable to pay its debts. 


( ll ) 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THINGS. 


* CHAPTER I. * 
OF PROPERTY IN GENERAL. 


Next as to the jura rerum or those rights which @ man may 
acquire in or to such external things as are unconnected with 
his person; or what the writers on natural law siyle the rights 
of dominion, or property. 


There is nothing which so generally strikes the imagination, 
and engages the affections of mankind, as the right of property. 
And yet few give themselves the trouble to consider its origin 
and foundation. It is enough fora man that his title is derived 
by the grant of the former proprietor, by descent from his 
ancestors, or by the last will of the dying owner; he does not 
care to reflect that, strictly speaking, there is no foundation in 
nature, why words upon parchment should convey the dominion 
of land; why the son should exclude his fellows from a spot of 
ground, because his futher had done so before him; or why the 
occupier of a particular field or of a jewel, when on his death- 
bed and no longer able to maintain possession, should tell the 
rest of the world which of them should enjoy it after him. But 
when law is to be considered as a rational science, it cannot be 
useless to examine more deeply the rudiments and grounds of 
these positive constitutions of society. 

In the beginning of the world, the Creator gave to man 
* dominion over all the earth: and over the fish of the sea, and 
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“over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
“ moveth upon the earth.” The earth, therefore, and all things 
therein, are the general property of mankind, from the immediate 
gift of the Creator. And, while it continued bare of inhabitants, 
it is reasonable to suppose that all was in common among them, 
and that each took from the public stock such things as his 
immediate necessities required. But when mankind increased 
in number, craft, and ambition, it became necessary to entertain 
conceptions of more permanent dominion; and to appropriate 
to individuals not the immediate use only, but the very substance 
of the thing to be used. Otherwise tumults must have arisen, 
and the good order of the world been continually disturbed, 
while a variety of persons were striving who should get the first 
occupation of the same thing, or disputing which of them had 
actually gained it. As human life grew more refined, con- 
veniences were devised to render it more commodious and 
agreeable; as habitations for shelter, and raiment for warmth. 
But no man would provide either, so long as he had only an 
usufruct in them, which was to cease the instant he quitted 
possession ; if, as soon as he walked out of his tent, or pulled 
off his garinent, the next stranger who came by had a right to 
inhabit the one, or to wear the other. Hence a property was 
soon established in every man’s house, before any right to the 
soil itself was created. 

The article of food was a more early consideration. Such as 
were not contented with the spontaneous produce of the earth, 
sought for the flesh of beasts, which they obtained by hunting; 
until the frequent disappointments incident thereto, led them 
to gather together such animals as were of a more tame and 
sequacious nature; and to establish a permanent property in 
their flocks and herds in order to sustain themselves, partly by 
the milk of the dama, and partly by the flesh of the young. 


All this while the sdil and pasture of the earth remained in 
common as before, Zs to every occupant; so that when men 
and cattle had consumed every convenicnce on one spot, it was 
deemed a natural right to occupy such other Jands as supplied 
their necessities. This practice is still retained among those 
nations that have never been formed into civil states; and upon 
this principle alone is founded the right of sending colonies to 
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find out new habitations, when the mother-country is over- 
charged with inhabitants. 

As the world grew more populous, it became more difficult 
to find out new spots to inhabit, without encroaching upon 
former occupants ; and, by constantly occupying the same spot, 
the fruits of the earth were consumed, and its spontaneous 
produce destroyed, without any provision for a future supply. 
It therefore became necessary to pursue some regular method 
of providing a constant subsistence ; and this necessity produced 
the art of agriculture. And agriculture, by a regular connec- 
tion and consequence, introduced and established the idea of a 
more permanent property in the soil, than had hitherto been 
received and adopted. It was clear that the earth would not 
produce her fruits in sufficient quantities, without the assistance 
of tillage: but who would till, if another might seize upon and 
enjoy the produce of hislabour? Necessity thus begat property ; 
and in order to insure that property, recourse was had to civil 
society, which brought along with it a long train of inseparable 
concomitants: states, government, laws, and punishments. It 
was then found that a part only of a socicty was sufficient to 
provide, by their labour, for the subsistence of all; and leisure 
was given to others to cultivate the mind, to invent useful arts, 
and to lay the foundations of science. 

The only question remaining is, how property became actually 
vested ; or what it is that gave a man an exclusive right to retain 
in a permanent manner that specific land, which before belonged 
generally to everybody, but particularly to nobody. And, as was 
before observed that occupancy gave the right to the temporary 
use of the soil, so itis agreed upon all hands that occupancy gave 
also the original right to the permanent property in the substance 
of the earth itself ; which excludes every one else but the owner 
from the use of it. 

Property, both in lands and movables, being thus originally 
acquired by the first taker, it remains in him, till he shows an 
intention to abandon it; for then it becomes, naturally speaking, 
liable to be again appropriated by the next occupant. But such 
& practice, however well founded in theory, could not long 
subsist in fact. It necessarily ceascd amovg the complicated 
interests of established governments; especially when it was 
found, that what became inconvenient or useless to one was 
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highly convenient and useful to another; who was ready to give 
for it some equivalent, equally desirable to the former proprietor. 
Thus convenience introduced traffic, and the transfer of property 
by sale, grant, or conveyance; which may be considered either 
a continuance of the original possession, or as an abandonment 
of the thing by the present owner, and an immediate successive 
occupancy by the new proprietor. 

The most effectual way of abandoning property, is by the 
death of the occupant; whereupon considering men as absolute 
individuals and unconnected with civil society, the next 
occupant would acquire a right in all that the deceased 
possessed. But as, under civilized governments, such a consti- 
tution would produce endless disturbances, the law of every 
nation either gives the dying person a power of continuing his 
property, by disposing of it by will; or, in case he neglects to 
do so, steps in, and declares who shall be the representative or 
heir of the deceased. Hence the right of inheritance in the 
relatives of the deceased, which seems to have been allowed 
much earlicr than the right of devising by will; and which 
appears at the first view to have nature on its side. Yet 
nature is often mistaken for what is merely inveterate custom. 
For a man’s children or near relations being usually about him 
on his death-bed, are the carliest witnesses of his decease, and 
became therefore the next occupants of his property, till at 
length, in process of time, this usage ripened into law. So that 
to municipal and not to natural law are owed not only the right 
of inheritance, but the right to bequeath by will. For while 
property continued only for life, as at first, testaments were 
unknown: when it became inheritable, the inheritance was long 
indefeasible, and the heirs could not be excluded by will; and 
when at length it was found, that this rule made heirs dis- 
obedient, defrauded creditors of their debts, and prevented 
provident fathers from dividing their estates as the exigence 
of their families required, the right of disposing by will was 
introduced. So that the rights of inheritance and succession 
are creatures of the municipal law, and in all respects regulated 
by it. 

Some few things, however, must unavoidably remain in 
common. Such are light, air, and water; which a man may 
occupy by means of his windows, his gardens, and his mills; 
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such also are animals of a wild and untameable disposition ; 
which any man may seize upon and keep for his own pleasure. 
All these, so long as they remain in his possession, every man 
has a right to enjoy without disturbance; but if once they 
escape from his custody, they return to the common stock, and 
any man has an equal right to seize and enjoy them afterwards. 


* CHAPTER II. * 
OF REAL PROPERTY. 


THE objects of property are things, as contradistinguished 
from persons; and things are of two kinds; things real and 
things persoual. Things real are such as are permanent, fixed, 
and immovable, which cannot be carried out of their place, as 
lands and tenements; things personal are goods, money, and all 
other movables, which may attend the owner’s person wherever 
he thinks proper to go. Things real are usually said to consist 
in lands, tenements, or hereditaments. Land comprehends all 
things of a permanent, substantial nature ; tenement is a word of 
still greater extent, signifying everything that may be holden, 
provided it be of a permanent nature, whether it be of a 
substantial and sensible, or of an unsubstantial ideal kind. 
Thus, liberum tenementum, frank tenement, or freehold, is applic- 
able not only to lands but also to offices, rents, and the like: 
and as lands and houses are tenements, so is an advowson a 
tenement; and a franchise, an office, a right of common, a 
peerage, or other property of the like unsubstantial kind, are 
all of them, legally speaking, tenements. But a hereditament is 
by much the most comprehensive expression; for it includes 
not only lands and tenements, but whatsoever may be inherited, 
be it corporeal, or incorporeal, real, personal, or mixed. Thus, 
an heir-loom, which by custom descends to the heir, is neither 
land nor tenement, but a mere movable; yet, being inheritable, 
is comprised under the general word hereditament. 
Hereditaments then are of two kinds, corporeal and incor- 
poreal, Corporeal consist of such as affect the senses; such as 
12 
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may be seen and handled: incorporeal are not the object of 
sensation, can neither be seen nor handled, and exist only in 
contemplation of law. 


I. Corporeal hereditaments may thus be comprehended under 
the denomination of land, which legally signifies any ground, or 
earth whatsoever; arable, meadow, wood, water, marsh, heath. 
Water being mentioned as land, may seem a kind of solecism ; 
but such is the language of the law. A man cannot bring an 
action to recover possession of a pool or piece of water; but 
must sue for the land that lies at the bottom, and call it land 


covered with water. 


Land has also, legally, an indefinite extent, upwards as well 
as downwards. Cujus est solum, cjus est usque ad colum ; there- 
fore no man may erect any building to overhang another’s land ; 
and whatever is in a direct line between the surface and the 
centre of the earth, belongs to the owner of the surface; as is 
every day’s experience in the mining countries. And therefore 
if a man grants all his lands he grants thereby all his mines, 
his woods, and his waters, as well as his houses, fields and 
meadows. 


II. An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of 
thing corporate, whether real or personal, or concerning, or 
annexed to, or exercisable within, the same. It is not the thing 
corporate itself; but something collateral thereto, as a rent 
issuing out of land or an office relating thereto. And these 
incorporeal hereditaments are principally advowsons, tithes, 
commons, ways, Offices, dignities, franchises, corodies or pensions, 
annuities, and rents. 


1. Advowson is the right of presentation to an ccclesiastical 
benefice. For, when lords of manors first built churches, and 
appointed the tithes of those manors to be paid to the ministers, 
the lord had a power annexed of nominating such minister as he 
pleased to officiate in that church of which he was the founder, 
endower, or, in one word, the patron. 

This instance will illustrate the nature of an incorporeal 
hercditament. It is not itself the possession of the church, but 
a right to give some other man a title to such possession. The 
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advowson is the object of neither sight nor touch; and yet 
it perpetually exists in contemplation of law. It cannot be 
delivered by any visible transfer, nor can corporeal possession be 
had of it. If the patron takes corporeal possession of the church, 
the glebe, or the like, he intrudes on another’s property; 
for to these the parson has an exclusive right. The patronage 
can therefore be only conveyed by operation of law, viz., by 
writing under seal, which is evidence of an invisible mental 
transfer: and being so vested it lies dormant and unnoticed, 
till occasion calls it forth, when it produces a visible corporeal 
fruit, by entitling some clerk, whom the patron nominates, to 


enter, and take possession of the lands and tenements of the 
ceburch. 


2. Tithes arc incorporeal hereditaments; being the tenth 
part of the increase, yearly arising and renewing from the 
profits of lands, the stock thereupon, and the personal industry 
of the inhabitants: the first being usually called pred‘a/, as of 
corn, hops, and wood: the second mixed, as of wool, milk, pigs, 
&c., natural products, nurtured in part by the care of man: 


the third personal, as of manual occupations, trades, fisheries, 
and the like. 


It is not necessary to put the title of the clergy to tithes upon 
any divine right. Municipal laws have in many cases provided 
a liberal maintenance for the national clergy ; and so does the 
law of England. At what precise time, however, tithes were 
first introduced here cannot be precisely ascertained. They 
may have been contemporary with Augustin; but the first 
mention of them in any written law is in a decree, made in a 
synod held a.p. 786, wherein their payment is strongly enjoined. 
The next authentic mention of them is about a.p. 900, in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, where this payment is not only enjoined but 
a penalty added upon non-observance : and this law is seconded 
by the laws of Athelstan, about the year 930. 


Upon their first introduction, every man might give them to 
what priest he pleased; but, when the country was divided 
into parishes, the tithes of each were allotted to its own 
minister; first by common consent, or the appointments of 
lords of manors, and afterwards by the written law. The first 
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step towards this result was taken by Innocent III., about 1200, 
who in an epistle to the archbishop of Canterbury, enjoined 
the payment of tithes to the parsons of the respective parishes 
where every man inhabited. This epistle bound not the lay 
subjects of this realm ; but, being reasonable and just, it was 
allowed of, and so became lex terre; so that the tithes are due, 
of common right, to the parson of the parish, unless there be a 
special exemption; which may be either by a real composition, 
or by custom or prescription. 


A real composition was when an agreement was made between 
the owner of the lands, and the parson or vicar, that such lands 
should for the future be discharged from payment of tithes, by 
reason of some land or other real recompense given to the 
parson, in lieu and satisfaction thereof. 


A discharge by custom or prescription, was where time out 
of mind such persons or such lands had been, cither partially or 
totally, discharged from the payment of tithes. And this 
immemorial usage or prescription. was either de modo decimandi, 
or de non decimando. A modus “decimandi, commonly called a 
modus, was where there was by custom a particular manner of 
tithing allowed, different from the general law of taking tithes 
in kind; such as a pecuniary compensation, as twopence an 
acre, or 2 compensation in labour, as, that the parson should 
have only the twelfth cock of hay, and not the tenth, in con- 
sideration of the owner’s making it for him. A prescription 
de non decimando was a claim to be entirely discharged of tithes, 
and to pay no compensation in lieu of them; whence have 
sprung all the lands which, being in lay hands, are tithe- 
free: for if a man can show his lands to have been im- 
memorially discharged of tithes, this is a good prescription de 
non decimando. 


Tithes, however, will very soon become mere matter of 
history, through the operation of the statutes, which have been 
passed for their commutation into rent-charges. These are 
payable half-yearly, and are recoverable by distress and sale, 
like ordinary rents. 


3. Common, or right of common, appears from its very defini- 
tion to be an incorporeal hereditament: being a profit which a 
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man has in the land of another; as, to feed his beasts, to catch 
fish, to dig turf, to cut wood, or the like; and is chiefly of 
four sorts: common of pasture, of piscary, of turbary, and of 
estovers. 

Common of pasture is a right of feeding one’s beasts on another’s 
land: for in those waste grounds, which are called commons, 
the property of the soil is generally in the lord of the manor. 
Common of piscary is a liberty of fishing in another man’s water: 
as common of turbary is a liberty of digging turf upon another’s 
ground. There is also a common for digging for coals, 
minerals, stones, and the like. Common of estovers, or estouviers, 
that is, necessaries, from estoffer, to furnish, is a liberty of taking 
necessary wood, for the use or furniture of a house or farm, 
from off another’s estate. The Saxon word bote, is synonymous 
to the French estovers: and therefore house-bote is a sufficient 
allowance of wood to repair or to burn in the house; plough- 
bote and cart-bote, to be employed in making and repairing 
instruments of husbandry; and hay-bote, or hedge-bote, for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 


4. Ways, or the right of going over another man’s ground, 
are incorporeal hereditaments; by which are meant not the 
public highways, nor common ways, leading from a village 
into the fields; but private ways, in which a particular man 
may have an interest and a right, though another be owner of 
the soil. 


5, Offices, which are a right to exercise an employment and to 
take the emoluments thereunto belonging, are also incorporeal 
hereditaments; whether public, as those of magistrates; or 
private, as of bailiffs, receivers, and the like; for a man may 
have an estate in them. A judicial office cannot be granted in 
reversion ; because, though the grantee may be able to perform 
it at the time of the grant; yet before the office falls, he may 
become unable. Ministerial offices may be so granted ; for those 
may be executed by deputy. But no public office can be sold: 
for the law presumes that he who buys an office will by bribery, 
extortion, or other unlawful means, make his purchase good, to 
the detriment of the public. 


6. Dignities bear a near relation to offices, being incorporeal 
hereditaments, wherein a man may have a property or estate. 
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7. Franchises or liberties are synonymous; their definition 
being a royal privilege or branch of the prerogative, in the hands 
of a subject; and there are various kinds of them. To be a 
county palatine is a franchise, vested in a number of persons. So 
it is to be incorporated and subsist as a body politic. Other 
franchises are to have a manor or lordship; to have estrays or 
royal fish; to have a fair or market; or to have a forest, warren, 
or fishery. 


8. Corodies are a right of sustenance, or to receive victual and 
provision for one’s maintenance, in lieu of which a sum of money 
is sometimes substituted. 


9. Annuities, which are very distinct from rent-charges, with 
which they are frequently confounded; for a rent-charge issues 
out of ands; an annuity is a yearly sum chargeable only upon 
the person of the grantor. 


10. ftent is an incorporeal hereditament, and signifies an 
acknowledgment given for the possession of some corporeal in- 
heritance, being defined a profit issuing yearly out of lands and 
tenements corporeal. It must be a profit; yet it need not be 
money ; for capons, corn, and other matters may be rendered 
by way ofrent. It must issue out of lands and tenements corporeal ; 
that is, from some inheritance whereunto the owner of the 
rent may have recourse to distrain, and therefore a rent cannot 
be reserved out of an advowson, an office, or the like. Tent 
is payable upon the land whence it issues, and strictly it is 
demandable before sunset of the day whercon it is reserved, 
though not absolutely duc till midnight. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


Ir is impossible to understand, with accuracy, either the civil 
constitution, or the laws which regulate landed property, with- 
out some acquaintance with feudal law: a system universally 
received throughout Europe upwards of twelve centuries ago. 
It had its origin in the military policy of the northern nations, 
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who poured over Europe upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
and was introduced by them in their respective colonies as the 
most likely means to secure their new acquisitions. To that 
end, large districts were granted by the conquering general to 
his superior officers and by them dealt out in smaller parcels to 
the inferior officers and deserving soldiers. These allotments 
were called feoda, fiefs or fees ; which last appellation signifies a 
conditional reward; the condition annexed to them being, that 
the possessor should do service to him by whom they were 
given; for which purpose he took the juramentum fidelitatis, or 
oath of fealty: and in case of a breach of this oath, by not 
performing the stipulated service, or by deserting the lord in 
battle, the lands reverted to him who granted them. 
Allotments, thus acquired, engaged such as accepted them to 
defend them; and, as they all sprang from conquest, no part 
could subsist independently of the whole, wherefore all givers 
as well as all receivers were mutually bound to defend each 
other’s possessions. But as that could not be done in a tumul- 
tuous, irregular way, subordination was necessary, and every 
feudatory was therefore bound, when called upon by his 
immediate lord, to defend him. Such lord was subordinate to 
his immediate superior; and so upwards to the prince himself: 
all being reciprocally bound in their respective gradation to 
protect the possession they had given. An army of feudatories 
was thus always ready, not only in defence each of his own pro- 
perty, but in defence of the whole of the newly-acquired country. 
Scarce had these conquerors established themselves in their 
new dominions, when the wisdom of their constitutions, as well 
as their personal valour, alarmed all the princes of those countries 
which had formerly been Roman provinces; most of which, if not 
all, thought it neccssary to adopt a similar policy. For whereas, 
before, the possession of their subjects were allodiul, that is, 
wholly independent, and held of no superior at all, now they 
parcelled out their territories, or persuaded their subjects to 
surrender up and retake their own property, under the feudal 
obligations of military fealty. And thus, in a very few years 
the feudal system extended itself over the western world; drew 
after it necessarily an alteration of laws and customs; and 
drove out the Roman laws which had hitherto universally 
obtained, but now became for many centuries forgotten. 
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This feudal polity was not, however, received in England till 
the reign of William the Norman; and even then it seems to 
have been introduced, not by the arbitrary will of the king, but 
gradually by the Norman barons, and at first in such forfeited 
lands only as they received from the crown. Their regard for 
the law under which they had lived, together with the king’s 
recommendation of this policy to the English, as the best way 
to put themselves on a military footing, probably induced its 
establishment here. But, be this as it may, in consequence of 
this change it became a fundamental maxim, though in reality a 
fiction of law, that all lands were originally granted out by 
the sovereign, and therefore holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown. The supposed grantor was called the lord, and 
the grantee the feudatory or vassal, another name only for the 
tenant or holder of the lands, The grant itself was perfected 
by investiture, or open delivery of possession in the presence of 
the other vassals; who, in case of a disputed title, afterwards 
decided the difference, not only according to external proofs, 
but also by the internal testimony of their own private 
knowledge. 

Besides an oath of fealty, which was the parent of the oath of 
allegiance, the tenant upon investiture usually did homage to his 
lord; openly and humbly kneeling, bemg ungirt, uncovered, 
and holding up his hands both together between those of the 
lord, who sat before him; and there professing, that “‘he did 
“become his man, from that day forth, of life and limb, and 
“earthly honour:” and then he received a kiss from his lord, 
Which ceremony was denominated homagium, or manhood, by 
the feudists, from the stated form of words, devenio vester homo. 

The next consideration was the service, which, in pure and 
original feuds, was only twofold: to follow, or do suit to the 
lord in his courts in time of peace: and in his warlike retinue 
when necessity called him to the field. The lord was, in early 
times, the legislator and judge over all his feudatories; and, 
therefore, the vassals were bound to attend their courts-baron, 
in order, as well to answer such complaints as might be alleged 
against themselves, as to form a jury or homage for the trial of 
their fellow tenants. In like manner the barons themselves 
were bound to attend the king upon summons, to hear causes 
in the king’s presence, and under the direction of his grand 
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justiciary. The military branch of service consisted in attend- 
ing the lords to the wars, if called upon, with such a retinue, 
and for such a number of days, as were originally stipu- 
lated. 


At first, feuds, as they were gratuitous, so also they were 
precarious, and held at the will of the lord, who was the sole 
judge whether his vassal performed his services faithfully. 
Then they became certain for one or more years, and finally 
began to be granted for the life of the feudatory. For a long 
time, however, they were not hereditury, though frequently 
granted to the children of the former possessor; till in process 
of time it became unusual to reject the heir, if he were capable 
to perform the services; and, thercfore, infants, women, and 
monks, who were incapable of bearing arms, were also incapable 
of succeeding to a feud. But the heir, when admitted, used to 
pay a fine or acknowledgment to the lord, in horses, arms, and 
the like, for such renewal of the feud, which was called a relief, 
because it raised up, and re-established the inheritance; and 
when, afterwards, feuds became hereditary, these reliefs con- 
tinued on the death of the tenant, though the original reason of 
them had ceased. 

-Other qualities of feuds were, that the feudatory could not 
alien or dispose of his feud; neither could he exchange, nor yet 
mortgage, nor even devise it by will, without the consent of the 
lord. For the reason of conferring it, being the personal abilities 
of the feudatory, it was not fit he should transfer this gift to 
another who might prove less able; and as the feudal obligation 
was reciprocal, the lord could not, on the other hand, transfer 
his seignory without consent of his vassal. 

These qualities of feuds being all of a military nature, the 
feudatories soon found it necessary to commit the cultivation of 
their lands to inferior tenants; obliging them to such returns 
in corn, cattle, or money, as might enable the chief feudatories 
to attend their military dutios; which returns were the origin 
of rents. The feudal polity was thus greatly extended; these 
inferior feudatories being bound to do suit of court, and to pay 
the stipulated rent-service. But this demolished the ancient 
simplicity of feuds; and subjected thém, in time, to great in- 
novations. Feuds were bought and sold, and tenures began 
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to be called feoda propria et impropria ; the former comprehend- 
ing such only as have been mentioned ; and the latter all such 
as did not fall within the other description. 


The criteria which determined, therefore, the nature of the 
ancient English tenures, were the services due to the lords, which 
were either free or buse services ; and either certuin or uncertain, 
Free services were such as were not unbecoming the character of 
a freeman; as, to serve in the wars, fo pay a sum of money, and 
the like. Base services were such as were fit only for persons 
of aservile rank; as to plough the lord’s land, or to make his 
hedges. The certain services were such as were stinted in 
quantity ; as, to pay a stated rent, or to plough a field for three 
days. The wncertain depend upon contingencies; as, to do 
military service in person, or pay an assessment in lieu thereof, 
or to wind a horn when the Scots invaded the realm, which are 
free services; or to do whatever the lord should command, 
which is a base or villein service. 

From combinations of these have risen the four kinds of lay 
tenure which subsisted till the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and three of which subsist to this day. 


1. The first, most universal, and most honourable species of 
tenure, was that by knight-service, which differed little from a 
proper feud. To make this, a determinate quantity of land was 
necessary, which was called a knight’s fee, the value of which, 
in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II., was 20/. per annum, 
and the tenant was bound to attend his lord to the wars for forty 
days in every year, if called upon. 

But this tenure drew after it aids, relief, primer seisin, ward- 
ship, marriage, fines for alienation, and escheat. 


Aids, or benevolences granted by the tenant to his Jord, in 
times of difficulty, grew in time to be considered rights, and 
were principally three; first, to ransom the lord if taken 
prisoner ; secondly, to make the lord’s eldest son a knight; and 
thirdly, to marry the lord’s cldest daughter, by giving her a 
suitable portion; for daughter’s portions were in those days 
extremely slender, and the lords, by their tenure, could not 
charge their lands with any incumbrance. 
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Relief, relevium, or the composition for taking up the estate, 
which had fallen in by the death of the last tenant ; and which, 
by an ordinance in 27 Hen. II., called the assize of arms, was 
fixed at 100s. for every knight’s fee. 


Primer seisin, only incident to the king’s tenants in capite, 
was a right which the king had, when any of his tenants died 
seised of a knight’s feo, to receive a year’s profit of the lands. 
This gave a handle to the pope, to claim from every clergyman 
the first year’s profits of his benefice, by way of firstfruits. 


Relief and primer scisin, were only due if the heir was of full 
age. If he was under age the lord had the wardship, and was 
called guardian in chivalry; which gave him the custody of the 
body and lands of the heir, without any account of the profits, 
till twenty-one in males and sixteen in females. For the law 
supposed the heir-male unable to perform knight-service till 
twenty-one; but the female was supposed capable at fourteen to 
marry, and then her husband might perform the service. 


When the heir came of age, he was, provided he held a knight’s 
fee, compellable to take upon him knighthood, or else pay a 
fine to the king. This prerogative was exerted as an expedient 


for raising money by Charles I.; and was abolished by statute 
16 Car. I. c. 20. 


But, before they came of age, the guardian had authority over 
his wards, in respect of their marriage, having the power of 
tendering him or her a suitable match, without disparagement, 
which if the infants refused, they forfeited the value of the 
marriage, valorem maritagii, to their guardian; and if the 
infants married without the guardian’s consent, they forfeited 
double the value, duplicem valorem maritagit. This was one of 
the greatest hardships of the ancient tenures; and one cannot 
read without astonishment that such should have continued to 
be the law till the year 1660. 


Another attendant of tenure by knight-service was the jines 
on alienation. A feudatory could not originally substitute a new 
tenant, without the consent of the lord: and, the lord could not 
alienate his seignory without the consent of his tenant, which 
was called attornment. The restraint on the lord soon wore 
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away; that on the tenant continued longer. For, when every 
thing came in time to be bought and sold, the lords would not 
grant a licence to alien, without a fine being paid; for if it was 
reasonable for the heir to pay a relief, it was more reasonable 
that a stranger should make an acknowledgment on his admis- 
sion to a newly-purchased feud. 


Escheat took place if the tenant died without heirs of his blood, 
or if his blood was corrupted by attainder of treason or felony. 
The land thereupon escheated or fell back to the lord, the tenure 
being determined by breach of the original condition. In the 
one case, there were no heirs of the blood of the first feudatory ; 
in the other, the tenant forfeited the feud, which he held under 
the implied condition that he should not be a traitor or a felon. 

These were the principal consequences of knight-service: of 
which nature was grand serjeanty, magnum servitium, whereby 
the tenant was bound, instead of serving the king generally in 
his wars, to do some special service to him in person; as to 
earry his banner, his sword, or the like; or to be his butler, 
champion, or other officer at his coronation. Tenure by cornage, 
which was to wind a horn when the Scots entered the land, was 
a species of grand serjeanty. 


The personal attendance in knight-service growing incon- 
venient, the tenants found means of compounding for it; first 
by sending others in their stead, and in time by making a pecu- 
niary satisfaction in lieu thereof; which at last came to be levied 
by assessments, af so much for every knight’s fee; and was 
called scutagium, or escuaye. This was first taken in the reign 
of Henry II., for his expedition to Toulouse; but soon came to be 
universal; our kings, when they went to war, levying scutages 
to defray their expenses, and to hire troops. Which prerogative 
being greatly abused, it became matter of national clamour; so 
that King John was obliged to consent, by Magna Charta, that 
no scutage should be imposed without consent of parliament. 
These scutages became ultimately the groundwork of all suc- 
ceeding subsidies, and of the land-tax of later times, 

Knight-service thus degenerating into assessment, all the 
advantages of the feudal constitution were destroyed, and 
nothing but the hardships remained. Instead of forming a 
national militia composed of barons, knights, and gentlemen, 
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the system was nothing else but a means of raising money to 
pay mercenaries, The families of all the nobility and gentry 
groaned under the burdens which were laid upon them by the 
Norman lawyers. For, besides scutages, they might be called 
upon for aids, whenever the eldest son of the lord was to be 
knighted or his eldest daughter married. The heir was plun- 
dered of the first emoluments of his inheritance, by way of relief 
and primer seisin; and if a minor, he found, after he was out of 
wardship, his woods decayed, houses fallen down, lands barren ; 
and yet to reduce him still further, he had to pay half-a-year's 
profits as a fine for suing out his ouster le main, or livery ; that 
is, the delivery of his Jands from his guardian’s hands; and also 
the price or value of his marriage, if he refused such wife as his 
guardian had bartered for, and imposed upon him; or twice 
that value if he married another woman. Add to this, the 
honour of knighthood, to make his poverty more completely 
splendid. And when by these deductions his fortune was so 
shattered, that perhaps he was obliged to sell his patrimony, he 
had not even that poor privilege allowed him, without paying 
an exorbitant fine for a licence of alienation. 

A slavery so complicated, and so extensive, called aloud for 
a@ remedy in a nation that boasted of its freedom. James I. 
consented to abolish all the feudal gricvances, receiving as com- 
pensation for the loss which the crown and other lords would 
sustain, an annual fee-farm rent, to be inseparably annexed to 
the crown, and assured to the inferior lords, out of every knight’s 
fee. An expedient much more just than the hereditary excise, 
which was afterwards made the principal equivalent. For at 
length the military tenures were, by 12 Car. II. c. 24, destroyed 
at one blow; the Court of Wards and Liveries, which ascertained 
by inquisitio post mortem the value and tenure of estates and 
age of the wards, so as to fix the relief and primer seisins, was 
abolished; values and forfeitures of marriages and fines for 
alienations were taken away, and all tenures, with some excep- 
tions, turned into free and common socage; not at the expense 
of the crown and inferior lords, but, as it has since turned out, 
at the expense of the people at large. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE MODERN ENGLISH TENURES. 


AutnovuaH the oppressive part of the feudal constitution was 
done away by 12 Car. II. c. 24, socage and frankalmoign, grand 
serjeanty, and the tenure by copy of court-roll, were reserved. 
All tenures except frankalmoign, grand serjeanty, and copyhold 
were reduced to free and common socage. 


Socage, in its general signification, denotes a tenure by any 
determinate service; being put in opposition to knight-service, 
where the render was precarious; and is gencrally considered 
to be a relic of Saxon liberty; retained by such persons as had 
neither forfeited their estates to the crown, nor been obliged to 
exchange their tenure for the more honourable, but more bur- 
densome tenure of knight-service. As its distinguishing mark 
is the having its services ascertained, it includes all other 
methods of holding land by invariable rents or duties: and, in 
particular, petit serjeanty, tenure in burgage, and gavelkind. 

Grand serjeanty is not abolished, but only its appendages. 
Petit serjeanty resembles it; for as the former is a personal 
service, so the other is a rent or render, both tending to some 
purpose relative to the person of the sovereign. Thus, the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington hold the estates granted 
to their ancestors for their public services, by the tenure of 
petit serjeanty, and the annual render of a small flag. 

Tenure in burgage is where the king or other person is lord 
of an ancient borough, in which the tenements are held bya 
rent certain, and is indeed only a kind of town socage; as 
common socage, by which other lands are holden, is usually of 
& rural nature. 

Tenure in gavelkind is met with in Kent, and its properties 
are various. The principal is that the estate does not escheat 
in case of attainder; the maxim being, “ the father to the bough, 
“the son to the plough.” Gavelkind lands also descend, not to 
the eldest, youngest, or any one son only, but to all the sons 
together. 
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This socage tenure will also be seen to partake of a feudal 
nature, if its incidents be compared with those of knight-service. 


1. Both were held of superior lords. 2. Both were subject to 
the feudal return, or service of some sort arising from the 
original grant to the tenant. 3. Both were subject to the oath 
of fealty, 4. Socage was subject to aids for knighting the son 
and marrying the eldest daughter. 5. Kelief was due upon 
socage, aS upon tenure in chivalry: socage relief being one 
year’s rent, be the same either great or small; and due even 
though the heir was under age, because the lord had no ward- 
ship over him. 6. Primer seisin was incident to the king’s 
socage tenants, but was abolished by the statute of Charles IT. 
7. Wardship is also incident to socage ; but differently from that 
incident to knight-service. For if the inheritance descends 
to an infant under fourteen, the wardship of him does not, nor 
ever did, belong to the lord of the fee; but his nearest relation 
shall be his guardian in socage, and have the custody of his land 
and body till he arrives at the age of fourteen, at which age 
this wardship ceases; and the hcir may call his guardian to 
account; for at this age the law supposes him capable of 
choosing a guardian for himself. It was in this particular of 
wardship, as also in that of marriage, that socage had so much 
the advantage of military tenure. But there was this dis- 
advantage : that heirs, being left to choose their own guardians, 
might make an improvident choice. And, therefore, when nearly 
all our other tenures were turned into socage, the 12 Car. IT. 
c. 24, enacted, that it should be in the power of any father 
by will to appoint a guardian, till his child should attain the 
age of twenty-one. And if no such appointment be made, the 
High Court of Justice will name a guardian, to prevent an 
infant heir from exposing himself to ruin. 8. The valor 
maritagit was not in socage any advantage to the guardian, 
but rather the reverse. For if he married his ward under 
fourteen, he was bound to account to him for the value of the 
marriage, even though he took nothing for it, unless he married 
him to advantage. 9. Fines for alienation were due for lands 
holden of the king in capite hy socage, as well as knight-service, 
10. Escheats are equally incident to socage, as to knight-service. 


This much for the two species of tenure, under which almost 
3 K 
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all the lands of the kingdom were holden till the Restoration ; 
when knight-service was abolished and one universal tenure of 
free and common socage introduced. 


The other great division of tenure is villein socage, or 
villenage, which is either pure or privileged ; whence have arisen 
two other modern tenures. 


From pure villenage has sprung copyhold ; or tenure by copy 
of court-roll at the will of the lord: in order to obtain a clear 
idea of which, it is necessary to take a short view of the origin 
of manors, which are in substance as ancicnt as the Saxon 
constitution. 

A manor, manerium, a manendo, because the usual residence 
of the owner, scems to have been a district of ground, held by 
great personages, who kept in their own hands so much land as 
was necessary for the use of their families, hence called terre 
dominicales, or demesne lands; the other, or tenemental, lands 
being distributed among their tenants. The latter was cither 
book-land, held by deed for certain rents and free services, from 
which have arisen the freehold tenants who hold of particular 
manors; or folk-land, which was held by no assurance in 
writing, but distributed among the common folk at the pleasure 
of the lord, and resumed at his discretion. The residue of the 
manor was the lord’s waste, and served for common of pasture 
to the lord and his tenants. 

In early times the great barons granted out smaller manors to 
be holden of themselves: and these still are held under a lord 
whose seignory is frequently termed an honour. In imitation 
whereof these inferior lords carved out to others still more 
minute estates, to be held of themselves, and were so proceeding 
downwards in infinitum, till the superior lords observed that by 
this subinfeudation they lost all their feudal profits. This 
occasioned, first, a provision in Magna Charta, that no man 
should either give or sell his land, without reserving sufficient 
to answer the demands of his Jord; and, afterwards, the statute 
Quia Emptores, 18 Edw. I. c, 1, which directs, that, upon gll sales 
of land, the feoffee shall hold the same, not of his immediate 
feoffor, but of the chief lord of the fee, of whom such feoffor 
himself held it. All manors existing at this day must therefore 
have existed as early as Edward I. 
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With regard to the folk-land, this was a tenure neither feudal, 
Norman, nor Saxon; but compounded of all: and, on account of 
the heriots that attend it, may have something Danish in its 
composition. Under the Saxon government there were people 
in downright servitude, belonging to the lord, like the rest 
of the cattle or stock upon the manor. These secm to have 
been those who held what was called the folk-land, from which 
they were removable at the lord’s pleasure. The Normans, who 
were strangers to any other than a feudal state, may have given 
some sparks of enfranchisement to such of these persons as fell 
to their share, by admitting them to the oath of fealty; which 
raised the tenant to a state superior to downright slavery. This 
they called villenage, and the tenants villeins, probably a villa, 
because they lived chiefly in villages, which they could not 
leave without tho lord’s permission. If they ran away, or were 
purloined from him, they might be recovered by action, like beasts 
or other chattels. They held small portions of land for sustain- 
ing themselves and families; but it was at the will of the lord, 
who might dispossess them when he pleased. But they might 
be enfranchised by manumission, which was either express or 
implied : express, as where a man granted to the villein a deed 
of manumission: implied, as where a man bound himself in a 
bond to his villein, or gave him an estate, or brought an action 
against him, for this was dealing with his villein on the footing ofa 
free-man. So that villeins, in time, gained considerable ground 
on their lords; and in particular strengthened the tenure of 
their estatcs to that degrce, that they came to have in them an 
interest fully as good, in some cases better than their lords. For 
many lords having permitted the villeins and their children to 
enjoy their possessions without interruption, the common law 
of which custom is the life, gave them a title to prescribe against 
their lords; and, on performance of the same services, to hold 
their lands in spite of any determination of the lord's will. For 
though in general, they are still said to hold their estates at the 
will of the lord, yet it is such a will as is agreeable to the custom 
of the manor ; which customs are evidenced by the rolls of the 
courts-baron in which they are entered, or kept on foot by the 
immemorial usage of the several manors in which the lands lie 
And, as such tenants had nothing to show for their estate 
but these customs, and admissions in pursuance of them, 
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entered on those rolls, or the copies of such entries witnessed by 
the steward, they are called tenants by copy of court-roll, and their 
tenure itself a copyhold, the villein services due to the lord 
having been long commuted for a small pecuniary quit-rent. 


The appendages of copyhold tenure, are fealty, services, as 
well in rents as otherwise, reliefs, and eschcats. But, besides 
these, copyholds have also heriots, wardship, and fines. Heriots 
are a render of the best beast or other chattel, as the custom 
may be, to the lord on the death of the tenant. Wardship, in 
copyholds partakes both of that in chivalry and that in socage, 
for the lord is the legal guardian, but he may assign some 
relation of the infant to act in his stead; and he, like guardian 
in socage, is accountable for the profits. Of jines, some are in 
the nature of primer scisins, due on the death of each tenant, 
others are mere fines for alienation of the lands; in some manors 
only one of these sorts can be demanded, in some both, and in 
others neither; all depends upon the custom. 


The tenure mentioned in old writers as privileged villenage, 
is such as has been held of the king since the Conquest; being 
no other than an exalted copyhold, viz., the tenure in ancient 
demesne. It applies to those lands or manors, which were 
in the hands of the crown in the time of William the Conqueror ; 
and the tenants therein have some peculiar privileges now of 
little if of any value, and which it is unnecessary to detail. 
Thus all lay tenures are now in effect reduced to two: /ree tenure 
in socage, and base tenure by copy of court-roll. 

These are designated /ay tenures, because there is one reserved 
by the statute of Charles II., which is of a spiritual nature, 
tenure in frankalmoign, in libera eleemosyna, or free alms; 
whereby a religious corporation holds lands of the donor to 
them and their successors for ever. This is the tenure by 
which almost all the ancient monasteries and religious houses 
held their lands; and by which the parochial clergy, and very 
many ecclesiastical and eleemosynary foundations, hold them at 
this day. It was an old Saxon tenure; and continued under 
the Norman revolution, through the great respect that was 
shown to religion and religious men in ancient times. If the 
service be neglected, the law gives no remedy by distress or 
otherwise to the lord of whom the lands are holden; but 
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merely a complaint to the ordinary or visitor to correct it. It 
is only mentioned because frankalmoign subsists in many 
instances at this day. 


* CHAPTER V. * 
FREEHOLD ESTATES. 


Next as to the nature and properties of estates, which may be 
considered; firstly, with regard to the quantity of interest ; 
secondly, with regard to the time at which the quantity of 
interest is to be enjoyed; and thirdly, with regard to the 
number and connections of the tenants. 

The quantity of interest which the tenant has may be measured 
by its duration and extent. Thus, either his right of possession 
is to subsist for an uncertain period, during his own life, or the 
life of another man; to determine at his own decease, or to 
remain to his descendants after him; or it is circumscribed 
within a certain number of years, months, or days; or, lastly, it 
is infinite and unlimited, being vested in him and his represen- 
tatives for ever. Hence the primary division of estates into 
such as are freehold, and such as are less than freehold. 

An estate of freehold, liberwm tenementum, is defined “the 
“* possession of the soil by a freeman.” Such estate, therefore, and 
no other, as requires actual possession of the land, is, legally 
speaking, freehold: which actual possession could, at common 
law, only be given by livery of seisin, which is the same as the 
feudal investiture. As, therefore, estates of inheritance and 
estates for life could not by the common law be conveyed with- 
out livery of seisin, these are properly estates of freehold; and, 
as no other estates were conveyed with the same solemnity, 
therefore no others are properly freehold estates. 

Estates of freehold, thus understood, are either estates of 
tnheritance, or estates not of inheritance. The former are again 
divided into, I. Inheritances absolute or fee-simple; and, II. In- 
heritances limited, one species of which is called fee-tail. 


I. Tenant in fee-simple is he that hath lands, tenements, or 
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hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs for ever: without 
mentioning what heirs, but referring that to his own pleasure 
or to the disposition of the law. This is property in its highest 
degree; and the owner thereof is said to be seised in dominico 
suo, in his demesne, as of fee. It is his demesne, or property, 
since it belongs to him and his heirs for ever: yet this dominicum 
is strictly not absolute, but feudal: it is his demesne, as of fee ; 
that is, it is not purely and simply his own, since it is held of a 
superior lord, in whom the ultimate property resides. 


The word “heirs ” is necessary in order to make a fce or in- 
heritance. For, if land be given to aman for ever, or to him and 
his assigns for ever, this vests in him but an estate for life; a 
rule subject, however, to two exceptions. For it does not extend 
to gifts by will, or to grants in favour of corporations, or to the 
sovereign, who is a corporation. 


II. Limited fees are of two sorts:—1. Qualified, or base fees; 
and 2. Fees conditional, hence fees-tail. 


1. A base, or qualified, fee is such a one as has a qualification 
subjoined thereto, and which must be determined whenever that 
qualification is at an end. As agrantto A and his heirs, tenants 
of the manor of Dale; here, whenever the heirs of A cease to be 
tenants of that manor, the grant is defeated. This estate is a 
fee, because by possibility it may cndure for ever; yet, as that 
duration depends upon the concurrence of a collateral circum- 
stance, it is therefore a qualified or base fee. 


2. A conditional fee, at the common law, was a fee restrained 
to some particular heirs, exclusive of others: as to the heirs ofa 
man’s body, by which only his lineal descendants were admitted 
in exclusion of collateral heirs; or to the heirs male of his body, 
in exclusion both of collaterals, and females. It was called a 
conditional fee, because of the condition implied in the donation 
that, if the donee died without such particular heirs, the land 
should revert to the donor. 


Now, when a condition is performed, it is thenceforth gone; 
and the thing to which it was annexed becomes unconditional. 
So that as soon as the grantee had any issue born, his estate 
became absolute, by the performance of the condition at least 
for these three purposes: 1. To enable him to alien the land, 
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and thereby to bar not only his own issue, but also the donor, of 
his interest in the reversion. 2. To subject him to forfeit it for 
treason; which he could not do, till issue born, longer than 
for his own life; lest thereby the inheritance of the issue, and 
reversion of the donor, might have been defeated. 3. To em- 
power him to charge the land with rents, commons, and certain 
other incumbrances so as to bind his issue. If the tenant did 
not alien the land, the course of descent was not altered; for if 
the issue afterwards died, and then the original grantee died, 
the land, by the donation, could descend to none but the heirs 
of his body, and therefore, in default of them, reverted to the 
donor. For which reason the donees of these conditional fee- 
simples took care to alien as soon as they had performed the 
condition by having issue; and afterwards repurchased the 
lands, which gave them a fee-simple absolute, that would 
descend according to the course of law. 

The inconveniences which attended these fettered inheritances 
induced the judges to give way to this subtle finesse of con- 
struction, in order to shorten the duration of these conditional 
estates. But, on the other hand, the nobility, who wished to 
perpetuate their possessions in their own fainilies, to put a stop 
to this practice, procured the statute of West. II., called the 
Btatute de dunis conditionalibus, to be made; which enacted that 
from thenceforth the will of the donor should be observed; and 
that the tenements so given, to a man and the heirs of his body, 
should at all events goto the issue, if there were any; or, if 
none, should revert to the donor. 

Upon the construction of this act, the judges determined that 
the donee had no longer a conditional fee-simple, which became 
absolute and at his own disposal, the instant any issue was born ; 
but they divided the estate into two parts, leaving in the donce 
a new kind of particular estate, which they denominated a fe- 
tail [ Feodwin talliatum, from the barbarous verb ¢alliare, to cut, 
¢.e., & fee from which the heirs general were cut off] ; and vesting 
in the donor the ultimate fee-simple of the land, expectant on 
the failure of issue; which expectant estate is what is now 
called a reversion. 

And as the word “heirs” is necessary to create a fee, so in 
further limitation of the strictness of the feudal donation, the 
word body, or some other words of procreation, are necessary to 
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make it a fee-tail, and ascertain to what heirs in particular the 
fee is limited. If therefore either the words of inheritance or 
words of procreation be omitted, albeit the others are inserted 
in the grant, this will not make an estate-tail. As,if the grant 
be to a man and the ‘ssue of his body, to a man and his children ; 
these are only estates for life, there being no words of inherit- 
ance. So a gift to a man, and his heirs male or female, 18 an 
estate in fee-simple, and not in fee-tail; for there are no words 
to ascertain the body out of which they shall issue. In 
wills greater indulgence is allowed, and an estate-tail may be 
created by a devise to a man and his seed, or by other modes of 
expression. 


Thus much for estates-tail: the establishment of which family - 
law occasioned infinite difficulties and disputes. Children grew 
disobedient when they knew they could not be set aside : farmers 
were ousted of leases made by tenants-in-tail; for, if such leases 
had been valid, under colour of long leases the issue might have 
been virtually disinherited: creditors were defrauded of their 
debts ; for, if a tenant-in-tail could have charged his estate with 
their payment, he might also have defeated his issue by mort- 
gaging it for as much as it was worth. Butas the nobility were 
fond of the statute, because it preserved their estates from for- 
feiture, there was little hope of procuring a repeal by the legis- 
lature; and therefore, by the connivance of an acute and politic 
prince, a method was devised to evade it. 


Two centuries intervened between the statute De Ponis, and 
the application of common recoveries to this intent in 12 Edward 
IV. The courts had, temp. Edward III., hinted their opinion 
that a bar might be effected upon these principles, yet it never 
was carried into execution, till Edward IV., observing how little 
effect attainders for treason had on entailed estates, countenanced 
this proceeding, and suffered Taltarum’s case to be brought 
before the court: wherein it was determined, that a common 
recovery suffered by tenant-in-tail should be an effectual destruc- 
tion thereof, in consequence of which this fictitious proceeding 
introduced to elude the statute De Donis, became the most 
common assurance of lands, and was looked upon as the legal 
mode of conveyance, by which the tenant-in-tail might dispose 
of estate. 
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This expedient having greatly abridged estates-tail with 
regard to their duration, others were invented to strip them of 
other privileges. The next that was attacked was their freedom 
from forfeiture for treason. For, notwithstanding the large 
advances made by recoveries, in the compass of about three- 
score years, towards unfettcring these inheritances, and thereby 
subjecting the lands to forfeiture, the rapacious prince then 
reigning, finding them frequently resettled in a similar manner 
to suit the convenience of families, had address enough to 
procure a statute, whereby all estates of inheritance, under 
which general words estates-tail were covertly included, were 
declared to be forfeited upon a conviction of high treason. 


The next attack which they suffered was by the statute 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 36, which declared a fine duly levied by tenant-in- 
tail to be a complete bar to him and heirs, and all other persons 
claiming under such entail. This was agrecable to the intention 
of Henry VII., whose policy it was to lay the road as open as 
possible to the alienation of landed property, in order to weaken 
the overgrown power of his nobles. But as they, from the 
opposite regions, were not easily brought to consent to such a 
provision, it was therefore couched, in his act, under covert and 
obscure expressions. And the judges, though willing to construe 
that statute as favourably as possible for defeating entailed 
estates, yet hesitated at giving fines so extensive a power by 
mere implication, when the statute De Donis had expressly 
declared, that they should noé be a bar to estates-tail. But the 
statute of Henry VIII., when the doctrine of alienation was 
better received, avowed and established that intention. 


Finally, estates-tail were rendered liable to be charged for 
payment of debts due to the king by record or special contract ; 
as since they have been subjected to be sold for the debts con- 
tracted by a bankrupt; and are now chargeable by a judgment 
in favour of creditors, to the exclusion of the issue and re- 
mainder-men to the same extent as the debtor himself might 
have charged them. 


So much for freehold estates of inheritance. Estates of free- 
hold not of inheritance, are for life only ; and are either conven- 
tional, that is, created by the act of the parties; or legal, that 
is, created by operation of law. 
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I. Estates for life are where a grant is made to a man, to 
. hold for his own life, or for that of another person, or for more 
lives than one: in which cases he is styled tenant for life; 
only when he holds by the life of another, he is called tenant 
pur auter vie; and the incidents at common law to such an 
estate are the following :— 


1. Every tenant for life, unless restrained by agreement, may 
take reasonable estovers or botes. He has a right to the full enjoy- 
ment of the land, and all its profits, during his estate therein ; 
but is not permitted to cut down timber or do other waste. 


2. Tenant for life, or his representatives, is not to be prejudiced 
by any sudden determination of his estate, because such a deter- 
mination is contingent and uncertain. Therefore, if a tenant 
for his own life sows the lands, and dies before harvest, his 
executors shall have the emblements, or profits of the crop: for 
the estate was determined by the act of God, and it is a maxim 
in the law, that actus Def nemini facit injuriam. The rule is the 
same if a life-estate be determined by the act of law. But if an 
estate for life be determined by the tenant’s own act, as by 
forfeiture for waste committed, the tenant, having determined 
the estate by his own act, shall not be entitled to take the 
emblements. 


8. A third meident to estates for life relates to the under- 
tenant. For he has the same, nay greater indulgence than the 
original tenant for life. The same; for the law of estovers and 
emblemeuts is also law with regard to him: and greater: for in 
those cases where tenant for life shall not have the emblements, 
because the estate determines by his own act, the exception 
shall not reach his lessee, who isa third person. Instead of 
emblements, the under-tenant, on the determination of a tenancy 
under a landlord entitled as tenant for life or for an uncertain 
interest, now holds until the expiration of the current year, 
paying the succeeding landlord a fair proportion of the rent. 


4. Tenant for life may now, under the Settled Estates Act, 
1882, upon giving notice to the trustees of the settlement or 
will under which he holds, or if there are no such trustees, then 
to trustees to be appointed by the High Court of Justice on his 
application, sell the whole or any part of the estate; the purchase- 
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money being applied by the trustces either to discharge encum- 
brances upon it, or invested by them in certain specified 
securities, which they then hold upon trusts similar to those to 
which the land itself was subject. Tenant for life has thus in 
effect the same power, though it is surrounded with necessary 
precautions, of disposing of land as a tenant in fee-simple. 


IT. The next estate for life is legal; that of a tenant-in-taw 
after possibility of issue extinct; which happens where one is 
tenant in special tail, and the person, from whose body the issue 
was to spring, dies without issue ; or, having left issuc, that issue 
is extinct. In this casc the man has an estate-tail, which 
cannot possibly descend to any one; and therefore the law makes 
use of this long pcriphrasis, to give an adequate idea of his 
estate, he being a tenant for life, but with some of the privileges 
of a tenant-in-tail, as not to be punishable for waste, &c. 


TI. Tenant by the courtesy of England, is where aman marries 
& woman seised of an estate of inhcritance, and has by her issue, 
born alive, which was capable of inheriting her estate. In this 
case he shall, on the death of his wife, hold the lands for his 
life, as tenant by the courtesy of England; for which there are 
four requisites. 1. Marriage. 2. The seisin of the wife must 
be an actual possession, not a bare right to the lands. 3. The 
issue must be born alive during the life of the mother. For 
if the mother dics in labour, and the Cmsarean operation 
is performed, the husband in this case shall not be tenant 
by the courtesy: because, at the instant of the mother’s death, 
he was not entitled, as having had no issue born, but the 
land descended to the child, while he was yet in his mother’s 
womb; and the estate being once so vested, shall not after- 
wards be taken from him. 4. Such issue must be also capable 
of inheriting the mother’s estate. Therefore, if the grant be 
to @ woman and her heirs ma/e, and she has only a daughter 
born, the husband is not entitled to be tenant by the courtesy ; 
because such issuc female can never inherit the estate. 


IV. Tenancy in dower is where a widow takes a third of such 
lands as her husband died entitled to, for seisin is not here 
necessary, and in which her title to dower has not been barred. 
Some have ascribed dower to the Normans, but it was first in- 
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troduced into the feudal system by the Emperor Frederick IL, 
who was contemporary with Henry III. It may indeed be a 
Danish custom: since dower was introduced into Denmark by 
Swein, the father of our Canute, out of gratitude to the Danish 
ladies, who sold all their jewels to ransom him when taken 
prisoner by the Vandals. 


At common law a widow was endowed of all the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments of which her husband was seised at 
any time during the coverture, but under certain restrictions.* 
And it mattered not though the husband alienated the lands 
during tho coverture; for he alienated them liable to dower. 
This rule has been altered; and lands to which the husband 
is merely entitled, or in which his interest is merely equitable, 
are now subject to the dower of the widow. On the other 
hand the title to dower does not attach upon lands of 
which the husband was seised during the coverture; for the 
widow can only be endowed out of lands of or to which he dies 
seised or entitled; and the absolute disposition of lands by him 
during his life or by his will, defeats the widow’s right; nor is 
she entitled to dower out of land purchased by the husband, 
where, in the deed of conveyance to him, or in any deed executed 
by hin, it is declared that she shall not be so entitled. So that 
whether a wife shall be endowed or not, is now entirely in the 
will of the husband. 

Upon preconcerted marriages, and in estates of considerable 
consequence, tenancy in dower happens very seldom: for the 
claim of the wife to dower is a great clog to alienations, and 
otherwise inconvenient to families, so that jointures are now 
universally resorted to. 

* Copyhold estates are not liable to dower, being only estates at the 


lord’s will; unless by the special custom of the manor, in which case it 
is usually called the widow’s free-bench. 
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* CHAPTER VI.’ 
OF ESTATE LESS THAN FREEHOLD. 


Or estates that are less than freehold, there are: 1. Estates for 
years; 2. Estates at will; 3. Estates by sufferance. 


I. An estate for years is where one has the possession of lands 
for some determinate period: as where a man letteth lands to 
another for a certain number of years, agreed upon between 
the lessor and the lessec, and the lessce enters thereon. 


These estates were originally granted to farmers or husband- 
men, who every year rendered some equivalent, or rent, to the 
landlord. In order to encourage them to manure and cultivate 
the ground, they had afterwards a permanent .nterest granted 
them ; but their possession was esteemed of so little consequence 
that they were rather looked upon as the lord’s bailiffs than as 
having any property of their own. And their interest vested 
after death in their executors, who were to make up the accounts 
of their testator with the lord, and were entitled to the stock 
upon the farm. 

While estates for years were thus precarious, they were very 
short, like modern leases at rack-rent; but when by 51 Hen. 
VIII. c. 15, the termor, that is, he who is entitled to the term, 
was protected against fictitious actions brought to evict the 
landlord (which common recoveries were), and his interest 
rendered permanent, long terms were introduced, being found 
extremely convenient for family settlements and mortgages: 
continuing subject, however, to the same rules of succession, 
as when they were little better than tenancies at the will of the 
landlord. 


Every estate which must expire at a period certain and pre- 
fixed, is an estate for years. And therefore this estate is 
frequently called a term because its duration is bounded, and 
determined ; and having a certain end, it is inferior to any 
freehold; for an estate for life, even if it be pur auter vie, is @ 
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freehold; but an estate for a thousand years is only a chattel, 
and part of the personal estate. And, because no livery of seisin 
was ever necessary to a lease for years, such lessec is not said to 
be seised ; nor, indeed, does the lease vest any estate in him. It 
gives him only a right of entry, which is called his interest in the 
term, or interesse termini: when he has entered, the estate is then, 
and not before, vested in him, and he is possessed, not of the 
land, but of the term of years therein. 


Tenant for years has incident to his estate, unless by special 
agreement, the same estovers as tenant for life. But with regard 
to emblements, there is this difference: that when the term 
depends upon a certainty, as if the tenant holds from mid- 
summer for ten years, and in the last year he sows a crop of 
corn, and it is not ripe and cut before midsummer, the landlord 
shall have it; for the tenant knew the expiration of his term, 
and therefore it was his own folly to sow what he never could 
reap the profits of. But where the lease for years depends upon 
an uncertainty: as, if the term be determinable upon a life or 
lives, the tenant, or his executors, shall have the eomblements in 
the same manner that a tenant for life or his executors is entitled 
thereto. If the lease be determined by himself: as if the tenant 
does anything that amounts to a forfeiture: here the emblements 
go to the lessor and not to the lessee, who has determined his 
estate by his own default. 


TI. An estate at will is where lands are let by one man to 
another, to hold at the will of the lessor ; and the tenant by force 
of this lease obtains possession. Such estate is at the will of 
both parties; so that either of them may determine his will, 
and quit his connection with the other at his own pleasure. Yet 
if the tenant sows his land, and the landlord, before the corn is 
ripe, or before it is reaped, puts him out, the tenant shall have the 
emblements. It is otherwise where the tenant himself deter- 
mines the will, for in this case the landlord shall have the profits 
of the land. 

The courts have long inclined against construing demises, 
where no certain term is mentioned, to be tenancies at will. 
They have rather held them to be tenancies from year to year, 
so long as both parties please, especially where an annual rent 
is reserved: in which case they will not suffer either party to 
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determine the tenancy even at the end of the year, without 
reasonable notice to the other, which is generally six months. 


An estate held by copy of court-roll, or copyhold, was, in its 
origin, nothing better than a mere estate at will. But this has 
long been nothing but a name; and every copyhold tenant may 
have, so far as the custom of the manor warrants, any other kind 
of estate, and hold it united with this customary estate at will. 
He may be tenant in fee-simple, in fee-tail, for life, by the 
courtesy, in dower, for years, at sufferance, or on condition: 
subject, however, to be deprived of these estates upon the con- 
currence of those circumstances which the will of the lord, as 
established by immemorial custom, has declared to be a for- 
feiture or determination of those interests; as in some manors 
the want of issue male, in others, the cutting down timber, the 
nonpayment of a fine, and the like. 

In legal parlance, however, copyhold estates are still ranked 
among tenancies at will ; though custom has established a per- 
manent property in the copyholders, equal to that of the lord 
himself, in the tenements holden of the manor. And the law 
has provided for the determination of this mutual will, regulated 
by custom, in its own way; by providing that a copyhold tenure 
may be put an end to, by a grant from the lord of the freehold, 
which is called enfranchisement, the tenant by this means be- 
coming seised in common socage of the lands; or by the copy- 
hold and freehold titles becoming united in one person, where- 
upon extinguishment takes place, the copyhold interest merging 
in the superior estate. And as enfranchisement 1s now, on the 
application of either lord or tenant, compulsory, these tenancies 
at the will of the lord will in course of time cease to exist. 


IT. An estate at sufferance is where one comes into possession 
of land by lawful title, but keeps it afterwards without any title 
atall. As, if a man takes a lease for a year, and, after the year 
is expired, continues to hold the premises without any fresh 
lease from the owner of the estate. This estate may be destroyed 
whenever the true owner makes an entry and ousts the tenant ; 
for before entry, he cannot maintain an action of trespass against 
the tenant by sufferance, as he might against a stranger: and 
the reason is, because the tenant being once in by a lawful 
title, the law will suppose him to continue upon a title equally 
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lawful; unless the owner by some public and avowed act, such 
as entry, will declare his continuance to be wrongful. A tenant 
wilfully holding over after the determination of the term, and 
demand of possession made by the landlord, may be compelled 
to pay for the time he detains the lands, double their yearly 
value; and a tenant, having given notice to quit, not delivering 
up the possession at the proper time, in like manner may be 
compelled to pay double the former rent; so that tenancy by 
sufferance, unless with the tacit consent of the owner, is almost 
unknown. 


* CHAPTER VII. * 


OF ESTATES UPON CONDITION. 


BESIDES these several estates, there are estates upon condition, 
which are properly qualifications of other estates, rather than 
a distinct species; seeing that any quantity of interest, a fee, 
a freehold, or a term of years, may be an estate upon condition. 
These estates are either:—I. Estates upon condition implied ; 
or, IT. Estates upon condition expressed ; under which last may 
be included—1. Estates held in vadio, gage, or pledge; 2. Estates 
by elegit. 


I. Estates upon condition implicd are where a grant of an 
estate has a condition annexed to it inseparably from its essence 
and constitution, although no condition be expressed in words. 
As, if a grant be made to a man of an office, generally, without 
adding other words, the law tacitly anncxes hereto a condition 
that the grantee shall duly execute his office. For an office, 
either public or private, may be forfeited by mis-user or non-user, 
both of which are breaches of this implied condition: 1. By 
mis-user, or abuse ; as if a judge takes a bribe, or a park-keeper 
kills deer without authority. 2. By non-user, or neglect; which 
in public offices, that concern the administration of justice, or 
the commonwealth, is of itself a direct and immediate cause of 
forfeiture. Franchises also, being regal privileges in the hands 
of a subject, are held to be granted on the same condition of 
making a proper use of them; and therefore they may be lost 
and forfeited, like offices, either by abuse or by neglect. 
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II. An estate on condition expressed is where an estate is ; 
granted, with an express qualification annexed, whereby the ! 
estate granted shall either commence, be enlarged, or be defeated 
upon performance or breach of such condition. And these . 
conditions are either precedent or Subsequent. Thus, ifan estate 
be limited to A, upon his marriage with B, the marriage is a 
precedent condition, and till that happens, no estate is vested in 
A. Or, if a man grant to his lessee for years, that upon payment 
of a hundred pounds within the term he shall have the fee, this 
also is a condition precedent, and the fee-simple passeth not till 
the hundred pounds be paid. So, if a man grant an estate, 
reserving to himself a certain rent; and that if such rent be not 
paid, it shall be lawful for him to re-enter, and avoid the estate, 
in this case the grantee and his heirs have an estate upon con- 
dition subsequent, which is defeasible if the condition be not 
strictly performed. But so long as the condition remains un- 
broken, the grantee may hold the estate. 

Some estates defeasible upon condition subsequent, require 
however a more peculiar notice. Such are,— 


1. Estates held in vadio, in gage, or pledge; as where a man 
borrows of another a specific sum, e.y., 200/., and grants him an 
estate in fee, on condition that if he, the mortgagor, shall repay 
the mortgagee the 200/. on a certain day, that then the mortgagee 
shall reconvey the estate to the mortgagor; inthis case, the 
land which is so put in pledge, is at the common law, in case 
of nonpayment at the time limited, for ever dead and gone from 
the mortgagor; and the mortgagee’s estate in the lands is then 
no longer conditional, but absolute. 

As soon as the estate is created, the mortgagee may at law 
enter on the lands; but is liable to be dispossessed upon per- 
formance of the condition. And thercfore it is usual to agree 
that the mortgagor shall hold the land till the day assigned for 
payment; when, in case of failure, the mortgagee may enter 
upon it and take possession, without any possibility af common 
law of being afterwards evicted by the mortgagor, to whom the 
land is now for cver dead. But bere equity, which is now part 
of the law, interposes, and though a mortgage be forfeited, and 
the estate thus absolutely vested in the mortgagee, yet equity 
considers the real value of the lands compared with the sum 
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borrowed. And, if the estate be of greater value than the sum 
lent, the mortgagor is allowed at any time within twenty years, 
to redeem his estate; paying to the mortgagee his principal, 
interest, and expenses. This reasonable advantage is called’the 
Equity of redemption: and enables a mortgagor to call on the 
mortgagee, who has possession of his estate, to deliver it back 
and account for the rents and profits reccived, on payment of 
his whole debt and intercst. On the other hand, the mortgagee 
may either compel the sale of the estate, in order to get the 
whole of hismoney immediately ; or else call upon the mortgagor 
to redeem his estate presently, or, in default thereof, to be for 
ever foreclosed from redeeming the same; that is, to lose his 
equity of redemption, without possibility of recall. And in 
mortgages it is accordingly usual to give the mortgagee a power 
of sale, which indeed is now, unless expressly excluded, incident 
to every mortgage, whercby he may realise his security much 
more conveniently than by a foreclosure; for equity does not 
interfere with the exercise of such powers, the mortgagee being 
only bound to account for the residue of the proceeds of the 
sale, after paying himself principal, interest, and the expenses of 
the sale. Nor is 1t usual for mortgagees to take possession of 
the mortgaged estate, unless where the security is precarious or 
small; or where the mortgagor neglects even the payment of 
interest : when the mortgagcc is frequently obliged to take the 
land into his own hands. 


2. Estates also defeasible on condition subsequent, are those 
held by eley/t; which are created by operation of law, for satis- 
faction of a debt. For after a plaintiff has obtained judgment, 
the sheriff will, under a writ of execution, give him possession 
of the defendant’s lands, to be by him enjoyed, until his debt 
and damages are fully paid: and during that time he so holds 
them, he is called tenant by clegit. From this it would seem 
that the feudal restraints of alienating lands, and charging them 
with the debts of the owner, were softened much eailier, and 
much more effectually for the benefit of tiade and. commerce 
than for any other consideration. 
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* CHAPTER VIII. ¢ 
OF ESTATES IN POSSESSION, REMAINDER, AND REVERSION. 


Estrarrs may be considered in another view; viz., with regard 
to the time of their enjoyment, and in this way nay be regarded 
as, 1, in possess(on, or, 2, iInecpectinucy : and of expectancies there 
are two sorts; one created by the act of the parties, called a 
remainder; the other by act of Jaw, called a recerseou, 


I. Of estates In possession there is nothing peenhar to be 
observed; all the general rules hatherto spoken of, applying to 
such estates as are actually in the tenauts’ possession. 


II. An estate in remainder is an estate limited to take 
effect and be enjoyed after another estate is determined. As if 
a man seised in fee-simple granted lands to A for twenty years, 
and, after the determination of the said term, then to B and his 
heirs for ever: here A is tenant for years, remainder to B in fee. 
In the first place, an estate for vears is created or carved out 
of the fee, and given to A; and the residue or remainder of 
it is given to B. But both these interests are m fact only one 
estate; the present term of years and the remainder afterwards, 
when added together, being equal only to one estate in fee. 
They are different psrts, but they constitute oue whole; they 
are both created, and may both subsist, together: the one in 
possession, the other in expectancy. 


In the creation of a remainder by decd much nicety 1s required ; 
this doctrine of remainders having been spun out and sub- 
divided into an infinite vanety of refinements. Devises by will, 
being often drawn up when the party is ‘vops consi, are more 
favoured in construction, and in them remainders may be 
created in some measure contrary to the first rules of law, 
though the lawyers will not allow such dispositions to be re- 


mainders ; but call them executury devises, or devises hereafter 
to be executed. 


III. An estate in reversion is the residue of an estate left in 
L 2 
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the grantor, to commence in possession after the determination 
of some particular estate granted out by him. As, if there be a 
gift in tail, the reversion of the fee is, without any reservation, 
vested in the donor by act of law: and so also the reversion, 
after an estate for life, years, or at will, continues in the lessor. 
For the fee-simple of all lands must abide somewhere; and if he, 
who was before possessed of the whole, carves out of it any 
smaller estate, and grants it away, whatever is not so granted 
remains in him. A reversion is never therefore created, but 
arises from construction of law; a remainder can never be 
limited, unless by deed or devise. But both are equally trans- 
ferable, when actually vestcd, being both estates in presenti, 
though taking effect in futuro. 


The usual incidents to reversions are fea/ty and rent. When 
no rent is reserved, fealty results as an inscparable incident; 
being frequcutly the only evidence that the lands are holden 
at all. Where rent is reserved, it is also incident, though not 
inseparably so, to the reversion. The rent may be granted 
away reserving the reversion, and the reversion may be granted 
away, reserving the rent, by special words: but by a general 
erant of the reversion, the rent will pass as incident thereunto, 
though by the grant of the rent gencrally, the reversion will 
not pass. 


Before quitting remainders and reversions, it may be observed 
that whenever a greater estate and a less coincide and meet in 
one and the same person without any intermediate estate, the 
Jess .is immediately annihilated; merged, that is, sunk or 
drowned in the greater. Thus if there be tenant for years, 
and the reversion in fee-simple descends to or is purchased by 
him, the term of years is merged in the inheritance. But they 
must come to one and the same person in one and tho same 
right; thus, if the freehold be in his own right, and he has a 
term in right of another, en auter droit, there is no merger. An 
estate-tail is an exception to this rule: for a man may have in 
his own right both an estate-tail and a reversion in fee; and the 
estate-tail, though a less estate, shall not merge in the fee, 
being preserved by the statute Ye Donis. And there can be no 
merger in law where the beneficial interest is not extinguished in 


equity. 
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* CHAPTER IX.? 


OF ESTATES IN SEVERALTY, JOINT-TENANOY, COPARCENARY, AND 
COMMON. 


Estates, considered with respect to the number and connections 
of their owncrs, may be held in severalty,—in joint-tenancy,— 
in coparcenary,—or in common. 


I. He that holds lands or tenements in severalty, or is sole 
tenant thereof, is he that holds them in his own right only, 
without any other person being joined or connected with him 
"in point of interest, during his estate therein. 


II An estate in jotnt-tenancy is where lands are granted to 
two or more persons, to hold in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for 
years, or at will. 


Its creation depends on the wording of the deed or devise by 
which it exists; for this estate can only arise by the act of the 
parties, and never by the act of law. If an estate he given to 
a plurality of persons, without adding any restrictive, exclu- 
sive, or explanatory words, as to A and B and thcir heirs, this 
makes them immediately joint-tenants in fee of the lands. For 
the law interprets the grant so as to make all parts of it take 
effect, which can only be done by creating an equal estate in 
them both. 

The properties of a joint estate are derived from its unity 
which is fourfold: unity of iuvéerest, unity of title, unity of time, 
and unity of possession. 

Joint-tenants have one and the same interest. One cannot be 
entitled to one period of duration, and the other to a different ; 
one cannot be tenant for life, and the other for years; one can- 
not be tenant in fee, and the other in tail. They must also 
have an unity of title. Joint-tenancy cannot arise by descent 
or act of law, but merely by purchase, or acquisition by the act 
of the party; and unless that act be one and the same, the two 
tenants would have different titles; and if they had different 
titles, there would be no jointure. There must also be an unity 
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of time. As in case of an estate made to A and B; or a 
remainder in fee to A and B after a particular estate ; in either 
case A and B are joint-tenants of the estate, or of the 
vested remainder. Lastly, there must be an unity of possession ; 
for joint-tenants are said to be seised per my et per tout, by the 
moicty and by ail/: that is, they each of them have the entire 
possession, as well of every purcel as of the whole. They have 
not, one of them, a seisin of one-half, and the other of the other ; 
neither can one be scised of one acre and his companion of 
another, but each has an undivided moiety of the whole, and 
not the whole of an undivided moiety. 

Upon these principles depend the incidents of a joint tenants’ 
estate. Thus, if two joint-tenants let a verbal Icase of their 
estate, reserving rent to be paid to one of them, it enures to 
hoth, in respeet of the jomt reversion ; and if their lessee sur- 
renders his lease to one of them, it enures to both, heeause of 
the privity of their estate. In all actions relating to their joint 
estate, one joint-tenant cannot sue or be sued without joming 
the other. Neither can one joint-tenant have an action against 
the other for trespass, in respect of his land, for each has an equal 
riglit to enter on any part of it. Yetif any waste be done, which 
tends to the destruction of the inheritance, one joint-tenant 
may have an action of waste against the other. So the one may 
maintain an action against the other for receiving more than his 
due share of the profits. Aud so one jomt-tenant may maintain 
ejectment against the other, if he can show any uctual ouster, as 
if one were to retain the whole of the rents. 


From the same principle also arises another incident, viz., 
survivorship ; hy which the tenancy, upon the decease of any 
of the joint-tenants, remains to the survivors, and at length to 
the last survivor, who is then entitled to the whole estate. 
This right is called the jus accrescendi, because the right upon 
the death of one joint-tenant accumulates to the survivors. 
But there is no survivorship of a capital, or a stock in trade, 
among merchants and traders; for this would be ruinous to 
the fumily of a deceased partner; aud it is a legal maxim, jus 
accrescendt inter mercatores pro benefico commercti locum non 
habet. And as this jus uccrescendé ought to be mutual, neither 
the sovereign, nor any corporation, can be a joint-tenant with a 
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private person. For here is no mutuality; the private person 
has not even the remotest chance of being seised of the entirety, 
by benefit of survivorship, for the sovereign and the corporation 
can never die. 


Joint-tenancy may be destroyed without any alienation, by 
merely disuniting the possess‘on. And therefore, if the joint- 
tenants agree to part their lands, and hold them in severalty, 
they are no longer joint-tepants, and the right of survivorship 
is at once destroyed. Any joint-tenant may now enforce 
partition. The joint-tenancy may also be destroyed by de- 
stroying the unity of title; as if one joint-tenant conveys his 
estate to a third person: here the jomt-tenancy is severed, and 
turned into tenacy in comnion; for the grantee and the remainine 
joint-tenant hold by different titles, though, till partition made, 
the unity of possession continues. Joint-tenancy may also be 
destroyed by destroying the unity of (nterest. And therefore, if 
there be two joint tenants for life, and the inheritance is pur- 
chased by or descends npon cither, it is a severance of the 
jointure. So that when, by any act or event, diferent interests 
are created in the several parts of the estate, or they are held 
by different titles, or if merely the possession is separated, so 
that the tenants have no longer these four indispensable pro- 
perties, a sameness of interest, and undivided possession, a title 
vesting at one and the same time, and by one and the same act 
or grant, the jointure is instantly dissolved; which in general 
it is advantageous to cffect, since thereby the right of survivor- 
ship is taken away, and each way transmit his own part to his 
own heirs. 


IIT. Ancstate held in coparcenary is where lands of inheritance 
descend from the ancestor to two or more persons. It arises 
either by common Jaw or particular custom. By coimnon Jaw: 
as Where a person seised in fec-simple, or in fee-tail dies, and 
his next heirs are two or more females; in this ease they shall 
all inherit, and these coheirs are then called coparcentrs, or, for 
brevity, parceners only. Pareeners by particular custom are 
where lands descend, as in gavelkind, to all the males in equal 
degree. And, in either of these cases, all the parceners put to- 
gether make but one heir, and have but one estate among them. 

The properties of parceners are in some respects lke those of 
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joint-tenants, they having the same unities of interest, title, and 
possession. They may sue and be sued jointly for matters 
relating to their own lands, and they cannot have an action of 
trespass against cach other. But they differ from joint-tenants, 
in that they are excluded from maintaining an action of waste. 
Parceners also differ from joint-tenants in four other points :— 
1. They always claim by descent, whercas joint-tcnants always 
claim by purchase. 2. There is no unity of time necessary; for 
if a man has two daughters, to whom his estate descends, and 
one dies before the other, the surviving daughter and the heir 
of the other, or, when both are dead, their two heirs, are still 
parceners. 3. Parcencrs, though they have an wnx/ly, have not 
an entirety of interest. They are properly cntitled each to the 
whole of a distinct moiety, and of course there is no jus accres- 
cendi, or survivorship, between them; for cach part descends 
severally to their respective heirs, though the unity of possession 
continucs. And as long as the lands continue in a course of 
descent, and united in possession, so long are the tenants therein, 
whether male or female, called parceners. But if the possession 
be once severed by partition, they are no longer parceners, but 
tcnants in severalty ; or if one parcener aliens her share, though 
no partition be made, then are the lands no longer held in co- 
parcenary, but In common. 

Parceners are so called because they were always obliged to 
make partite, which joit-tenants formerly were not; and if 
this was not done voluntarily, it might be compulsorily, as it is 
now often effected, by an action. There are some things, however, 
in their nature impartible. The mansion-house and common 
of estovers shall not be divided; but the eldest sister, 1f she 
pleases, shall have them, and make the others a reasonable 
satisfaction in other parts of the inheritance: or, if that cannot 
he, then they shall have the profits of the thing by turns, and 
in the same manner they take an advowson. 

The estate in coparcenary may be dissulucd, cither by partition, 
which disunites the posscssion; by alicnation of one parcener, 
which disunites the title, and may disunite the interest; or by 
the whole at last descending to and vesting in one single person, 
which brings it to an estate in severalty. 


IV. Tenants in common are such as hold by several and 
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distinct titles, but by unity of possession ; because none knoweth 
his own severalty, and therefore they all occupy promiscuously. 
This tenancy, therefore, happens where there is a unity of 
possession merely, but perhaps an entire disunion of interest, 
of title, and of time. For if there be two tenants in common of 
lands, one may hold his part in fce-simple, the other in tail, or 
for life; so that there is no necessary unity of interest: one 
may hold by descent, the other by purchase; or the one by 
purchase from A, the other by purchase from B; so that 
there is no unity of title: one’s estate may have been vested 
fifty years, the other’s but yesterday; so there is no unity of 
time. 

Tenancy in common may be created by the destruction of the 
two other estates, joint-tenancy and coparcenary, or by special 
limitation in a deed. Such destruction is meant as does not 
sever the unity of possession, but only the unity of title or 
interest: as, if one of the two joint-tenants in fee aliens his 
estate for the life of the alicnee, the alienee and the other joint- 
tenant are tenants in common; for they now hav: several titles; 
the other joint-tenant by the original grant, the alience by the 
new alienation ; and they also have several interests, the former 
joint-tenant in fec-simple, the alienee for his own life only. So 
if one of two parceners aliens, the alience and the remaining 
parcencr are tenants in common, because they hold by different 
titles, the parcener by descent, the alenee by purchase. In 
short, whenever an estate in joint-tenancy or coparcenary is 
dissolved, it is turned into a tenancy in common. 

A tenancy in common may also be created by express limita- 
‘tion in a deed: but here care must be taken not to insert words 
which imply a joint estate. For the law is apt, in its construc- 
tions, to favour joint-tenancy rather than tenancy in common, 
because the services issuing from land, as rent, &c., are not 
divided, nor the entire services, as fealty, multiplied, by joint- 
tenancy, as they must necessarily be upon a tenancy in common ; 
and therefore it is the usual way, when a tenancy in common is 
meant to be created, to add express words of exclusion as well 
as description, and limit the estate to A and B, to hold as tenants 
tn common and not as joint-tenants, 

As to its incidents, tenants in common, like joint-tenants, are 
compellable to make partition of their lands; yet there is no 
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survivorship between them, as properly they take distinct 
moieties of the estate. The other incidents are such as merely 
arise from the unity of possession, and are therefore the same as 
appertain to joint-tenants: such as being liable to reciprocal 
actions of waste, and to account for the property; and if one 
actually turns the other out of possession, an ejectment will le 
against him. But, as for other incidents of joint-tenants, which 
arise from the privity of title, or the union and entirety of 
interest, such as joining or being joined in actions, unless in the 
case where some entire or indivisible thing is to be recovered, 
these are not applicable to tenauts in common, whose interests 
are distinct, and whose titles are not joint but several. It 
follows that tenaicies in common can only be désselved two ways: 
1. By uniting all the interests in one tenant, which brings the 
whole to one severalty. 2. By inaking partition betwecn the 
several tenants, wlich gives them all scveralties. 


CHAPTER X., 
OF THE TIILE TO THINGS REAL. 


NExT of the ¢/f/e to things real, with the manner of acquiring 
and losing it. 


The lowest kind of title consists in naked possession, or the 
actual occupation of the estate, without any apparent right to 
such possession. ‘[his may happen when one man invades the 
possession of another, and turns him out of the occupation of 
his lands ; or it may happen when, after the death of the ancestor, 
and before the entry of the heir, or after the death of a particular 
tenant und before the entry of him in remainder or reversion, a 
stranger gets possession, and keeps out him that has a right to 
it. Here the wrongdoer has a mere possession, which the rightful 
owner may put an end to. But till some act be done by the 
rightful owner to assert his title, such actual possession is prumd 
facie evidence of a legal title in the possessor. 

To constitute a perfect title more is necessary, namely, the 
right of possession, which may reside in onc man, while the 
actual possession is in another. For if a man be kept out of 
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possession, though the actual possession be lost, yet he has 
still the right of possession; and this right he may exert by 
turning the intruder out of that occupancy which he has 
illegally gained. Yet if he omit to do so within the time fixed 
by law, the intruder may gain an actual right of possession, 
which is in itself perfect and complete, so that no further 
remedy remains. 

By the old law, if a man was turned out of possession, the 
intruder thereby gained a mere naked possession, and the owner 
retained the right of possession and right of property. Tf the 
intruder died, and the lands descended to his son, the son gained 
an apparent right of possession, but the owner still retained the 
actual right both of possession and property. If he acquiesced, 
however, for thirty years without bringing any action to recover 
possession, the son gained the actual right of possession, and the 
owner retained nothing but the mere riyht of property, And 
even the right of property failed, or became without remedy, 
unless pursued within sixty years. Tence one man might 
have the possession, another the riyht of possessio, , and a third 
the right of property. 

But the law now recognises only the possess/on, and the right 
of possession, ignoring altogether any right of property, as distinct 
from these symbols of ownership. This change in the law was 
effected by the statute 3 & 4 Will. 1V. ¢. 27; which provides 
that, at the determination of the period which it limits, the right 
and tille of the person, who might within that time have pursued 
his remedy for the recovery of his property, shall be extinguished ; 
so that right is made dependent on possession, by a limitation of 
the period, within which that right can be asserted, to twenty 
years, and since Ist January, 1879, to twelve years from the time 
at which it first aeerned. 

This right is deemed to have first accrued when the person 
who claims the land, or seme jz erson through whom he claims 
was dispossessed, or discontinued Ins possession or receipt of rent, 
In case he was previously in possession, But as this limita- 
tion might produce hardship in eases where the person entitled 
laboured under disability at the time of his right accruing, 
infants, women under coverture, idiots, lunatics or persons of 
unsound mind, and those who were beyond seas, have ten years 
further allowed them, from the time of their ceasing to be 
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under their several disabilities. To prevent, however, the title 
of an actual possessor being held too long in suspense, the 
extreme period of forty years is fixed, beyond which no person, 
whether under disability or no, can have any remedy; so that 
if a right accrue to a person under disability, who continues so 
during forty years, he is wholly barred. 


As to advowsons a longer period is fixed, during which the 
right may be recovered; namcly, sixty years, or three successive 
incumbencies. But here also the extreme period of a hundred 
years is fixed, beyond which no remedy remains to the person 


claiming. 


As a genera] rule, then, possession for a period of twenty 
yearg, and from and after 1879 twelve years, without payment of 
rent, or acknowledgment of the title of any othcr person, consti- 
tutes a sure and sufficient title. Thus where the overseer of a 
parish Ict a person into possession of a cottage, parish property, 
at the rent of 1s. 6d. a-week, to quit at aimonth’s notice, and 
the tenant remained for twenty years without paying rent or 
making any acknowledgment, his title was held to be un- 
assailable. Bare possession, by effluxion of time, matured into 
a right of property, which constituted a complete title against 
all the world. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF TITLE BY DESCENT. 


REAL property may be lost and acquired, either by descent, 
where the title vests in a man by operation of law; or by purchase, 
where the title is vested in him by his own act or agrecment. 
Descent, or hereditary succession, is the title whercby a man 
on the death of his ancestor acquires his estate by right of re- 
presentation. An heir, therefore, is he upon whom the law 
casts the estate on the death of the ancestor; and an estate, so 
descending, is in law called the inheritance. The doctrine of 
descent is accordingly the principal object of the laws of real 
property. For all the rules relating to purchasers, whereby the 
legal course of descents is altered, perpetually refer to this law 
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of inheritance, as a datum or first principle universally known 
and upon which their subsequent limitations are to work. In 
order thereforc, to treat a matter of this consequence more 
clearly, such matters as tend to embarrassment will be omitted ; 
and the following remarks confined to the common law doctrine 
of descents, as modified by the statute 3 & 4 Will. IV. ec. 106, 
which is now the law of inheritance. 

These modern rules or canons of inheritance, operate upon no 
descent which took place before the Ist January, 18384. When, 
therefore, an heir is to be sought for a succession which opened 
up previonsly to that date, the old rules of inheritance must be 
consulted; and these must be shortly alluded t» therefore, not 
only on that account, but also that the alterations made therein 
may be more readily understood. 

Firstly, then, by law no inheritance can vest, nor can” any 
person be the heir of another, till the ancestor is dead. Nemo 
est heres viventis. Before that time the person next in the line 
of succession is called an heir apparent, or heir presumptive. 
Heirs apparent are such whose right of inheritance is indefeas- 
ible, provided they outlive the ancestor; as the eldest son, who 
must be heir to the father whenever he dics. Heirs presumptive 
are such who, if the ancestor should die immediately, would in 
the present state of things be his heirs; but whose right of 
inheritance may be defeated by a nearer heir being born: as 
@ brother, or nephew, whose presumptive succession may be 
destroyed by the birth of a child; or a daughter, whose present 
hopes may be cut off by the birth of ason. Nay, even if the 
estate has descended, by the death of the owner, to such brother, 
or nephew, or daughtcr; in the former cases, the estate shall be 
divested and taken away by the birth of a posthumous child; 
and, in the latter, it shall also be divested by the birth of a 
posthumous son. 

Now, it was formerly a rule of law, that no person could be 
such an ancestor, as that an inheritance could be derived from 
him, unless he had had actual seisin of the lands, either by his 
own entry, by the possession of his own or his ancestor’s lessee, 
or by receiving rent. The law required this notoriety of posses- 
sion, as evidence that the ancestor had that property in himself 
which was to be transmitted to his heir; and he was not 
accounted an ancestor, therefore, who had had only a bare right 
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to enter. Seisin therefore made a person the root or stock, from 
which inheritance was to be derived. Seisina facit stipitem. The 
right was not regarded, until the rule was altered by the statute 
already mentioned ; and the person last entitled made the root of 
descent. 

Under the old law, again, when a person died seised, the 
inheritance first went to his issue. Thus, if there were Geoffrey, 
John, and Matthew, grandfather, father, and son; and John 
purchased lands, and died ; Matthew sueceeded him as heir; but 
in no case whatever could the grandfather Geoffrey do so. The 
land could never ascend, but was rather allowed to escheat to 
the lord; the rule being, 1, that inheritances should lincally 
descend to the issue of the person who last died actually seised, 
in infinitum; but, 2, should never lineally ascend, So far as 1b 
relatés to descents, this rule is almost universally adopted Dy all 
nations. But the total exclusion of lineal ancestors was peculiar 
to our own laws; and after being long and loudly censured, was 
entirely abrogated. Two ancient rules of law have, therefore, 
vielded to what may be called the modern canous of descent, 
V1Z.:— 


L “ Descent shall be traced from the purchaser; the person 
“last entitled being considered to have been the purcliaser 
“ unless he be proved to have inherited.” 


II. “ Inheritances shall lineally descend to the issue of the 
* purchaser.” 


The next three canons of descent are the same as the old rules 
of law, viz. :— 


ITI. * The male issue shall be admitted before the female.” 


Thus sons shall be admitted before daughters; or, as the 
male lawgivers have expressed it, the worthiest of blood shall be 
preferred ; a preference which seems to have arisen entircly from 
the feudal law. For though our British ancestors appear to 
have given a preference to males, yet our Danish predecessors 
seem to have admitted all the children to the inheritance. This 
preference may possibly therefore be a relic of that imperfect 
system of feuds, which obtained before the Conquest; but the 
reason of it must be deduced from feudal principles: for no 
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female could ever succeed to a proper feud, heing incapable of 
performing those military scrvices, for the sake of which that 
system was established. The law, however, docs not totally 
exclude females, as the Salic law, and others, where feuds were 
most strictly retained: it only postpones them to males; for, 
though daughters are excluded by sons, yet they succeed before 
any collaterals. For, 


IV. “ Where there arc two or more males, in equal degree, the 
“ eldest only shall inherit; but the females all together.” 


This nght of primogeniturc in males seems ancicutly to have 
only obtained among the Jews, among whom the eldest son had 
a double portion. The Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the 
Saxons, and even originally the feudists, divided the lands 
equally ; some among all the children at large, some among the 
males only. But when honorary feuds, or titles of nobility 
began it was found necessary, in order to preserve their dignity, 
to make them imopartible, and descendible to the cldest son 
alone; who succecded consequently to the whole of the lands in 
military tenure: and thus it was established by Wiliam the 
Conqueror. 

Socage estates often descended to all the sons equally, so lately 
as the reign of Henry 11.; and it is said in the Mirror, that 
knights’ fees should descend to the eldest son, and socage fees 
should be partible among the male children, In the time of 
Henry IIL, however, socage lands, in imitation of lands in 
chivalry, had almost entirely fallen into the lune of suceession 
by primogeniture; except in Kent, where they preserved their 
ancient gavelkind tenure, of which a pmueipal branch was the 
joint inheritance of all the sons; and, except in some particular 
manors where the local custom continued the descent sometimes 
to all, sometimes to the youngest son only, or in other more 
singular methods of succession. 

As to the females, they are still left as they were: for they 
were all equally incapable of performing any personal service ; 
and, therefore, one main reason of preferring the cldest ceasing, 
such preference would have been injurious to the rest. How- 
ever, the succession by primogeniture, even among females, 
takes place as to the inheritance of the crown. And the right of 
sole succession, though not of primogeniture, is also established 
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with respect to dignities and titles of honour. For, if a 
man holds an earldom to him and the heirs of his body, and 
dies, leaving only daughters; the eldest shall not of course be 
countess, but the dignity is in abeyance till the crown shall 
declare its pleasure; for the sovereign being the fountain of 
honour, may confer it on which of them he pleases, 


V. “The lineal descendants, in infinitum, of any person deceased 
‘shall represent their anccstor: that is, shall stand in the same 
‘‘nlace as the person himself would have done, had he been 
living.” 


Thus, the child, grandchild, or great-grandchild, either male 
or female, of the cldest son, succeeds before the younger son, 
and so in infinitum. And these representatives shall take 
neither more nor less, but just so much as their principals 
would have done; which is called succession yer stirpes, accord- 
ing to the roots. 


This is a necessary consequence of the double preference 
given, first, to the male issue, and next to the first-born among 
the males. For, if all the children of three deceased sisters 
were to claim the grandfather’s estate, yer capita, without any 
respect to the stocks from whence they sprang, and those 
children were partly male and partly female; then the eldest male 
among them would exclude not only his own brethren and 
sisters, but all the issue of the other two daughters; or else the 
law must be inconsistent with itself, and depart from the pre- 
ference which it constantly gives to the males, and the first-born. 
Whereas, by dividing the inheritance according to the roots, or 
stirpes, the rule of descent is kept uniform: the issue of the 
eldest son excludes all others, as the son himself, if living, would 
have done; but the issue of two daughters divide the inheritance 
between them, provided their mothers, if living, would have 
done the same: and among these several issues, or representatives 
of the respective roots, the same preference to males and the | 
same right of primogeniture obtain, as would have obtained at 
the first among the roots themselves. 


The remaining canons of descent apply to collateral succession 3 
in respect of which the modern differ in two main respects from 
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the ancient rules of inheritance. The first point of difference 
relates to the lineal succession of parents, aud other ancestors ; 
the -second to the succession of relatives by the half, in default 
of those related by the whole blood to the person last entitled. 


The old rule, which still affects descents that took place 
previously to the ycar 1834, was—“ that, on failure of lincal 
“ descendants or issue of the person last svised, the inheritance 
“ shall descend to his collateral relations, being of the blood 
“ of the first purchascr.” 

If, then, Geoffrey Stiles purchased land, and it descended to 
John Stiles his son, and John dicd, seised thereof without 
issue; whoever succeeded to this inheritance must have been 
of the blood of Geoffrey the first purchaser, he who first ac- 
quired the estate, whether the same was transferred to him by 
sale or by gift, or by any other method, except that of descent. 

When fends first began to be hereditary, it was made a neces- 
sary qualification of the heir, that he should be of the blood of, 
that is, lincally descended from, the first feudatory or purchaser. 
In consequence thereof, if a vassal died seised of a fend of his 
own acquiring, or feedum novum, it could not descend to any 
but his own offspring; no, not even to his brother, because he 
was not descended, nor derived his blood, from the first acquirer 
But if it was feudum anti jum, that is, one descended to the 
vassal from his ancestors, then his brother, or such other colla- 
teral relation as was descended and derived his blood from the 
first feudatory, might suceced to such inheritance. The feudal 
reason for which was: that what was given to a man, for his 
personal service and personal merit, ought not to descend to 
any but the heirs of his person. 

However, in process of time, a method was invented to let in 
collateral relations of the grantee, by granting him a feudam 
novum to hold ut feadum antijnum ; that is, with all the qualities 
annexed of a feud derived from his ancestors; and then the 
collateral relations wero admitted to sneceed im tnfinitam, 
because they might have been of the blood of the first imaginary 
purchaser. And of this nature ultimately became all the estates 
in fee simple in the kingdom. 


Yet, when an estatc had really descended to the person last 
Seised, the strict rule was still observed ; and none were admitted 
M 
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but the heirs of those through whom the inheritance had passed, 
Therefore, if lands came to a man by descent from his mother, 
no relation of his father could ever be heir; and vice versd, if 
they descended from his father, no relation of his mother could 
ever be admitted thereto. 

This, then, was one of the general principles of collateral 
inheritances; that, upon failure of issue in the last proprietor; 
the estate should descend to the blood of the first purchaser ; 
or result back to the heirs of the body of that ancestor from 
whom it either really had, or was supposed to have originally 
descended. To give full effect to which, another rule provided 
that “ the collateral heir should be his next collateral kinsman, 
“of the whole blood ;’—for if there were a much nearer kinsman 
of the Aulf blood, a distant kinsman of the whole blood was 
admitted, and the other entirely excluded; nay, the estate was 
allowed to escheat to the lord sooner than the half blood should 
inherit. 

This total exclusion of the half blood was long regarded as a 
strange hardship, but has now been altered; so that any dis- 
cussion of the feudal principles on which it was founded would 
be profitless, unless as matter of Icgal history. 

The only other rule of the old law which has been superseded, 
was that which gave the preference to the paternal over the 
maternal line; where the lands had, in fact, descended from a 
female. For the relations on the father’s side were admitted 
in infinitum, before those on the mother’s side were admitted at 
all; and the relations of the father’s father, before those of the 
father’s mother; and so on. 

This rule was necessary to carry into execution the principal 
canon of collateral inheritance, that every heir must be of the 
blood of the first purchaser. For, when such first purchaser 
was not to be discovered after several descents, the law not only 
took the next relation of the whole blood ; but, considering that 
a preference had throughout been given to males, judged it 
more likely that the lands should have descended to the last 
tenant from his male than from his female ancestors; and, 
therefore, hunted back the inheritance through the male line, 
on the theory that this was the most probable way of continuing 
it in the line of the first purchaser. This rule, also, has been 
niduified; so that it is enough now to add the modern canons 
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regulating collateral descents, after premising a few words on 
the leading changes introduced in the law of inheritance. 


Firstly, then, in every case descent shall be traced from the 
purchaser; who is to be the person last entitled to the land, 
unless he inherited the same :—the person last entitled, including 
the last person wlio had a right thereto, whether he did or did 
not obtain the possession or the receipt of the rents and profit 
thereof. The maxin, seisina facit stipitem, is thus annulled. 


Secondly, under the old law, there being no lineal ascent, a 
brother or sister was considered to have inherited ¢dmmediutely 
from a brother or sister; and the common ancestor need not 
have been named. This rule has been set aside; so that every 
descent from a brother or sister must now be traced through the 
parent; this being a necessary consequence of one of the altera- 
tions effected in the ancient law, that, namely, which provides 
that a father or other lincal ancestor may succeed to his son or 
other lineal descendant. 


Thirdly, the rule that in collateral inheritances the male stock 
shall be preferred to the female, unless where the estate has 
actually descended in the maternal line, remains intact, although 
modified in detail. . 


Lastly, a relation by the half blood stands in the order of 
inheritance, so as to be entitled to inherit, next after any relation 
in the same degree of the whole blood, and his issue, when the 
common ancestor is a male, and next after the common ancestor 
when the common ancestor is a femgle; so that the brother of 
the half blood, on the part of the father, inherits next after the 
sisters of the whole blood on the part of the father and their 
issue, and the brother of the half blood on the part of the mother 
inherits next after the mother. 


These rules of the law will be found expressed in the follow- 
ing canons, Viz. :— 


VI. “On failure of issue of the purchaser, the inheritance 
“shall go to his nearest lineal ancestor or the issue of such 
“ ancestor, the ancestor taking in preference to his or her issue.” 
Thus, if the purchaser dies without issue, the father takes before 
the brothers or sisters of that purchaser; and a grandfather, not 
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before the father or the father’s issue, but before the uncles or 
aunts or their issue. 


VII. “Paternal ancestors and their descendants shall be 
“ preferred to maternal ancestors and their descendants, male 
* paternal ancestors and their descendants to female paternal 
“ ancestors and their descendants, and male maternal ancestors 
‘and their descondants to female maternal ancestors and their 
“ descendants, and the mother of a more remote female ancestor 
* on cither side and her descendants to a mother of a less remote 
“ female ancestor and her descondants.” Thus the mother of 
the paternal grandfather, and her issue, shall be preferred to the 
father’s mother and her issue. 


VIII. “ Relations of the half blood shall inherit; those related 
‘ ex parte paternd, taking next in order to the relations male and 
“female of the same degree of whole blool; thoso related ex 
“* pirte muternd, taking next in order after their mother.” 


These yencral rules apply to lands both of frechold and copy- 
hold tenure, and whether descendible according to common law 
or the custom of gavelkind, Borough-English, or other custom. 
But the peculiarities of descent which belong to these customary 
tenures, are not interfered with. Thus the rule of gavelkind 
by which all the sons take equally is unaltered; the new canon 
however, which enables a father of t’:e purchaser to inherit in 
preference to the uncles, holds cqually in this tenure,—as also 
the rule admitting kindred of the half blood. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OF TITLE BY PURCHASE, AND FIRST BY ESCHE\T. 


PURCHASE, perquisitio, taken in its largest sense, is defined the 
possession of lands and tencments, which a man hath by his 
own act or agreement, and not by descent. In its vulgar ac- 
coptation it is applied only to such acquisitions of lands as are 
obtained by way of bargain and sale. But this falls short of the 
legal idea of purchase: for, if I give land freely to another, he is 
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in law a purchaser; as he comes to the estate by his own agree- 
ment, that is, he consents to the gift. And aman who has his 
father’s estate settled upon him in tail, before he was born, is 
also a purchaser; for he takes quite another estate than the law 
of descents would have given him. 

But if an estate be made to A for life, remaindcr to his right 
heirs in fee, his heirs take by descent; for it is an ancient rule 
that wherever the ancestor takes an estate for life, the heir 
cannot by the same conveyance take an estate in fee by purchuse 
but only by descent. 

What we call purchase, the feudist called conquest, both denoting 
any means of acquiring an estate otherwise than by inheritance. 
Hence the appellation given to William the Norman, signifying 
that he was the first of his family who acquired the crown. 
This is the legal signification of the word, purchase; and in 
this sense it includes.—1. Escheat. 2. Occupancy. 3. Prescrip- 
tion. 4. Forfeiture. 5. Alienation. 


I. Escheat was one of the consequences of feudal tenure; being 
founded upon this principle, that the blood of the person last 
seised in fee-simple was, by some means or other, utterly extinct: 
and, since noue could inherit his estate but such as were of his 
blood, it followed, that when such blood was extinct, the in- 
heritance itself failed; and the land resulted back to the lord 
of the fee, by whom, or hy those whose estate he had, it was 
originally given. These escheats are propter defectum sanguinis, 
or propter delictum tenentis: the first, if the tenant dies without 
heirs; the other, if his blood were attainted. But the first 
denomination only now exists. 

Bastards have no inheritable blood; and therefore, if there be 
no other claimant, the land escheats to the lord. The civil and 
canon laws differ from ours in this point, and allow a bastard 
to succeed to an inheritance, if after its birth the mother was 
married to the father. But our law is much less indulgent to 
bastards. And as bastards cannot be heirs themselves, so neither 
can they have any heirs but those of their own bodics. For, as 
all collateral kindred consists in being derived from the same 
common ancestor, and as a bastard has no legal ancestors, he 
can have no collateral kindred ; and, consequently, can have no 
legal heirs, but such as claim by a lineal descent from himself. 
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And, therefore, if a bastard purchases land, and dies without 
issue and intestate, the land escheats to the lord of the fee. 

Aliens were until of late years incapable of taking by descent, 
or inheriting; being not allowed to have any inheritable blood 
in them; rather indeed upon a principle of civil policy, than 
upon reasons strictly feudal. But this disability has been 
entirely removed. 

By attainder for treason or other felony, the blood of the 
person attainted was formerly held to be so corrupted, as to be 
rendcred no longer inheritable. But this penalty has now been 
abolished ; and no forfeiture now follows conviction. 

Before concluding, one singular instance must be mentioned 
in which lands held in fee-simple are not liable to escheat to 
the lord, even when their owner is no more, and has left no 
heirs to inherit them. And this is the case of a corporation ; 
for if that comes to be dissolved, the donor or his heirs shall 
have the land again, and not the lord by escheat; which is, 
perhaps, the only instance where a reversion can be expectant 
on a grant in fee-simple absolute. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OF TITLE BY OCCUPANCY. 


II. Occupancy is the taking possession of those things which 
before belonged to nobody; a right which, so far as it concerns 
real property, was confined within a very narrow compass. It 
extended only to a single instance: namely, where a man was 
tenant pur auter vie, or had an estate granted to himself only, 
without mentioning his heirs, for the life of another man, and 
died during the life of cestuy que vie, or him by whose life it 
was holden: in this case, he that could first enter on the land 
might lawfully retain the possession, so long as cestuy que vie 
lived, by right of occupancy. This was like recurring to first 
principles, and calling in the law of nature to ascertain the pro- 
perty of the land, when left without a legal owner. For, had 
the estate pur auter vie been granted to a man and his heirs 
during the life of cestuy que vie, there the heir might have 
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entered as a special occupant. The title of common occupancy 
is now by statute reduced to nothing, an estate pur auter vie 
after payment of debts going in course of distribution like a 
chattel interest. That of speciul occupancy, by the heir-at-law, 
continues; such heir being held to succeed to the ancestor’s 
estate, not by descent, but as an occupant specially appointed 
by the original grant. If no special occupant be named, when 
the estate pur auter vie is of a freehold or any other tenure, it 
goes to the personal representative of the person that had the 
estate thereof by virtue of the grant, and is distributed in the 
same manner as the personal estate of the testator or intestate. 

In some cases, where the laws of other nations give a right 
by occupancy, as in lands newly created, by the rising of an 
island in the sea or in a river, the law assigns them an immediate 
owner. If an island arise in the middle of a river, it belongs in 
common to those who have lands on each side; but if it be 
nearcr to one bank than the other, it belongs only to him who 
is proprietor of the nearest shore. In case a new island rise in 
the sea, though the civil law gives it to the first occupant, yet 
the law of England gives it to the crown. And as to lands 
gained from the sea, cither by allevion, by the washing up of 
sand and earth, so as in time to make ¢erra firma; or by dere- 
liction, as when the sea shrinks back below the usual water- 
mark ; in these cases, if this gain be by small and imperceptible 
degrees, it goes to the owner of the land adjoining. But, if the 
alluvion or dereliction be sudden and considerable, in this case 
it belongs to the crown ; for, as the sovereign is lord of the sea, 
and so owner of the soil while it is covered with water, it is 
but reasonable he should have the soil, when the water has 
left it dry. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OF TITLE BY PRESCRIPTION. 


Id. A rurep method of acquiring real property by purchase is 
by prescription ; which means when a man can show no other 
title to what he claims, than that he and those under whom he 
claims have immemorially enjoyed it. This immemorial usage, 
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or usage from time whereof the mcemory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, was formerly held to be when such usage had 
eommenced not later than the reign of Richard]. But as it was 
generally impossible to bring proof of any usage at this date, 
the courts presumed the fact, upon proof only of its existence 
for some reasonable time back, as for twenty ycars or more; 
unless indecd the person contesting the usage produced proof 
of its non-existence at some period subsequent to the reign of 
Richard I., in which case the usage necessarily fell to the 
ground. The proof even of a shorter continuance than for 
twenty years raised the presumption, if other circumstances 
were brought in corroboration. But the prescription was de- 
feated by proof that the enjoyment, at any period within legal 
memory, took place by virtue of a grant or licence from the 
party opposing it, or that it was without his knowledge during 
the time that it was exercised. The legislature ultimately 
interfered, and by the Prescription Act, provided for all the 
ordinary cases in which property may be claimed by pre- 
scription. 

It is to be observed, firstly, that nothing but incorporeal 
hereditaments can be claimed by prescription: as a right of 
way, a common, &c.; for no prescription can give a title to 
lands, of which more certain evidence may be had. A man 
cannot prescribe that he and his ancestors have imemorially 
used to hold the castle of Arundel: for this is clearly another 
sort of title. But as to a right of way, a cominon, or the like, 
a man may be allowed to prescribe; for of these there is no 
corporeal seisin, the enjoyment will be by intervals, and there- 
fore the right to enjoy can depend on nothing but usage. 


Secondly, a prescription cannot be for a thing which cannot 
be raised by grant; for the law allows prescription only to 
supply the loss of a grant, every prescription presupposing & 
grant to have existed. 


Thirdly, what is to arise by matter of record cannot be pre- 
scribed for, but must be claimed by grant, entered on record. 


The franchises of treasure-trove, waifs, estrays, and the like, 
may be claimed by prescriptiqn; for they arise from private 
contingencies, and not from ad matter of record. 
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Finally, no claim by custom, prescription, or grant to any 
right of common or other profit or benefit, with certain excep- 
tions, can, when such right has been enjoyed for thirty years, be 
defeated by showing only that it was first enjoyed at a time prior 
to such thirty years. When the right has been enjoyed for 
sixty years, it is indcfeasible, unless it appears that it was 
enjoyed by some agreement expressly made for the purpose in 
writing. For claims to any way, or other easement, or to any 
watercourse, or the use of any water, the shorter terms of 
twenty and forty years are sufficient. And for claims to the 
use of light, an enjoyment of twenty years constitutes an inde- 
feasible title; unless it appears that the right was enjoyed by 
agreemcnt for the purpose in writing. 


With regard to claims to a modus in licu of tithes, and pre- 
scriptions de non decimando, or total exemption therefrom, the 
proof of a modus or exemption during thirty years is, except in 
some cases, sufficient; while the proof of its existence for sixty 
years gives an indefcasible title, unless it is prowed that the 
modus or cxemption originated in some agreement for the 
purpose in writing. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF TITLE BY FORFEITURE. 


IV. ForFEITURE is a punishment annexcd to some illegal act, or 
negligence, in the owner of lands; whereby he loses all his 
interest therein, and they go to the party injured, as a recom- 
pense for the wrong which either he alone, or the public 
together with himself, has sustained. 

This forfeiture may arise:—1l. By alienation contrary to law. 
2. By disclaimer. 38. By non-presentation to a benefice, when 
the forfeiture is denominated a lapse. 4. By simony. 5. By 
non-performance of conditions. 6. By waste. 7. By breach of 
copyhold customs. 8. By bankruptcy. 


I, Lands may be forfeited by alienation, or conveying them to 
another, contrary to law; that is in mortmeain; this forfeiture 
arising from the incapacity of the alienee to take. 
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]. Alienation in mortmain, in mortud manu, is an alienation 
to any corporation, sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal. 
These purchases having been chiefly made by religious 
houses, in consequence whereof the lands became perpetually 
inherent in one dead hand, this occasioned the appellation of 
mortmain to be applied to such alienations, and the religious 
houses themselves to be principally considered in framing the 
statutes of mortmain: in deducing the history of which, it will 
be curious to observe the address of the ecclesiastics in eluding 
from time to time the laws in being, and the zeal with which 
successive parliaments pursued them through all their finesses : 
how new remedies were still the parents of new evasions: till 
the legislature at last, though with difficulty, obtained a decisive 
victory. 

By the common law any man might dispose of his lands to 
any other private man at his own discretion, when the feudal 
restraints on alienation were worn away. Yet, in consequence 
of these it was always and is still necessary, for corporations 
to have a licence in mortmain from the crown or parliament to 
enable them to purchase lands; for as the sovereign is the 
ultimate lord of every fee, he ought not, unless by his own 
consent, to lose his privilege of escheats, by the vesting of lands 
in tenants that can never dic. It was also requisite, whenever 
there was a mense or intermediate lord between the crown and the 
alienor, to obtain his licence also, upon the same feudal prin- 
ciples, for the alienation of the specific land. If no such licence 
was obtained, the sovereign or other lord might respectively 
enter on the land so alicned in mortmain as a forfeiture; which 
forfeiture necessarily accrued in the first place to the immediate 
lord of the fee. When, therefore, a licence could not be obtained, 
the contrivance of the clergy seems to have been this: the 
tenant who meant to alienate first conveyed his lands to the 
religious house, and instantly took them back again, to hold as 
tenant to the monastery; which kind of instantaneous seisin 
was probably held not to occasion any forfeiture: and then, by 
pretext of some other forfeiture, surrender, or escheat, the 
society entered into those lands in right of such their newly- 
acquired seigniory, as immediate lords of the fee. But, when 
these dotations grew numerous, the feudal services were every 
day visibly withdrawn, and the lords were curtailed of the 
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fruits of their seigniories; to prevent which, it was ordained 
by the second of Henry III.’s great charters, that all such 
attempts should be void, and the land forfeited to the lord of 
the fee. 

But, as this prohibition extended only to religious houses, 
bishops and other sole corporations were not included therein ; 
and the aggregate ecclesiastical bodies, who, in this were to be 
commended, that they ever had of their counsel the best learned 
men that they could get, found many means to creep out of this 
statute, by buying in lands that were bond fide holden of them- 
selves as lords of the fee, and thereby evading the forfeiture; 
or by taking long leases for years, which first introduced those 
extensive terms, for a thousand or more years, which are now 
used in conveyances. This produced the statute de religiosis, 
7 Edw. I., which provided that no person, religious or other 
whatsoever, should buy, or sell, or receive under a pretence of a 
gift, or term of years, or any other title whatsoever, nor should, 
by any art or ingenuity, appropriate to himself any lands or 
tenements in mortmain, upon pain that the imm-diate lord of 
the fee, or, on his default for one year, the lord paramount, 
and in default of all of them, the king might enter thereon as a 
forfeiture. 

This seemed to be a sufficient security against all alicnations 
in mortmain: but as these statutes extended only to gifts and 
conveyances between the parties, the religious houses now set 
up a fictitious title to the land, which it was intended they 
should have, and to bring an action to recover it against the 
tenant, who, by fraud and collusion, made no defence; and 
thereby judgment was given for the religious house, which then 
recovered the land by sentence of law upon a supposed prior 
title. And thus they had the honour of inventing those 
fictitious adjudications of right, which, until the present century 
remained the great assurances of the kingdom, under the name 
of common recoveries. But upon this the statute, 138 Edw. I. c. 32, 
enacted, that in such cases a jury shall try the true right of the 
demandants or plaintiffs to the land, and if the religious house 
or corpotation be found to have it, they shall still recover seisin ; 
otherwise it should be forfeited. And the like provision was 
made in case the tenants set up crosses upon their lands, the 
badges of knights templars and hospitallers, in order to protect 
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them from the feudal demands of their lords, by virtue of the 
privileges of those religious and military orders. 

Yet still it was found difficult to set bounds to ecclesiastical 
ingenuity ; for when they were driven out of all their former 
holds, they devised a new method of conveyance, by which the 
lands were granted, not to themselves directly, but to nominal 
feoffees to the use of the religious houses; thus distinguishing 
between the possession and the use, and receiving the actual 
profits, while the seisin of the lands remained in the nominal 
feoffee, who was held by the courts of equity, then under the 
direction of the clergy, to be bound in conscience to account to 
this cestuy que use for the rents and cmoluments of the estate. 
And it is to these inventions is owed the introduction of uses 
and trusts, the foundation of modern conveyancing. But, un- 
fortunatcly for the inventors themselves, they did not long enjoy 
the advantage of their new device ; for the statute 15 Ric. IL. ¢. 5, 
enacted, that the lands which had been so purchased to 
uses should be ainortised by licence from the crown, or 
else be sold to private persons, and that, for the future, uses 
should be subject to the statutes of mortmain, and forfeitable 
like the lands themselves. And whereas the statutes had 
been eluded by purchasing large tracts of land, adjoining to 
churches, and consecrating them by the name of churchyards, 
such subtle imagination is also declared to be within the compass 
of the statutes of mortmain. And civil or lay corporations, as 
well as ecclesiastical, are also declared to be within the mischief, 
and of course within the remedy provided by those salutary laws. 
And, lastly, as lands were frequently given to superstitious 
uses, though not to any corporate bodies, or were made liable 
in the hands of heirs and devisees to the charge of obits, chaun- 
teries, and the like, which were equally pernicious in a well- 
governed state as actual alienations in inortmain ; therefore, the 
statute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 10, declares, that all future grants of 
lands for any of the purposes aforesaid, if granted for any 
longer term than twenty years, shall be void. 


During all this time, it was in the power of the crown, by 
granting a licence of mortmain, to remit the forfeiture, so far 
as related to its own rights, and to enable any corporation to 
purchase and hold any lands in perpetuity. But, as doubts 
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were conceived at the time of the Revolution how far such 
licence was valid, since the king had no power to dispense with 
the statutes of mortmain by a clause of non obstante, which was 
the usual course, though it seems to have been unnecessary ; 
and as, by the gradual declension of mesne seignorics through 
the long operation of the statute of Quia Emptores, the rights of 
intermediate lords were reduced to a very small compass; it 
was therefore provided hy 7 & 8 Will. IIL. c. 37, that the crown 
for the future at its own discretion may grant licences to alien 
or take in mortmain of whomsoever the tenements may be 
holden. 

The statute of Henry VIII. did not extend to anything but 
superstitivus uses; and therefore a man might still give lands 
for the maintenance of a school, an hospital, or any other 
charitable use. But as it was apprehended that persons on 
their deathhbeds might make improvident dispositions even for 
these good purposes, and so defeat the political ends of the 
statutes of mortmain; it is therefore enacted by 9 Geo. HL. ¢. 36, 
that no lands or money tu be laid out thereon, shall be given 
for or charged with any charita'le uses whatsoever, unless by deed 
indented, executed in the presence of two witnesses, twelve 
calendar months before the death of the donvr, and enrolled 
in Chancery within six months after its execution (except stocks 
in the public funds, which may be transferred within six months 
previous to the donor’s death), and unless such gift be made 
to take cffect Immediateiy, and be without power of revocation * 
and that all other gifts shall be void. The two universities, 
their colleges, and the seholars upon the foundation of the 
colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, are excepted out 
of this act; and other statutes have created a similar exception 
in favour of other publie institutions, as the British Museum, 
Greenwich Hospital, and the Foundling Hospital. 


If. A forfeiture is also the result of the civil crime of dés- 
elaimrr ; which oceurs where a tenant who holds of any lord 
neglects to render him the due services, and, upon an action 
brought to reeover them, disclaims to hald of his lord. Thus 
if a tenant sets up a title hostile to his landlord, it is a forfeiture 
of his teri; an Lit is the same if he colludes with another person 
todo so. Suif a tenaut for years pay rent to a strangor, it is a 
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forfeiture ; and no notice to quit by the real landlord is necessary, 
but he may treat the tenant as a trespasser and eject him. 


III. Lapse is a species of forfeiture, whereby the right of 
presentation to a church accrues to the ordinary by neglect 
of the patron to present, to the metropolitan by neglect of the 
ordinary, and to the crown by neglect of- the metropolitan. 
The term, in which the title to present by lapse accrues from 
the one to the other successively, is six culendar months; but if 
the bishop be both patron and ordinary, he has not a double 
time allowed him; for the forfeiture accrucs by law whenever 
the negligence has continued six months in the same person. 


When the benefice becomes void by death or cession, the 
patron is bound to take notice of the vacancy, for these are 
matters of equal notoriety to the patron and ordinary; but in 
case of a vacancy by resignation, or deprivation, or if a clerk 
presented be refused for insufficiency, these being matters of 
which the bishop alone is cognizant, he is required to give notice 
to the patron, otherwise he can take no advantage by lapse. 
And, if the right of presentation be oe no lapse incurs 
till the question is decided. 


IV. By simony, the right of presentation to a living is for- 
feited to the crown pro hac vice. Simony is the corrupt pre- 
sentation of any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money, gift, 
or reward, and is by the canon law a grievous crime. The law, 
however, has established so many exceptions that there is no 
difficulty whatever in avoiding the forfeiture. 


V. The next kind of forfeiture are those by breach or non- 
performance of a condition annexed to the estate, cither expressly, 
by deed, at its original creation, or impliedly, by law, from a 
principle of natural reason. Both which were considered in 
a former chapter. 


VI. Waste, vastum, a spoil or destruction in houses, gardens, 
trees, or other corporeal hereditaments, to the disherison of him 
that hath the remainder or reversion in fee-simple or fee-tails 
is another species of forfeiture. Waste is either voluntary, as 
by pulling down a house, or permissive, as by suffering it to fall 
for want of necessary reparations. If a house be destroyed by 
tampest, lightning, or the like, which is the act of Providence, 
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it is no waste; but, otherwise, if the house be burnt by the 
carelessness or negligence of the lessee; though no action lies 
against a tenant for an accident of this kind. Timber is part 
of the inheritance, and therefore to cut down trees is waste ; 
but underwood the tenant may cut, and he may take sufficient 
estovers for house-bote and cart-bote. To open the lands to 
search for mines of metal, coal, &c., is waste, for that is a 
detriment to the inheritance; but if the pits or mines were 
open before, it is no waste to continue them; as the produce 
is part of the profit of the land. These three, then, are the 
general heads of waste, viz.,in houses, in timber, and in land; 
and for waste in either, all tenants for life or for any less 
estate are punishable or liable to be impeached, unless their 
leases be made without impeachment of waste, absque impetitiune 
vast: that is, with a provision or protection that no man shall 
tmpetere, or sue him for waste committed. Yet even here the 
Courts will interfere, if the tenant attempt to commit spoil and 
destruction upon the estate. 


VII. A seventh species of forfeiture is that of copyhold estates, 
by breach of the customs of the manor. For copyhold estates are 
liable to peculiar forfeitures annexed to this species of tenure; 
which are incurred by the breach of either the general customs 
of all copyholds, or the peculiar local customs of certain par- 
ticular manors. Enfranchisement being now compulsory alike 
on lord and tenant, if either party desire it, will in course of 
time do away altogether with this species of forfeiture. 


VIII. Lastly, lands may be said to be forfeited by bankruptcy, 
the nature of which will be better considered in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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* CHAPTER XVI. ~ 
OF TITLE BY ALIENATION. 


THE usual method of acquiring a title to real estate is alienation, 
or purchase in its limited sense; under which is comprised 
any sale, marriage settlement, devisc, or other transmission of 
property. 

This mode of taking estates is not of equal antiquity with 
that of taking them by descent. For, by the feudal law, a feud 
could not be transferred without the consent of the lord, lest 
thereby a feeble or suspicious tenant might have been imposed 
upon him to perform the feudal services. And, as he could not 
alien it 1m his lifetime, so neither could he by will devise his 
feud to another family. Nor, in short, could he alien the estate 
unless with the consent of his next heir. And therefore it was 
usual in ancient feoffinents to express that the alienation was 
made by consent of the heirs of the feoffor. On the other hand, 
the feudal obligation being considered reciprocal, the lord could 
not transfer his seigniory without the consent of his vassal ; 
for it was unreasonable to subject a feudatory to a new superior, 
with whom he might be at enmity, without his consent; or 
even to transfer his fealty, without his being apprised of it, 
that he might know to whom his services were duc. This 
consent of thc vassal was expressed by atturning, or professing to 
become the tenant of the new lord; which attornment after- 
wards extendcd to all lessees. 

By degrees this feudal severity wore off; and expericnce has 
shown, that property best answers the purposes of civil life 
when its transfer is free and unrestrained. The road was 
cleared in the first place by a law of Henry I., which allowed a 
man to sell lands which he himsclf had purchased. Afterwards, 
he seeins to have been at liberty to part with all his own acquisi- 
tions, if he had previously purchased to him and his assigns by 
name. At that time he might part with one-fourth of the inherit- 
ance of his ancestors without the conscut of lis heir; afterwards 
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with a moiety, and finally with the whole. By statutes of 
Henry VII. & VIIL., persons attending the king in his wars 
were allowed to alien without licence; and finally, fines for 
alienations were abolished by 12 Car. II. c. 24. The power of 
charging lands with debts was introduced by the stat. West. 2, 
and they are now not only subject to be pawned for the debts of 
the owner, but likewise to be absolutely sold, either for the 
payment of debts, or for division among creditors in a bank- 
ruptcy. The restraint of devising lands by will, except in some 
places by particular custom, lasted longer, that not being totally 
removed till the abolition of tho military tenures. Attoruments 
continucd till made unnecessary by 4 & 5 Ann. c. 16. 


In considering this title then, the enquiry should be first who 
may alien, and to wkom; and then how a man may alien, or the 
several modes of conveyance. 


I. Who may alien, and to whom. And herein the incapacity 
rather than capacity of the parties must be thought of; for 
all persons are primd fucie capable both of conveying and 
purchasing, unless tlie law has laid them under any disabilities . 
A corporation may purchase lands; but unless it has a licence 
to hold in mortmain, it cannot retain such purchase, but it is 
forfeited to the lord of the fee. Lay corporations, other than 
municipal, have, in general, power to alien their lands as freely 
as private owners; but municipal corporations are restrained 
from alienation for any term exceeding thirty-one years. Ec- 
clesiastical and cleemosynary corporations, both sole and 
aggregate, are restrained, except under certain conditions, from 
alienation beyond the life of the person constituting the 
corporation sole, or of him who is head of the corporation 
aggregate, except by lease for not exceeding twenty-one years, 
or three lives. 


Idiots, infants, and persons under duress, are not totally 
disabled either to convey or purchase, but sub modo only. Their 
conveyances and purchases are voidable, but not always void. 
It has been said, that a non compos, though he be afterwards 
brought to a right mind, shall not be permitted to allege his 
Own insanity in order to avoid his grant; for that no man shall 
be allowed to stultify himself, or plead his own disability; but 
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it has been held to be clear law that a party may come forward 
to maintain his own past incapacity. And, clearly, the next 
heir, or other person interested, may, after the death of the 
idiot or non compos, take advantage of his incapacity and avoid 
the grant. And so, too, if he purchases undcr this disability, 
and does not afterwards, upon recovering his senses, agree to 
the purchase, his heir may either waive or accept the estate at 
his option. In like manner, an infant may waive such purchase 
or conveyance, when he comes to full age; or, if he does not 
then actually agree to it, his heirs may waive it after him. 
Persons, also, who purchase or convey under duress may affirm 
or avoid such transactions, whenever the duress has ceased. 
For all these are under the protection of the law, which will 
not suffer them to be imposed upon, through the imbecility of 
their present condition; so that their acts are only binding, 
in case they be afterwards agreed to, when such imbecility- 
ceases. 


The case of a feme-covert before the recent alteration of the 
law, is different. She may purchase without the consent of 
her husband, and the conveyance is good during the coverture, 
till he avoids it by some act declaring his dissent. And, though 
he does nothing to avoid it, or even if he actually consents, 
the feme-covert herself may, after the death of her husband, 
waive or disagree to the same: nay, even her heirs may waive 
it after her, if she dics before her husband, or if in her widow- 
hood she does nothing to express her consent or agreement. 
But the conveyance or other contract of a feme-covert, married 
before Ist January, 1883, unless it be made under the provisions 
of 3 & 4 Will. IV. ¢. 75, is absolutely void, and not merely 
voidable, and therefore cannot be affirmed by any subsequent 
agreement. The law, however, always recognised the power of 
a feme-covert to deal at her own pleasure with her separate 
property. 

An alien formerly could purchase anything; but could hold 
nothing except a lease for years of a house for convenience of 
merchandise, all other purchases, when found by an inquest of 
office, heing immediately forfeited to the crown. But aliens 
are now enabled to take and hold lands as frecly as a natural- 
born subject. 
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II. How aman may alien or convey, in other words, the several 
modes of conveyance. These are:—l. By matter in pais, or decd. 
2. By matter of record. 3. By special custom. 4. By devise ; 
that is by last will and testament. 


“CHAPTER XVII.» 
OF ALIENATION BY DEED. 


Iw treating of deeds may be considered first, their general nature; 
and, next, the scveral kinds of deeds, with their respective 
incidents. 

I. First, then, a decd is a writing sealed and delivered by the 
parties; sometimes called a charter, cvrta, from its materials; 
but most usually a deed, fuctem, because 1t is the most authentic 
act that aman can perform with relation to the disposal of his 
property. Therefore a man shall be estopped hy lis own deed, 
that is not permitted to aver anything in contradiction to what 
he has once so solemnly avowed. If a deed be made by more 
parties than onc, there ought regularly to be as many copies as 
there are parties, and cach was formerly cut or indented to 
correspond with the other; which «decd, so made, was called an 
indenture. This name is retained, though indenting has been 
abandoned. <A deed by one party, not being indented, but 
polled or shaved quite even, is called a deed-poll. 


II. The requisites of a deed are, firstly, that there be persons 
able to coutract and be contracted with, and also a subject- 
matter to be contracted for. In every grant there must be a 
grautor, a grantee, and a thing granted; in every lease a lessor, 
a lessee, and a thing demised- 


Secondly, the deed must be founded upon good and sufficient 
consideration, not upon an illegal contract, nor upon fraud or 
collusion, any of which will vacate the deed. A deed also, or 
other grant, made without any consideration, is, as it were, of 
no effect; for it is construed 10 cnure only to the use of the’ 
grantor himself. The consideration may be cither a good # or 
valuable one. A good consideration is such as that of blood, or 
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of natural love and affection, when a man grants an estate to a 
near relation, bing founded on motives of generosity, or natural 
duty. A valuable consideration is such as money, marriage, or 
the like, which the law esteems an equivalent given for the 
grant, and is therefore founded on motives of justice. Deeds 
upon good consideration only, are considered voluntary, and 
are frequently set aside in favour of creditors and bond fide 
purchasers. 


Thirdly, the deed must be written or printed, upon paper or 
parchment. It must also have the proper stamps, else it cannot 
be given in evidence. Formerly, many conveyances were made 
by parol, or word of mouth only, without writing; but this 
giving a handle to a variety of frauds, produced the Statute of 
Frauds, which enacts, that no interest in lands, made by livery 
of seisin, or by parol only, except leases not exceeding three 
years from the making, shall be looked upon as of greater force 
than a lease or estate ut will, unless the same be put in writing, 
and signed by the party granting, or his agent lawfully authorized 
in writing. And all other deeds ordinarily used in conveying 
property must now be in writing. 


Fourthly, the matter should be legally and orderly set forth; 
that is, there should be words sufficient to specify the agreement 
and bind the parties. The usual forms which it is prudent not 
to depart from, without good reason or urgent necessity are :— 


1. The premises, used to set forth the number and names of 
the parties; and the recital of such matters as are necessary to 
explain the transaction, including the consideration upon which 
the deed is made. And then follows the certainty of the grantor, 
grantee, and thing granted. 


2,3. Next come the habindum and tenendum; the former to 
determine what estate or intcyest is granted; as, if a grant be 
“to A. and the heirs of his body,” here A. has an estate-tail; 
the latter, “and to hold,” is now only kept in by the custom. It 
was formerly used to signify the tenure of the estate, but as 
all tenures are now reduced to socage, it is never specified. 


4, Next follow the terms, if any, upon which the grant is 
made: the first being the reddendum, whereby the grantor re- 
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serves some thing to himself out of what he had before granted, 
as “rendcring therefore yearly the sum of ten shillings or a 
** peppercorn, or the like.” 


5. Another term may be a condition, on the happening of which 
the estate may be defeated; as “ provided always,” that if the 
mortgagor shall pay the mortgagec 500/. upon such a day, the 
estate granted shall determine; and the like. 


6. Next follow covenants, whereby either party stipulates for 
the truth of certain facts, or binds himself to perform, or give, 
something to the other. Thus, the grantor may covenant that 
he has a right to convey; the grantee that he will pay his rent, 
or keep the premises in repair, &c. If the covenantor covenants 
for himself and his heirs, it is then a covenant real, and descends 
upon the heirs, who are bound to perform it, provided they have 
assets by descent, but not otherwise: if he covenants also for 
his executors and administrators, his personal assets, as well as 
his real, are pledged for the performance of the covenant. 


7. Lastly, comes the conclusion, which mentions the execution 
and date of the deed. Not but a deed is good, although it men- 
tion no date; or has a false date; or even if it has an impossible 
date, as the thirtieth of February; provided the real day can be 
proved. For the date which a deed bears is merely prima facie 
evidence of the date, the truc date being the day on which it 
was delivered by the grantor. 


The fifth requisite for making a good deed is the reading of 
it; wherever any of the parties desires it; and, if it be not done 
on his request, the deed is void as to him. 


Sixthly, it is requisite that the party, whose deed it is, should 
seal, and now in most cases should siyz it also. The use of seals 
prevailed among the Jews and Persians in the earliest records 
of history. And in the book of Jercmiah there is a very re- 
markable instance, not only of an attestation by seal, but also 
of the other usual formalities attending a Jewish purchase. In 
the civil law also seals were used. But in the times of the 
Saxons they were not much known; the method of the Saxons’ 
being for such as could write to subscribe their names, and, 
whether they could write or not, to affix the sign of the cross; 
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which custom illiterate people to this day kecp up. The 
Normans introduced the use of Seuls. 


A seventh requisite to a good deed is that it be del‘vered, which 
is also expressed in the attestation, “sealed and delivered.” A 
deed takes effect only from this delivery; for if the date he false 
or impossible, the delivery ascertains the time of it. A delivery 
may be either absolute; or conditional, that is, to a third person, 
to hold till some condition be performed on the part of the 
grantee; when it is delivered not as a deed, but as an escrow; 
that is, as a scroll or writing, not to take effect as a decd till the 
condition be performed; and then it is a deed to all intents and 
purposes. 

The last requisite is the aftestution, or execution of the deed 
in the presence of witnesses: though this is rather for preserving 
the evidence, than of the essence of the deed. 


II. A deed may he avoided, or rendered of no effect, by matter 
ex post fucto: as, 1. By rasure or other alteration in any matcrial 
part. 2. By breaking off, or defacing the seal, with the inten- 
tion of avoiding the deed, for accidental defaccment is of no 
effect. 38. By delivering it up to be cancelled. 4. By the dis- 
agreement of such, whose concurrence is necessary, in order for 
the deed to stand: as, the husbauel, in certain cases, where a 
feme-covert is concerned; an infant, or person under duress, 
when those disabilities are removed, and the like. 5. By the 
judgment or decree of a court of justice. This was anciently 
the province of the Star Chamber; it is now the province of 
every court when itappecars that the deed was obtained by frand, 
force, or other foul practicc; or is proved to be an absolute 
forgery. 


Next to be considered arc the several species of deeds, and their 
respective incidents, used in the alicnation of real estates; which 
are either conveyances at common law, or such as receive their 
force and cfficacy by virtue of the statute of uses, 


Of conveyances by the common law, some may be called 
original or primary conveyances; which are those by means 
whereof the estate is created; others are derivative, or secondary § 
whereby the estate, originally created, is enlarged, restrained, 
transferred, or extinguished. 
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Original conveyances are the following: 1. Feoffment; 2. 
Gift; 3. Grant; 4. Lease; 5. Exchange; 6. Partition: Deriva- 
tive are, 7. Release; 8. Confirmation; 9. Surrender; 10. Assign- 
ment; 11. Defeazance. 


1. A feoffment, feoffamentum, is derived from feoffare or in- 
feudure, to give a feud; and is therefore duonatio feudi, the most 
ancient method of conveyance; he that gives, being called the 
feoffor; and the person enfeoffed the feoffce. 

But by the mere deed the feoffment is by no means perfected ; 
there remains a very material ceremony to be performed, called 
livery of seisin, without which the feoffee has but a mere estate 
at will; this livery being no other than the feudal investure 
which is absolutely necessary to complete the donation. 

Among the ancicut Goths and Swedes, a sale of lands was made 
in the presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak of the 
buyer while the seller cast a clod of the land into it, in order to 
give possession; and a staff or wand was somctimes passed from 
the vendor to the vendec, through the hands of the witnesses. 
With the Saxons the declivery of a turf was a necessary 
solemnity, to establish the conveyance of lands. And, to this 
day, the conveyance of a copyhold is usually made from the 
seller to the lord or his steward by delivery of a rod or verge, 
and then from the lord to the purchaser by re-delivery of the 
same, in the presence of a jury of tenants. 


For many years feoffments have been little used. This con- 
veyance had the effect of passing a fee, if purporting to do so, 
even though the feoffor had a less estate, and was sometimes 
used because it also destroyed contingent remainders and powers 
appendant. There was this risk, however, that it might create 
a forfeiture of the grantor’s estate. It was called a tortious con- 
veyance, While other assurances, such as bargain and sale, lease 
and release, were styled innocent conveyances, having no opera- 
tion beyond passing such estate as the grantor had to convey. 
The tortious operation of feoffments having been abolished, and 
corporeal hereditaments made transferable by grant, feoffinents 
are scarcely ever resorted to. 

2. The conveyance by gift, donatio, is properly applied to the - 


creation of an estate-tail, and differs in nothing from a feoffment 
but in the nature of the estate passing by it. 
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8. Grants, concessiones, are the regular method of transferring 
incorporeal hereditaments, or such things whereof no livery can 
be had. Hence all corporeal hereditaments, as lands and houses, 
were said to lie in livery; and the others, as advowsons, com- 
mons, reversions, &c., to lie 7n grant. Thesc, therefore, pass 
merely by the delivery of the deed. And now that the immediate 
freehold lies in grant, there is practically no difference whatever 
between these two kinds of conveyance. 


4, A lease is a conveyance, usually in consideration of rent, 
for life, for years, or at will, but always for a less time than the 
lessor has in the premises; for if it be for the whole interest, it 
is more properly an assignment than a lease. 

Whatever restriction, by the feudal law, might in former 
times be observed with regard to leases, by the common law, all 
persons seised of any estate might Ict leases to endure so long 
as their own interest lasted, but no longer. Therefore tenant 
in fee-simple might let leases of any duration, for he had the 
whole interest; but tenant in tail, or for life, could make no 
leases which should bind the issue in tail or reversioner; nor 
could a hushand seised jure wroris, make a valid lease for any 
longer term than the joint lives of himself and his wife. Yet 
some tenants for life might make leases of equal duration with 
those granted by tenants in fee-simple, such as parsons and 
vicars with consent of the patron and ordinary. So bishops 
and deans, and such other sole ecclesiastical corporations, 
night, with the concurrence and confirmation of such persons 
as the law requires, have granted their lands without any 
limitation or control. And corporations aggregate might have 
made what estates they pleased, without the confirmation of 
any other person whatsoever. Whereuss now, by scveral statutes, 
this power is restrained; and, where in the other cases the 
restraint by the common law seemed too hard, it is in some 
measure removed. The former statutes arc called restraining, 
the latter enabling statutes. The enabling statutes specify the 
conditions on which leases granted by tenants in tail or for life, 
or tenants by the courtesy or in dower, or persons seised in 
right of their churches, may grant leases, valid as against their 
successors. The disubling or restraining statutes were passed 
to prevent bishops, deans, and chapters, colleges, and other 
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ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations, and all parsons and 
vicars, from making improvident leases ; which they were always 
ready to do, in consideration of a fine or premium paid to 
themselves, the interests of their successors being entirely dis- 
regarded. But to ascertain in what manner and to what extent 
these persons and bodies corporate are restrained, the statutes 
themselves must be consulted. 


5. An erchange is a mutual grant of equal interests, the one in 
consideration of the other; which must be followed by entry 
on both sides; for, if either party die before entry, the exchange 
is void. And if either party he evicted of the lands taken in 
exchange, through defect of the other’s title, he shall return 
back to the possession of his own, by virtue of the implied 
warranty contained in all exchanges. 


The inconveniences attending this kind of exchange have 
led to its entire disuse; mutual conveyances being in ordinary 
cases resorted to. The Inclosure commissioners may also effect 
exchanges on the application of the persons inteiested therein ; 
the great advantage of which method is, that the order of 
the commissioners cannot be impeached by reason of any 
infirmity of cstate in the persous on whose application it jis 
made; and that the property on each side taken in exchange, 
enures to the same uses, intents, and purposes, and is subject 
to the same charges as that given in exchange. 


6. A partition, is when two or more joint tenants, coparceners, 
or tenants in common, agree to divide the lands so held among 
them in scveralty, cach taking a distinct part. This, too, 
can be effected under the authority of the Inclosure com- 
missioners. 

These are the several primary or original conveyances. Those 
which remain are of the secondary or derivative sort. 


7. Releases; which are a discharge or conveyance of a man’s 
right in lands to another that has some former estate therein. 
And these may cnure either, 1. By way of exlarging an estate, or 
enlarger lestate: as, if there be tenant for life, remainder to 
another in fee, and he in remainder releases all his right to the 
particular tenant and his heirs, this gives him the estate in fee. 
2. By way of passing an estate, or mitter (estate: as when one of 
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two coparceners releases all her right to the other, this passes 
the fee-simple of the whole. 3. By way of passing @ right, or 
mitter le droit: as if a man be disseised, and releases to his dis- 
seisor all his right; herehy the disscisor acquires a new right, 
which renders that lawful which before was tortious. 4. By 
way of extinguishment: as if my tenant for life makes a lease to 
A for life remainder to B and his heirs, and I release to A; this 
extinguishes my right to the reversion, and shall enure to the 
advantage of B’s remainder as well as of A’s particular estate. 


8. A confirmation is allicd to a release, being a conveyance of 
an estate or right ‘x esse whereby a voidable estate is made 
unavoidable; as if tenant for life leases for forty years, and 
dies during that term, here the lease for years is voidable 
by him in reversion; yet, if he has confirmed the estate of the 
lessee for ycars, before the death of tenaut for life, it is no longer 
voidable but sure and unavoidable. 


9, A surrender, sursumredditio, or rendcring up, is of a nature 
directly opposite to a release; that operates by the greater 
estate’s descending ufpon the less, a surrender is the falling of a 
less estate into a greater. There inay also be a surrender in law 
by the acceptance by the tenant of a new estate inconsistent 
with his prior estate. Thus a new lease made to a person in 
possession under an old lease, and aceepted by him, operates as 
a surrender in law of the old one; for froin such aceeptance the 
law implies his intention to yield up the estate which he had 
before, though he may not by express words of surrender have 
declared as much 


10. An uss‘gnment is properly a transfer, or making over to 
another, of the right oue has in any estate; but it is usually 
applied to an estate for life or years. And it differs from a Icase 
only in this: that by a lease one grants an interest Jess than his 
own, reserving to himsclf a reversion; in assignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the assignee stands for most 
purposes in the place of the assignor. The assignee is, however, 
not bound by all the covenants of the assignor, the general rule 
being that he is bound by all covenants which run with the land, 
but not by collateral covenants which do not run with the land. 
Covenants for quiet enjoyment, to pay rent and taxes, to repair 
and leave repaired, to cultivate the lands in a particular manner, 
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not t> carry on certain trades, are all covenants running with 
the land. 

An assignment docs not discharge the original lessee or his 
representatives from the covenant for payment of rent, or any 
other, but he still remains liable to the lessor: and this, although 
the latter may have recognised the assignee as his tenant. The 
assignee, again, is only liable on the covenants so long as his 
ownership lasts; and if he re-assigns to another he is completcly 
discharged, althongh the assignee be a pauper, and utterly 
unable to perform the covenants. 

But if, instead of assigning, the lessee make an under-lease 
out of his interest, tlhe vnder-lessee is not liable to the original 
lessce for rent or covenants, as an assignce of the whole term 
would have been. He cannot, however, take irrespective of the 
covenants in the original lease, which run with the land; fora 
person contracting for an under-leasc is bound to inform himself 
of what the covenants in the original lease are, otherwise if he 
enter and take possession he will be bound by them, 

11. A defeazance is a collateral deed, made at -he same time 
with another conveyance, containing conditions, upon the per- 
formance of which the estate may he defeated. In this manner 
mortgages were, in former times, usually made; the mortgagor 
enfeoffing the mortgagee, and he, at the same time, executing a 
deed of defeazance, whereby the feoffment was rendered void on 
repayment of the money borrowed, at a certain day; but this 
method of mortgaging has long been out of use. 


There yet remain to be spoken of some few converances 
which have their force and operation by virtue of the statute of 
uses. 

Uses and trusts arc the same: being a confidence reposed in 
another who was tenant of the land, or ferre-fenant, that he 
should dispose of the land according to the intentions of cestui 
que use, or him to whose use it was granted, and suffer him to 
take the profits. As, if a feoffment was made to A and his 
heirs, to the use of, or in trust for, B and his heirs; here, at 
the common law, A the terre-tenané had the legal property of 
the land, but B the cestus que use was, in conscience, to have 
the profits and disposal of it. 


This notion was transplanted into England from the civil 
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law, about the close of the reign of Edward III., by the 
foreign ecclesiastics; who introduced it to evade the statutes 
of mortmain, by obtaining grants of lands, not to their religious 
houses directly, but to the «se of the religious houses: which 
the clerical chancellors of those times held to be binding in 
conscience; and, therefore, compelled the execution of such 
trusts in chancery. And, as it was easy to obtain such grants 
from dying persons, a maxim was established, that though by 
law the lands themselves were not devisable, yet, if a testator 
had enfeoffed another to his own use, and so was possessed 
of the use only, such use was devisable by will. It has been 
seen how this cvasion was crushed in its infancy with respect 
to religious houses. 

Yet, the idea being once introduced, it was afterwards applied 
to a number of civil purposes; particularly as it removed the 
restraint on alienations by will, and permitted the owncrs of 
lands to make various designations of their profits, as prudence, 
or justice, or family convenience, might require. Till, at length, 
during the commotions between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, uses grew almost universal; through the desire that 
men had of securing their estates from forfeitures; when each of 
the contending parties, as they became uppermost, alternately 
attainted the other. Wherefore, about the reign of Edward 
IV., the courts of equity began to reduce them to a regular 
system. 

Originally, the chancery would give no relief but against the 
very person himself intrusted for cestut que use, and not against 
his heir or alienee. This was altered in the reign of Henry VL, 
with respect to the heir; and afterwards the rule was extended 
to such alicnees, as had purchased without consideration, or 
with express notice. <A purchaser for value without notice 
might hold the land discharged of any trust. And, if the feoffee 
to uses died without an heir, or committed a forfeiture or married 
neither the lord who entered for his escheat or forfeiture, nor 
the husband who retained the possession as tenant by the 
courtesy, nor the wife to whom dower was assigned, were liable 
to perform the use: because they were not parties to the trust, 
but came in by act of law; though doubtless their title in reason 
was no better than that of the heir. 

On the other hand, the use itself, or interest of cestuz que use, 
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was learnedly refined upon with many elaborate distinctions. 
And, 1. It was held that nothing could be granted to a use, 
whereof the use is inseparable from the possession : a8 ways or 
commons, or whereof the seisin could not be instantly given. 
2. A use could not be raised without a sufficient consideration. 
For where a man makes a feoffment to another without con- 
sideration, equity presumes that he meant it to the use of 
himself, unless he expressly declares it to be the use of another, 
and then nothing shall be presuined contrary to his own ex- 
pressions. 3. Uses were descendible according to the rules of 
the common law, in the case of inheritances in possession; for 
in this and many other respects aqzuitas sequitur legem. 4. Uses 
might be assigned by secret deeds between the parties, or be 
devised by last will and testament: for, as the legal estate in 
the soil was not transferred by these transactions, no livery of 
seisin was necessary. 5. Uses did not escheat for felony or other 
defect of blood; for escheats, &c.,are the consequences of tenure, 
and uses are /e/ld of nobody; but the land itsclf was liable 
to escheat, and the lord might hold it discharged of the use. 
6. No wife could be endowed, or husband have his courtesy, of a 
use: for no trust was declared for their benefit, at the original 
grant of the estate. And therefore it became customary, when 
estates were put in use, to settle before marriage some joint 
estate to the use of the husband and wife for their lives, which 
was the origin of modern joimtures. 7. A use could not be 
taken under legal process, for the debts of cestui que use. For, 
being merely a creature of equity, the common law, which 
looked no further than to the person actually seised of the land, 
could award no proccss against it. 

It is impossible here to pursue the doctrine of uses through 
all those refinements which gave rise to Lord Bacon’s complaint, 
that this course of proceeding “ was turned to deceive many of 
“ their just and reasonable rights. A man that had cause to 
“ sue for land, knew not against whom to bring his action, or 
“ who was the owner of it. The wife was defrauded of her 
“ dower; the husband of his courtesy ; the lord of his wardship, 
“ relief, heriot, and escheat; the creditor of his extent for debt; 
“and the poor tenant of his lease.” To remedy which many 
statutes were cnacted, which made the lands liable to be ex- 
tended by the creditors of cestur que use; allowed actions for the 
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freehold to be brought against him, if in the actual enjoyment 
of the profits; made him liable to actions of waste; established 
his conveyances and leases made without the concurrence of his 
feoffees; and gave the lord the wardship of his heir, with certain 
other feudal perquisites. 

These provisions all tended to consider cestuz que use as the 
real owner; and at length that idea was carried into effect 
under Henry VIII. by the Statute of Uses; which enacts, that 
“when any person shall be seised of lands, &c., to the use, 
“ confidence, or trust, of any other person or body politic, 
“the person or corporation entitled to the use, shall from 
“ thenceforth stand and be seised or possessed of the land, &e. 
“of and in the like estates as they have in the use; and 
“ that the estate of the person so seised to uses shall be deemed 
“to bein him or them that have the use.” The statute thus 
executes the use, as the lawyers term it; that is, it conveys the 
possession to the use, and transfers the use into possession ; 
thereby making cestui que wse complete owner of the lands, as 
well at law as in equity. 

The statute having thus annihilated the intervening estate of 
the feoffee, and turned the interest of cestur que use into a legal 
instead of an equitable ownership, the courts of common law had 
to take cognizance of uses. And, considering them now as 
inerely a mode of conveyance, many of the rules of equity were 
adopted by the judges of the common law. The same persons 
were held capable of being seised to a use, the same considera- 
tions were necessary for raising it, and it could only be raised 
of the same hereditaments as formerly. But as the statute, the 
instant it was raised, converted the use into an actual possession, 
a great number of the incidents, that formerly attended it, were 
now at anend. The land could not escheat or be forfeited by 
the act or defect of the feoffeec, nor be aliened to a purchaser 
discharged of the use, nor be liable to dower or courtesy, on 
account of the seisin of the fcoffce; because the legal estate 
never was in hin for a moment, but was instantancously trans- 
ferred to cestué que use as soon as the use was declared, And, 
as the use and the land were now convertible terms, they 
became liable to dower, courtesy, and escheat, in consequence 
of the seisin of cestuz que use, who was now become the terre- 
tenant also; and they likewise were no longer devisable by will. 
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- The judges were soon compelled also to depart from the 
rigour and simplicity of the common law, and to allow a more 
complex construction upon conveyances to uscs, than upon 
others. Hence, the recognition of contingent or springing uses, 
shifting uses, resulting uses, and other details necessary to be 
known of the conveyancer, but which would in this place only 
confuse. 

The first effect of this equitable train of decision in the courts 
of law was that the power of the chancery over landed property 
was greatly diminished. Butone or two scruples, which the judges 
found it impossible to get over, restored it with tenfold increase. 
They held, in the first place, that “no use could be limited on 
“a use;” and, therefore, on a feoffment to A and his heirs to the 
use of B and his heirs, in trust for C and his heirs, they held 
that the statute executed only the first use, and that the second 
was a mere nullity: not adverting that the instant the first use 
was exccuted in B, he became seiscd to the use of C, which 
second use the statute might as well be permitted to execute as 
it did the first ; and so the legal estate might be instantaneously 
transmitted down through a hundred uses upon uses, till 
finally exveuted in the last ceste? que use. Again, as the statute 
mentions only such persons as were se’sed to the use of others, 
this was held not to extend to term of years or other chattel 
interests, whereof the termor is not seésed, but only possessed ; 
and, therefore, if a term of one thousand years be limited to A, 
to the use of B, the statute does not execute this use, but leaves 
it as at common law. Lastly, where lands are given to one and 
his heirs, iu trust to reccive and pay over the profits to another, 
this use is not exccuted by the statute; for the land must 
remain in the trustec to enable him to perform the trust. 

Of the two more ancient distinctions the courts of equity 
quickly availed themselves. In the first case, it was evident 
that B was never intended by the parties to have any beneficial 
interest: and, in the second, the cestus gue use of the term was 
expressly driven into the chancery to scck his remedy; and 
therefore that court determined, that though these were not 
uses which the statute could execute, yet still they were trusts 
in equity, which in conscience ought to be performed. To this 
the reason of mankind assented, and the doctrine of uses was 
revived, under the denomination of trusts; and thus, by this 
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strict construction of the courts of law, a statute made upon 
great deliberation, and introduced in the most solemn manner, 
had no other effect than to add a few words to a conveyance. 

The courts of equity, however, in the exercise of their new 
jurisdiction, avoided those mischiefs which made uses intoler- 
able. They consider a trust-estate equivalent to the legal owner- 
ship, governed by the same rules of property, and liable to every 
charge in equity, which the other is subject to in law: and, by 
a long series of uniform determinations, with some assistance 
from the legislature, they have raised a system of rational juris- 
prudence, by which trusts are made to answer in general all the 
beneficial ends of uses, without their inconvenicnce or frauds, 
The trust will descend, may be aliencd, is liable to debts, to exe- 
cutions, to forfeiture, to leases and other incumbrances, nay, even 
to the courtesy of the husband, as if it was an estate at law. 


The only service, therefore, to which the statute of uses is 
now consigned, is in giving efficacy to the various kinds of 
deeds which have supplanted those recognised by the common 
law, Viz. : 


12. The covenant to stand seised to uses: by which a man 
seised of lands, covenants that he will stand seised of the same 
to the use of his child, wife, or kinsman; for life, in tail, or in 
fee. Here, the statute executes at once the estate; for the 
party intended to be benefited, having thus acquired the use, 
is thereby put at once into corporal possession of the land, 
without ever seeing it, by a kind of parliamentary magic. But 
this conveyance only operates, when made upon such con- 
siderations as blood or marriage, and is now scldom used. 


18. A bargain and sale, whereby the bargainor bargains and 
sells the land to the hargainec, and thereby becomes seised to 
the use of the bargainee; the statute completing the purchase, 
that is, the bargain vests the use, the statute the possession. 
It was foreseen that conveyances thus made would want that 
notoriety which the old common law assurances gave; and 
therefore to prevent clandestine conveyances, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 16, 
enacted that such bargains and sales shall not enure to pass a 
freehold, unless the same be made by indenture, and enrolled 
within six months in one of the courts of Westminster-hall 
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or with the custos rotulorum of the county. Clandestine bargains 
and sales of chattel interests, or leases for years were then 
thought not worth regarding; on which ground, indeed, they 
were overlooked in framing the statute of uses, and therefore 
such bargains and sales are not directed to be enrolled. This 
omission gave rise to :— 


14. The conveyance by leuse and release; which was thus 
contrived: a lease, or rather bargain and sale, upon some 
pecuniary consideration, for one year, was mate by the tenant 
of the freehold to the lessee or bargainee. This, without any 
enrolment, made the bargainor stand scised to the use of the 
bargainee, and vested in the bargainee the wse of the term for 
a year, and then the statute immediatcly annexed the possession. 
He thercfore, being thus in possession, was capable of receiving 
a release of the freehold and reversion, which, by law, must be 
made to a tenant in possession, and, accordingly, the next day, 
a release was granted to him. This was held to supply the 
place of livery of seisin, and so a conveyance by leuse and release 
was said to amount to a feoffment. The lease for a year, on 
which the title was founded, and which was a mere form, was 
made unnecessary by 4 & 5 Vict. c. 21; and thus a release 
only was required. This release has been superseded by 8 & 9 
Vict. c. 106; which permits frecholds to be transferred without 
livery; and thus although a decd, by which a freehold is 
conveyed, is usually denominated a release, it is really a grant; 
and might with perfect propriety be considered an original 
assurance, and not a derivative conveyance operating under the 
statute of uses. 


15. Deeds of appointment or of revocation and new appointment 
of uses, one of the many methods in which uses have been 
utilized, are founded on a power, reserved at the raising of the 
uses, to revoke such as were then declared. It is usual, in 
marriage settlements, for instance, to declare the uses, after 
those given to the husband and wife, to be for the children of 
the marriage, in such proportions and for such estates as the 
husband and wife, of the survivor, shall appoint; and to confer 
power on the husband and wife, or survivor, to revoke any ap- 
pointment that may be so made. This power, thus given, is 
carried into effect by a deed of appointment, which itself conveys — 
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no estate, but merely designates the person to take the use. 
Thus, if land were conveyed to A, the feoffee to uses, and his 
heirs, to such uses as B, the purchaser, should appoint, and in 
default of appointment, to B in fee, here B, if he wished to sell, 
might, by exercising the power of appointment, exclude his 
wife’s dower, which would have attached at once had the estate 
been limited to the use of him and his heirs. For the purchaser 
C came in under the original conveyance, and took, upon the 
appointment of B, the use to which A, the feoffee or releasee to 
uses stood seised; and which the statute executed in C, to the 
exclusion altogether of B, whose estate in fee, being in default 
only of appointment by him, never came into existence. 


16. Another kind of assurance is that founded upon a power 
given by a will or an act of parliament, on which, although 
the words of conveyance are usually “bargain and sell,” the 
estate passes by force of the will or act of parliament, the 
person who executes the powcr, merely nominating the party 
to take the estate. 


17. There is an anomalous class of deeds, operating as con- 
veyances, which cannot be said to fall under any of the preceding 
heads, those, namely, which owe their efficacy to an act of 
parliament. The promoters of an undertaking, for instance, 
who have contracted for the purchase of lands under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and cannot obtain a 
couveyance, may, upon depositing the purchase-money in the 
Bank of England, execute a deed-poll, conveying the land to 
themselves; on the execution of which, the estate of the party 
with whom the agreement was made vests absolutely in the 
promoters of the undertaking. 


Before concluding, such decds as are used not to convey, but 
to charge or incumber, lands, and to discharge them again, may 
be mentioned. Of this nature are, obligations or bonds, recog- 
nizances, and defeazances upon them both. 


1. An obligation or bond is a deed whereby the obligor obliges 
himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, to pay a certain 
sum of money to another at a day appointed. If this be all, the 
bond is called a single one, simplex obligatio: but there is gene- 
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rally a condition added, that, if the obligor does some particular 
act, the obligation shall be void, or else shall remain in full 
force: for instance, repayment of a principal sum of money bor- 
rowed of the obligee, with interest. In case this condition is 
not performed, the bond becomes forfeited, or absolute, at law, 
and charges the obligor, while living; and after his death the 
obligation descends upon his heir, who, on defect of personal 
assets, is bound to discharge it, provided he has real assets by 
descent as a recompense. So that it may be called, though not 
a direct, yet a culluterul, charge upon the lands. 


2. A recognizance is an obligation of record, which a man 
enters into before a court or magistrate, with condition to do 
some particular act; as, to keep the peace, to pay a debt, or the 
like. It is in most respects like any other bond, the form of it 
being, “that A B doth acknowledge to owe to our lady the 
“queen, to the plaintiff, to C D, or the like, the sum of ten 
“ pounds,” with condition to be void on performance of the 
thing stipulated. This is witnessed only by the record of the 
court, so that it is not in strict propricty a deed, though the 
effects of it are greater than a common obligation, being allowed 
a priority in point of payment, and binding the lands of the 
cognizor, from the time of enrolment on record. 

Of a nature somewhat similar to a recognizance, is a judgment 
of the High Court of Justice, which operates as a charge upon 
all the property of the person against whom it is entered up. 
The mode usually resorted to of giving a creditor a lien upon 
his debtor's real property, is where an action had been com- 
menced, by giving a cognovit actionem or confession of the 
plaintiff's right, or by giving a warrant of attorney to confess 
a judgment, which, when entered up, in pursuance either of the 
cognovit or warrant of attorney, becomes a charge upon the 
lands of the debtor. It is of no avail, however, against bond 
fide purchasers or nortgagees of the lands, or creditors having 
a charge thereon, unless a memorandum be registered in the 
proper office, process of execution issued thereon, and similarly 
registered, befvre the date of the conveyance, mortgage, or 
charge ; the writ put in force within three months after its 
registration; and the land actually delivered in execution or 


pursuance thercof. The registration of the judgment itself 
o 2 
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only holds good for five years, when it must be re-registered, 
in order to be binding. But as between the debtor and his 
creditor, to whom he executes the warrant, it is a valid charge, 
binding the debtor’s lands, and comes properly under the head 
of matter 7x pais, by which estates may be affected. 


8. A defeazance, on a bond recognizance or judgment recovered, 
is a condition, which, when performed, defeats or undoes it, in 
the same manner as a defeazance of an estate before mentioned. 


To these the principal decds, by which estates may be con- 
veyed, one palpable defect is applicable, viz., the want of 
notoriety; so that purchascrs or creditors cannot know with 
any certainty, what the estate and the title to it in reality are, 
upon which they arc to lay out or to lend their money. It has 
often bcen proposed to establish a general registry of deeds 
affecting real property; but no serious or well considered at- 
tempt to do so has yet been made. A Lund Registry, as it is 
called, has been established; but its operations are confined to 
such property only as the owners who are so advised choose 
to enter in its books. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OF ALIENATION BY MATTER OF RECORD. 


ASSURANCES by matter of record are such as do not entirely 
depend on the act or consent of the partics themselves: but the 
sanction of a court of record is called in to prescrve, and be a 
perpetual testimony of the transfer of the property. Of this 
nature are, 1. Private acts of parliament; and 2. Grants by the 
crown. To this class belong, 3. Disentadling Deeds, now substi- 
tuted for Fines and Recoveries; and to the same class must now 
be referred,—4. Vesting orders of the High Court of Justice; 
orders in bankruptcy, deeds executed and awards made by 
public boards under the authority of acts of parliament, and 
conveyances of property recorded in the land registry. 


I. Private acts of parliament have become a very common 
mode of assurance. For it sometimes happens, that by the 
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ingenuity of some, and the blunders of other practitioners, 
an estate is so grievously entangled, that it is out of the power 
of any court to relieve the owner. Or it may sometimes 
happen, that, by the strictness or omissions of family settle- 
ments, the tenant is abridged of some reasonable power, which 
cannot be given him by any court. In such cases, the power 
of parliament is called in, to cut the knot; and by a particular 
law to unfetter an estate; to give its tenant reasonable powers; 
or to assure it to a purchaser, against the remote or latent 
claims of infants or disabled persons, by settling a proper 
equivalent in proportion to the interest so barred. 


Il. The sovereign’s grants are also matter of record. For, no 
freehold may be given to the crown, nor derived from it, but by 
matter of record. And for this several offices cxist, through 
which all grants must pass, and be enrolled; that the same 
may be inspected by the officers who are to inform the sovereign 
if anything contained therein ought not to be granted. These 
grants are by letters patent, that is, open letters, i/ter@ patentes : 
not sealed up, but exposed to open view; and are usually 
addressed by the sovereign to all his subjects. They differ 
from letters directed to particular persons, and for particular 
purposes; which, not being proper for public inspection, are 
closed up, and are called writs close, literw clause, and recorded 
in the close-rolls, as the others are in the patent-rolls, 


III. Disentailing Deeds, which have replaced Fines and Common 
Recoveries, call for more detailed explanation. ¥ 

A fine, formerly the usual method of transferring a frechold, 
was an amicable agreement of a suit, actual or fictitious, whereby 
the lands, were acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
parties. Originally it was founded on an actual suit, com- 
menced for recovery of the land ; and the possession thus gained 
was found to be so sure, that fictitious actions were introduced 
for the sake of obtaining the same security. It was so called 
because it put an end, not only to the suit, but also to all other 
suits and controversies concerning the same matter. The party 
to whom the land was to be conveyed, commenced an action 
against the other, the foundation of which was a supposed 
agreement that the one should convey the lands to the other ; on 
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the breach of which the action was biought. On this there was 
a primer fine, or fee due to the crown. The suit being thus com- 
menced; then followed the licentia concordandi, or leave to agree 
the suit. For, as soon as the action was brought, the defendant, 
knowing himself to be in the wrong, was supposed to make 
overtures of peace to the plaintiff. Who, accepting them, but 
having, upon suing out his writ, given pledges to prosecute 
his suit, which he endangered if he now deserted it without 
licence, he therefore applied to the court for leave to make the 
matter up. This leave was readily granted, but for it there 
was also another fine due to the king, called the king’s silver, or 
sometimes the post fine, with respect to the primer fine before 
mentioned. 

Next came the concord, or agrcement, which was an acknow- 
ledgment from the defendants that the lands were the right of 
the plaintiff. And from this recognition, the party levying the 
fine was called the cognizor, and he to whom it was levied, the 
cognizee. If there were any feme-covert among the cognizors, 
she was privately examined whether she did it willingly or by 
compulsion of her husband. By these acts all the essential 
parts of a fine were completed; and, if the cognizor died the 
next moment, still the fine might be carried on in all its re- 
maining parts; of which the next was the note of the fine, or 
an abstract of the concord; naming the parties, the land, and 
the agreement, which was duly enrolled ; after which came the 
last part, or foot of the fine, or conclusion of it; which recited 
the parties, day, year, and place, and before whom it was 
acknowledged or levied. Of this there were indentures 
engrossed and delivered to the cognizor and the cognizee; 
usually beginning thus, “hac est finalis concordia, this is the 
“final agreement,” and then reciting the whole procceding at 


length. 


The procecding by common recovery was invented by the 
ecclesiastics to clude the statutes of mortmain; and after- 
wards encouraged by the courts, in order to bar not only 
estates-tail, but also remainders and reversions expectant there- 
on. It was an action, either actual or fictitious; and in it the 
lands were recovered against the tenant of the freehold; which 
recovery, being a supposed adjudication of the right, bound all 
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persons, and vested an absolute fee-simple in the plaintiff. 
Thus, supposing David Edwards to be tenant of the freehold, 
and desirous to suffer a common recovery, in order to bar all 
entails, remainders, and reversions, and to convey the same in 
fee-simple to Francis Golding: to effect this, Golding brought 
an action against him for the lands, alleging that Edwards, here 
called the tenant, had no legal title to them; but that he came 
into possession after one Hugh Hunt had turned the plaintiff 
out. Hereupon the tenant appeared, and called upon one Jacob 
Morland, who was supposed, at the original purchase, to have 
warranted the title to the tenant; and thereupon he prayed, 
that Morland might be called in to defend the title which he 
had so warranted. This was called the voucher, vocutio, or calling 
of Jacob Morland to warranty; and Morland was called the 
vouchee. Upon this, Morland appeared, and defended. Where- 
upon Golding, the plaintiff, desired leave of the court to impazrl, 
or confer with the vouchee in private, which was allowed him. 
And soon afterwards Golding returned to court, but Morland 
made default. Whereupon judgment was given tor the plaintiff, 
Golding, now called the recoverer, to recover the lands in ques- 
tion against the tenant, Edwards, who was now the recoveree : 
and Edwards had judgment to recover of Morland lands of 
equal value, in recompense for the lands so warranted by him, 
and now lost by his default. This was called the recompense, 
or recovery in value. But, Morland having no lands of his own, 
being usually the crier of the court, who, from being frequently 
thus vouched, was called the common vouchee, it is plain that 
Edwards had only a nominal recompense for the lands so 
recovered against him by Golding; which lands were now 
absolutely vested in the said recoverer by judgment of law, and 
seisin thereof was delivered by the sheriff of the county. So 
that this collusive recovery operated merely in the nature of a 
conveyance in fee-simple, from Edwards, the tenant-in-tail, to 
Golding, the purchaser. 

The supposed recompense in value was the reason why the 
issue in tail and remainder were barred by a recovery. For, if 
the recoveree had obtained a recompense in lands from the 
common vouchee, which there was a possibility in contemplation 
of law, though no probability of his so doing, these lands would 
have supplied the place of those so recovered from him by 
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collusion, and would have descended to the issue in tail 
and in remainder; who thus sustained no actual loss by the 
proceedings of the tenant-in-tail; who by this fictitious pro- 
ceeding might convey the lands held in tail to the recoveror, 
his heirs and assigns, absolutely free and discharged of all 
conditions and limitations in tail, and of all remainders and 
reversions. 


To such awkward shifts it was necessary to have recourse, in 
order to get the better of that stubborn statute De Donis. The 
design of these contrivances was certainly laudable, the un- 
riveting the fetters of estates-tail, which wore attended with 
a legion of mischiefs to the commonwealth. But, while the 
end is to be applauded, the means cannot be admired; and 
many expedients were accordingly suggested to get rid of 
these empty forms; the most obvious remedy being to vest 
in every tenant-in-tail of full age the same absolute fee- 
simple at once, which he might obtain whenever he pleased, by 
the collusive fiction of a common recovery. But fines and 
recoveries continued nevertheless to flourish in unabated 
exuberance until the reign of William IV.; when the Fines and 
Recoveries Act was passed ; which enables every actual teuant- 
in-tail to dispose of the lands entailed, either for a fee-simple 
absolute or any less estate, as against all persons claiming 
either under the entail, or in remainder, or reversion, including 
the crown, by a simple disentailing deed; the exercise of the 
power thus given being subject only to certain necessary restric- 
tions, for the preservation of existing interests. The explana- 
tion of this being mattcr for the practising conveyancer, need 
not be entered into here except on one point; viz.: the passing 
of the estates and interests of marricd women, which could not, 
on account of the incapacity arising from coverture, have been 
otherwise effectually bound. The statute enables every married: 
woman cffectually to dispose of any estate; but her husband 
must concur in the deed; and it must be acknowledged by her 
before a judge, or before commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose; on which occasion she is examined, whether she voluntarily 
and freely consents to it, a ceremony which was used when a 
married woman was cognizor in a fine; and the object of which 
is too obvious to call for comment. 
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4, Another kind of assurances which may be classed among 
those by matter of record, are the orders of the High Court; by 
which property may be transferred from one individual to 
another; such, as the orders vesting property in trustees, sub- 
stituted for others who have become incapacitated, as by lunacy. 
The same principle applies in bankruptcy. 


The awards of the Inclosure commissioners, and commuta- 
tions by the Tithe commissioners, or of manorial rights by 
the Copyhold commissioners, may also be classed among assu- 
rances by matter of record. The procecdings do not depend on 
the consent of the partics, but must be ratified by the com- 
missioners; whose awards are receivable in evidence without 
further proof, and are also couclusive as to every formality 
required for their validity, having been duly observed. 


5. Under this head also may be placed the short conveyances 
in a statutory form, used to transfer property by an entry 
merely on the Land Registry, which thus exhibits a species of 
record of the transmissions of the property. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OF ALIENATION BY SPECIAL CUSTOM. 


ALIENATION by special custom is confined to copyhold lands, 
and such customary estates as are holden in ancicnt demense, 
or in manors of a similar nature; which were originally no 
more than tenancies in villenage, aud never alienable by deed; 
for, as that might tend to defeat the lord of his scigniory, it 
is therefore a forfeiture of a copyhold. Nor are they transfer- 
able by matter of record; but only in the court-baron of the 
lord, and by a proceeding called surrender and admittance, 
Surrender, sursum redditio, is the yielding up of the estate by 
the tenant into the hands of the lord, for such purposes as in. 
the surrender are expressed. As, to the use of A and his heirs; 
to the use of his own will; and the like. In most manors, the- 
tenant comes to the steward, or else to two customary tenants 
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of the same manor, provided there be a custom to warrant it; 
and there, by delivering up a rod, a glove, or other symbol, as 
the custom directs, resigns into the hands of the lord, by the 
hands and acceptance of his said steward, or of the said two 
tenants, all his interest and title to the estate; in trust to be 
again granted out by the lord, to such persons and for such 
uses as are named in the surrendcr and the custom of the 
manor will warrant. If the surrender be made out of court, 
then, at the next or some subsequent court, the jury or homage 
present and find it upon their oaths; which presentment is an 
information to the lord or his steward of what has been trans- 
acted out of court. Immediately upon such surrender, in court, 
or upon presentment of a surrender made out of court, the lord 
by his steward grants the same land again to cestwi que use, who 
is sometimes called the surrenderee, to hold by the ancient 
rents and customary services; and thereupon admits him 
tenant to the copyhold, according to the form and effect of the 
surrender which must be exactly pursucd. And this is done by 
delivering up to the new tenant the rod, or glove, or the like, 
in the name, and as the symbol, of corporal seisin of the lands 
and tenements. Upon which admittance he pays a fine to the 
lord according to the custom of the manor, and takes the oath 
of fealty. 

In this manner of transferring copyhold estates, may be 
plainly traced the feudal institutions. The ficf is inalienable 
without the lord’s consent. For this purpose it is surrendered 
into his hands. Custom, and the law, which favours liberty, 
now gives the tenant a right to name his successor. Yet, even 
to this day, the new tenant cannot be admitted but by com- 
position with the lord, and paying him a fine by way of 
acknowledgment for the licence of alienation. Add to this the 
investiture, by delivering the symbol of seisin in presence of 
the other tenants in open court; and, to crown the whole, the 
oath of fealty, the bond of feudal subjection. 


This method of conveyance is so essential to the nature of a 
copyhold, that it cannot be transferred by any other assurance. 
No feoffment or grant has any opcration thereupon. Formerly, 
indeed, if a man would devise a copyhold he must have surren- 
dered it to the use of his will; and therein he must have 
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declared his intentions, and named a devisee, who would then 
be entitled to admission. But wills are now by statute as 
effectual without a previous surrender as they would have been 
with one. And the lord cannot refuse to admit when a surrender 
is made; the surrender and admittance being now merely 
forms to complete the investiture; actual presentment is not 
necessary, and admittance allowed at any time or place without 
holding any court for the purpose. 


XCHAPTER XX. 


OF ALIENATION BY DEVISE. 


Tax last method of conveying real property is by devise, or dis- 
position contained in a man’s last will. 

It seems sufficiently clear that, before the Conquest, lands 
were devisable by will. But, upon the introduction of the 
military tenures, the restraint of devising lands naturally took 
place, as a branch of the feudal doctrine of non-alienation with- 
out the consent of the lord. 

No estate, consequently, greater than for a term of years, 
could, after the conquest, be disposed of by testament; except 
only in Kent, in some ancient burghs, and in a few particular 
manors, where the Saxon immunities subsisted. And though 
the feudal restraint on alienation by deed vanished very early, 
yet this on wills continued for some centuries later; from an 
apprehension of infirmity and imposition on the testator im 
extremis, which made such devises suspicious. 


But when ecclesiastical ingenuity had invented the doctrine 
of uses, uses began to be devised, and the devisce of the use, by 
proceedings in chancery compelled its exccution. When the 
statute of uscs annexed the possession to the use, these uses, 
being now the very land itself, became no longer devisable: 
which might have occasioned a great revolution in the law, had 
not the stutute of wills been made, temp. Hen. VIII. enacting 
that all persons scised in fee-simple might by will in writing 
devise to any other person, except to bodies corporate, two- 
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thirds of their lands, held in chivalry, and the whole of those 
held in socage: which, on the alteration of tenures under 
Charles IT., amounted to the whole of their landed property, 
except their copyholds. 

With regard to devises in general, experience soon showed 
how difficult and hazardous a thing it is, even in matters of 
public utility, to depart from the rules of the common law; 
which are so nicely constructed and so artificially connected 
together, that the least breach in any one of them disorders for 
a time the texture of the whole. Innumerable frauds and per- 
juries were quickly introduced by this parliamentary mcthod of 
inheritance; for so loose was the construction made upon this 
act by the courts of law, that bare notes in the handwriting of 
another person were allowed to be good wills within the statute. 
To remedy which, the Stutute of frauds and perjuries, temp. 
Car. IT. directed, that all devises of lands and tenements should 
not only be in writing, but be signed by the testator, or some 
other person in his presence, and by his express direction; and 
be subscribed, in his presence, by three or four credible wit- 
nesses; a number which, has since been reduced to two. A 
similar solemnity is requisite for revoking a devise; though 
the same may be also revoked by the burning, tearing, or de- 
stroying thereof by the devisor by his direction or in his presence 
and with the intention on his part to effect such revocation; as 
likewise by the marriage of the testator. 

In the construction of the statute of Charles, it was adjudged 
that the testator’s name, written with his own hand, at the 
beginning of his will, as, “ J John Mills do make this my last will 
“and testament,” was a sufficient signing, without any name at 
the bottom; though the other were the safer way. It was also 
determined, that though -the witnesses must all have seen the 
testator sign, or at least acknowledge the signing, yet they 
might do it at different times. But they must all have sub- 
scribed their names as witnesses in his presence, lest by any 
possibility they should mistake the instrument. But the testa- 
tor’s signature, made by himself or some one in his presence, 
must now be at the foot or end of the will, and must be made 
or acknowledged in the presence of two witnesses, present at 
the same time, who must attest and subscribe the will in the 
presence of the testator. 
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Many questions were raised under the old law, as to the 
competency of the witnesses to a will. In one case, the judges 
were extremely strict in regard to the competency of the wit- 
nesses; for they would not allow any legatee, nor by consequence 
a creditor, where the legacies and debts were charged on the 
real estate, to be a competcnt witness to the devise, as being too 
decply concerned in interest not to wish the establishment of 
the will; for, if it were established, he gained a security for his 
legacy or debt from the real estate, whereas otherwise he had no 
claim but on the personal assets. This deterinination, however, 
alarmed many purchasers and creditors, and threatened to shake 
most of the titles in the kingdom that depended on devises by 
will. For, if the will was attested by a servant to wliom wages 
were due, by the apothecary or solicitor whose very attendance 
made them creditors, or by the parson of the parish who had 
any demand for tithes or ecclesiastical ducs, and if, in such 
case, the testator had charged his rcal estate with the payment 
of his debts, the whole will, and every disposition therein, so 
far as related to real property, were held to be utterly void. 
This occasioned the statute 25 Geo. II. c. 6, which restored 
the competency and credit of such Jegutees ; by declaring void 
all legacies given to witnesses, thereby removing all possibility 
of their interest affecting their testimony. The same statute 
established the competency of creditors ; by directing their testi- 
mony to be admitted, but leaving their credit to be considered 
by the court before whom such will should be contested. 

The 1 Vict. c. 26, repealed the act of Geo. IT., re-enacting and 
extending some of its provisions. It avoids bequests, not only 
to an attesting witness, but to the husband or wife of such 
witness; and expressly provides that the incompetency of a 
witness to prove the execution of a will, shall not render it 
invalid. It further enacts that any creditor, or the wife of 
husband of any creditor, whose debt is charged upon the property 
devised or bequeathed by the will, may be admitted to prove the 
execution thereof as an attesting witness; and that an executor 
of a will may be admitted to prove its execution, a point on 
which some doubts had previously existed. 

Another inconvenience was, soon after its introduction, found 
to attend the method of conveyance by devise; in that creditors 
by specialties which affected the heir, provided he had assets by 
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descent, were now defrauded of their securities, not having the 
same remedy against the devisee of their debtor. But the pay- 
ment of simple contract as well as specialty debts, out of the 
real estate of the deceased debtor, has now been provided for 


by statute. 


A will of lands, made under the earlier statutes, was considered 
by the courts of law not so much in the nature of a testament 
as of a conveyance declaring the uses to which the land should 
be subject. And upon this notion was founded a distinction 
between such devises and testaments of personal chattels; the 
latter operating upon whatever the testator died possessed of, 
the former only upon such real estates as were his at tho time of 
publishing his will. No after-purchased lands therefore passed 
under such devise, unless, subsequent to the purchase or con- 
tract, the devisor re-published his will; but this distinction 
has been abolished; and all property of whatever kind, to which 
a man is entitled, at the time of his death, passes by his will; as 
the instrument now takes effect as if executed immediately 
before the testator’s death, unless a contrary intention appears 
by the document itself. 


This concludes what fell to be said on the tit/e to things real ; 
a subject of extensive usc, and variety. The many alterations 
which the doctrine of real property has undergone from the 
Conquest to the present time; and the multiplicity of acts of 
parliament which have altered the common law, have made 
the study of this branch of national jurisprudence somewhat 
intricate. Accordingly such parts of it only have been sclected 
as were of the most general use, where the principles were most 
simple, the reasons of them most obvious, and the practice 


least embarrassed. 
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X CHAPTER XXI. * 
OF THINGS PERSONAL, 


Amone things yersonal are included all things movable, which 
may attend a man’s person wherever he goes; and, therefore, 
being only the objects of the law while they remain within its 
jurisdiction, and being also of a perishable quality, are not so 
much esteemed as things 7mmvvable, as lands and houses, and the 
profits issuing thereout. These were the favourites of our 
early legislators: who took all imaginable care in ascertaining 
the rights, and directing the disposition, of such property as 
they imagined to be lasting; but entertained a very low opinion 
of all personal estate. The amount of it, indeed, was compara- 
tively trifling during the feudal ages. Hence it was, that a tax 
of the fifteenth, tenth, or sometimes a much larger proportion, of 
all the movables of the subject, was frequently laid without 
scruple, though now it would alarm our merchants and stock- 
holders. And hence, likewise, may be derived the frequent 
forfeitures, inflicted by the common law, of ail a man’s goods 
and chattels. 

Our ancient law-books do not therefore condescend to regulate 
this species of property. There is not a chapter in Britton or 
the Mirror that can fairly be referred to this head ; and the little 
that is to be found in Glanvil, Bracton, and Fleta, seems princi- 
pally borrowed from the civilians. But since the extension of 
commerce, different ideas of it have sprung up. The courts 
now regard a man’s personalty in a light quite equal to his 
realty: and have adopted sess technical mode of considering 
the one than the other; frequently drawn from the Roman law, 
but principally from reason and convenience, adapted to the 
circumstances of the times. 

Things personal do not only include things movable, but 
also something more : the whole of which is comprehended under 
the gencral name of chattels, from the Latin catalla ; which pri- 
marily signified only beasts of husbandry, or cattle, but in its ' 
secondary sense was applied to all movables in general. In the 
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Grand Coustumier of Normandy, a chattel is described as a mere 
movable, but at the same time it is set in opposition to a feud: 
so that, not only goods, but whatever was nota feud, were 
accounted chattels. And it is in this latter more extended 
sense that the law adopts it; the idea of goods, or movables 
only, being not sufficiently comprehensive to take in everything 
that the law considers a chattel interest. 


Chattcls, therefore, are of two kinds, chattels real, and chattels 
personal, 


1. Chattels real are such as savour of the realty; as terms for 
years of land, the next prescntation to a church, an estate by elegit, 
or the like; and are so called, as being interests issuing out of 
real estates; of which they have one quality, viz., immobility, 
which denominates them real; but want the other, duration: 
and this want it is that constitutes them chutte/s. The utmost 
period for which they can last is fixed, so that they are not 
equal in law to the lowest estate of frechold; a lease for a 
thousand years is not equal in law to a lease for another’s life. 


2. Chattels personal are, properly speaking, things movable ; 
which may be annexed to or attendant on the person of the 
owner. Such are animals, household stuff, money, and every- 
thing that can be transferred from place to place. 


Chattel interests, thus distributed, will now be considered: 
firstly, in regard to the nature of the prope:ty to which they are 
liable; and, secondly, the title to that property, or how it may 
be lost and acquired. 


* CHAPTER XXII. x 
OF PROPERTY IN THINGS PERSONAL. 


Property, in chattels personal, may be either in possession ; 
which is where a man has not only the right to enjoy, but has 
the actual enjoyment of the thing: or else it is in action; where 
@ man has only a bare right, without any occupation or enjoy- 
ment. And of these the former, or property in possession, is 
divided into two sorts, an absolute and a qualified property. 
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I. Property in possession absolute is where a man has, solely 
and exclusively, the right, and also the occupation, of movable 
chattels ; so that they cannot be transferred from him, or cease 
to be his, without his own act or default. Such may be all 
tnanimate things, as goods, plate, money, jewels, and the like; 
such also may be all vegetable productions, as the fruit of a 
plant, when severed from the body of it; or the whole plant 
itself, when severed from the ground. 

But with regard to animals, there is a difference made with 
respect to their several classes. They are distinguished into 
such as are domite, and such as are fere nature: some being 
of a tame and others of a wild disposition. In such as are of a 
nature tame, as horses, sheep, poultry, a man may have as 
absolute a property as in any object whatever. 


Other animals, not of a tame or domestic nature, are either 
not the objects of property at all, or else fall under the other 
division, that of qualified, or special property. 


One may have a qualified, but not an absolute property in all 
creatures that are fere nature, either per industriam, propter 
tmpotentiam, or propter privilegium. 


1. A qualified property may subsist in animals fere nature, 
per industriam hominis : by a man’s reclaiming and making them 
tame by art, industry, and education; or by so confining them 
within his own immediate power, that they cannot escape and 
use their natural liberty. Such are deer in a park, hares or 
rabbits in an enclosed warren, doves in a dovehouse, pheasants 
or partridges in a mew, hawks that are fed and commanded by 
their owner, and fish in a private pond or in trunks. These 
are no longer the property of a man, than while they continue 
in his keeping or actual possession: for if at any time they 
regain their natural liberty, his property instantly ceases ; 
unless they have animam revericndi, which is only to be known 
by their usual custom of returning. 


2. A qualified property may also subsist with relation to 
animals fere nature, ratiune impotentie, on account of their own 
inability. As when hawks, herons, or other birds build in my 
trees, or rabbits or other creatures make their burrows in my land, 
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and have young ones there; I have a qualified property in those 
young ones till such time as they can fly or run away, and then 
my property expires: but, till then, it isin some cases a trespass, 
and in others a misdemeanor for a stranger to take them away. 


3. A man may, lastly, have a qualified property in animals 
Jere nature, propter piivilegium: that is, he may have the pri- 
vilege of hunting, taking, and killing game, in exclusion of 
other persons. 


This qualified property extends only to animals fere nature, 
when cither reclaimed, impotcut, or privileged. Many other 
things may also be the objects of qualified property. It may 
subsist in the very elements, of fire or light, of air,and of water. 
A man can obviously have no absolute permanent property in 
these, as he may in the earth and land. Yet if a man disturbs 
another, and deprives him of the lawful enjoyment of these; if 
one obstructs another’s ancient windows, corrupts the air of his 
house or garden, fouls his water, or if he diverts an ancient 
water-course that used to run to the other’s mill; the law will 
protect the party injured in his possession. But the property, 
in them ceases the instant they are out of possession: for then 
they become again common, and every man has an equal right 
to appropriate them to his own use. 


These kinds of qualification in property depend upon the 
peculiar circumstances of the subject-matter, which is not 
capable of being under the absolute dominion of any proprietor. 
But property may also be of a qualified or special nature, on 
account of the peculiar circumstances of the owner, when the 
‘hing itself is very capable of absolute ownership. As in case 
of buciment, or delivery of goods to another person for a particular 
use; 48 +9 @ carricr to convey to London, to an inukeeper to 
secure in hig inn, or the like. Here there is no absolute property 
in either the tailor or the bailee, the person delivering or him 
to whom it is Qelivered: for the bailor has only the right, and 
not the immediate possession ; the bailee has the possession, and 
only & temporary right. But it is a qualified property in them 
both; and each of tihem is entitled to an action, in case the 
goods be damaged or taken away: the bailee on account of his 
Immediate possession ; thes bailor, because the possession of the 
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bailee is, mediately, his possession also. And so in other cases, 
as of goods pawned or distrained or taken in execution. Buta 
servant, who has the care of his master’s goods or chattels, as a 
butler of plate, a shepherd of sheep, and the like, has not any 
property or possession, either absolute or qualified, but only a 
mere charge or oversight. 


Thus much of property in possession. Property is said to be 
in action, where a man has not the occupation, but merely a bare 
right to occupy the thing in question; which right may be en- 
forced by an action; whence the thing so recoverable is called a 
thing, or chose in action. Thus, money due on a bond is a chose 
in action; for a property in the debt vests at the time mentioned 
in the obligation, but there is no possession till recovered by 
law. If a man promises to do any act, and fails in it, wherehy 
I suffer damage, the recompense for this damage is a chose in 
action; for though a right to some recompense vests in me at 
the time of the damage done, yet what such recompense shall 
be, can only be ascertained by action; and possession can only 
be given me by judgment and exccution. In the former case, 
the property, or right of action, depends upon an express contract 
or obligation to pay a stated sum: in the latter upon an implied 
contract, that, if the covenantor does not perform the act he 
engaged to do, he shall pay me the damages I sustain by this 
breach of covenant. 

Besides actions thus arising upon contracts express or implied, 
there are also those which arise from some wrong or injury done 
by one man to another, ex delicto. For any such injury the law 
awards a compensation to the party aggricved ; as for an assault 
on, or wrongful imprisonment of, the person, or for an injury 
by libel or slander to reputation. So for a trespass on the 
lands, or for carrying away the goods of another, the wrongdoer 
must compensate the party injured, if he demand it in an action. 
To such compensation the party injured is entitled the instant 
he receives the injury; and such damages therefore constitute a 
thing to be recovered by suit, a chose in action. 

There are thus two sources of property in action, namely, 
injuries arising from non-fulfilment of contracts expressed or . 
implied, that is, ex contractw or quast ex contractu; and injuries 


to the person or to property arising from an infringement of the 
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natural or relative rights of the individual wronged, that is, ex 
delicto or quasi ex delicto. 

Upon all contracts or promises, either express or implied, the 
law gives an action to the party injured, in case of non-perform- 
ance, to compel the wrongdoer to do justice to the party with 
whom he has contracted; and, on failure of performing the 
identical thing he engaged to do, to render a satisfaction equi- 
valent to the damage sustained. But while the thing, or its 
equivalent, remains in suspense, and the injured party has only 
the right and not the occupation, it is called a chose in action; 
being a thing rather in pofentid than in esse: though the owner 
may have as absolute a property in, and be as well entitled to, 
such things in action, as to things in possession. Just as for 
all infringements of the natural or relative rights of another, 
the law gives redress by action against the wrongdoer by an 
action to recover the damage sustained; this redress, until 
recovered by action, constituting a chose in action, precisely as 
do the damages sustained by a breach of contract. 


Finally, things personal may belong to their owners, not only 
in severalty, but also in joint-tenancy, and in common. They 
cannot indeed be vested in co-parcenary; because they do not 
descend from the ancestor to the heir, which is necessary to 
constitute co-parceners. But if a horse, or other personal chattel, 
be given to two or more, absolutely, they are joint-tenants 
thereof; and, unless the jointure be severed, the same doctrine 
of survivorship shall take place as in real estates. And, in like 
manner, if the jointure be severed, as, by either of them selling 
his share, the vendee and the remaining part owner shall be 
tenants In common, without any jus accrescendi or survivorship. 

But the stock on a farm, though occupied jointly, and also 
the stock used in a joint undertaking, by way of partnership in 
trade, shall always be considered as common and not as joint 
property, and there shall be no survivorship therein. For here, 
“ the wares or merchandises which they have as joint-tenants or 
“ partners, shall not survive, but shall go to the exccutors of 
“him that deceaseth, and this per legem mercatoriam, which is 
“ nart of the laws of this realm for the advancement and con- 
“ tinuance of commerce and trade.” 
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KCHAPTER XXIII. * 
OF TITLE TO THINGS PERSONAL BY OCCUPANCY. 


THE title to things personal, or the means of acquiring, and of 
losing, such property as may be had therein, is next to be con- 
sidered. And the methods of acquisition or loss are, 1. By 
occupancy. 2. By prerogative. 3. By custom. 4. By succes- 
sion. 5. By marriage. 6. By judgment. 7. By gift or grant. 
8. By contract. 9. By bankruptcy. 10. By testament. 11. By 
administration. 


A property in chattels may be acquired by occupancy: the 
original method of acquiring any property at all, but which has 
since been restrained by the laws of society,in order to maintain 
peace and harmony among mankind. For this purpose, gifts, 
contracts, testaments, and administrations have been introduced ; 
in order to transfer and continue that property in things personal, 
which has once been acquired by the owner. And, where such 
things are found without any other owner, they for the most 
part belong to the sovereign by prerogative ; except in some few 
instances, wherein the original right of occupancy is still per- 
mitted to subsist. 


1. Thus, firstly, anybody may seize to his own use such goods 
as belong to an alien enemy. But this must be restrained to 
such captors as are authorized by the state, and to such goods 
as are brought into this country by an alien enemy, after a 
declaration of war, without a safe-conduct or passport. For 
where a foreigner is resident in England, and afterwards a war 
breaks out between his country and ours, his goods are not 
liable to be seized. If an enemy take the goods of an English 
merchant, which are afterwards retaken by another subject, 
the former owner lost his property therein, and it was vested 
in the second taker, unless they were retaken the same day, 
and the owner before sunset put in his claim of property. This 
was the law of nations, as understood by Grotius, even with re-" 
gard to captures made at sea, which were held to be the property 
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of the captors after a possession of twenty-four hours. Modern 
authorities, however, required that, before the property could be 
changed, the goods must have been brought into port, and con- 
tinued a night in a place of safe custody, so that all hopes of 
recovering them were lost. And now, in order to vest the 
property in the captors, a sentence of condemnation is deemed 
necessary. 


2. Secondly, whatever movables are found upon the surface of 
the earth, or in the sea, and are unclaimed by any owner, are 
supposed to be abandoned by the last proprietor; and, as such, 
return into the common stock, and belong, as ina state of 
nature, to the first occupant, unless they fall within the descrip- 
tion of waifs, wreck, or hidden treasures; which are vested in 
the crown. 


3. Again, light, air, and water, can only be appropriated by 
occupancy. If I have an ancient window, overlooking my neigh- 
bour’s grouml, he may not erect any blind to obstruct the light : 
but if I build my house close to his wall, which darkens it, I 
cannot compel him to demolish his wall: for there the first 
occupancy is rather in him than in me. So, if my neighbour 
makes a tanyard, which renders less salubrious the air of my 
house, the law will furnish me with a remedy; but, if he is first 
in possession of the air, and I fix my habitation ncar him, the 
nuisance is of my own seeking, and may continue. 


4, With regard to animals /fere nature, when a man has 
seized them, they become while living his qualified, or, if dead, 
his absolute property: so that to steal them is sometimes @ 
criminal offence, sometimes only a civil injury. The restrictions 
upon this right, relate to royal fish, and game. But the animals 
not so reserved, are still liable to be appropriated by any one 
upon their own territories; in the same manner as they might 
have taken game itself, till these civil prohibitions were created : 
there being in nature no distinction between one species of wild 
animal and another, between the right of acquiring property 
in a hare or a squirrel, in a partridge or a butterfly. 


5. To occupancy also must be referred the personal property 
in corn growing on the ground, or other emblements, by & possessor 
of the land who has sown it; which emblements are distinct 
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from the real estate in the land, and subject to many of the 
incidents attending personal chattels. 


6. Property from accession is also grounded on occupancy. By 
the Roman law, if any corporeal substance received afterwards 
an accession by natural or by artificial means, as by the growth 
of vegetables, the pregnancy of animals, or the conversion of 
wood or metal into vessels and utensils, the criginal owner was 
entitled to the property under such its state of improvement ; 
but if the thing itself, by such operation, was changed into a 
different species, as by making wine, oil, or bread, out of 
another’s grapes, olives, or wheat, it belonged to the new ope- 
rator; who was only to make a satisfaction to the former 
proprietor for the materials which he had so converted. These 
doctrines are adopted by Bracton, and have since been confirmed 
by the courts. 


7. But in the case of confusion of goods, where those of two 
persons are so intermixed, that the several portions can be no 
longer distinguished, our law partly agrees with, and partly 
differs from, the civil. If the intermixture be by consent, in 
both laws the proprietors have an interest in common, in pro- 
portion to their shares. But if one wilfully intermixes his 
money, corn, or hay, with that of another man, without his 
knowledge, or casts gold in like manner into another’s melting- 
pot or crucible, the civil law, though it gives the property of the 
whole to him who has not interfered, yet allows a satisfaction 
to the other for what he has so improvidently lost. Our law, to 
guard against fraud, gives thé entire property, without any 
account, to him whose original dominion is invaded without his 
own conscnt. 


8. There is another species of property, which, being grounded 
on labour and invention, is properly reducible to the head of 
occupancy; viz. the right which an author has in his own 
original compositions: so that no other person, without his 
leave, may publish or make profit of the copies. The law on 
this subject is entirely statutory. The copyright in books is for 
forty-two years, or for the life of the author and seven years 
following, whichever may be the longer; and facilities are given 
for its preservation, by the establishment of a register at the 
Hall of the Stationers’ Company in London. The copyright of 
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engravings and of sculpture is provided for by other statutes ; 
and conventions for the mutual protection of such copyrights 
have been entered into with several foreign powers. Copyright 
has also been granted to designs for articles of manufacture for 
various periods, according to the nature of the manufacture ; 
and trade marks are also afforded special protection by means 
of a registry. 

Our early sovereigns assumed the right of granting to favoured 
subjects the monopoly, or sole right, of selling and dealing in 
particular commodities. This prerogative was carried to a most 
injurious length in the reign of Elizabeth, and led to the Statute 
of Monopolies, 21 Jac. I.c. 8; which, while declaring the ille- 
gality of such grants in general, contained an exception in 
favour of new and original inventions; and enacted that the 
declaration against the monopolies should not extend to letters- 
patent and grants of privilege for the term of fourteen years or 
under, for the sole working of any manner of new manufactures 
within the realm, to the true and first inventor thereof, pro- 
vided such manufactures were not in use by othors at the time 
of granting the letters-patent. Upon this exception, which, to 
a certain extent, recognizes the prerogative, the modern law of 
patents for inventions may be considered to rest. It has been 
the subject of considerable but hitherto unsatisfactory legislation, 
For experience has shown that no sooner isa patent granted 
than every species of ingenuity is at once exerted to obtain the 
advantages of the invention in another way; so that the 
patentee has usually, from the outset, either to defend his 
patent from attack, or resort to an endless variety of actions, in 
order to assert his right against a host of depredators. 


9. Ships constitute personal property of very great importance, 
and subject to very special laws. They have, from time imme- 
morial, passed by dé? of sale, or grant in writing, and not as in 
the case of most other chattels, by simple delivery of possession ; 
but the statute law further imposes the necessity of registra- 
tion, in order to complete this title. Mortgages must in like 
manner be entered in the register; the priority of entry therein. 
when there are several mortgagees, and not the date of the - 
mortgages themselves, determining absolutely the priority of 
right. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
OF TITLE BY PREROGATIVE, AND CUSTOM. 


II. A PROPERTY in personal chattels may be acquired by the royal 
prerogative: whereby a right may accrue either to the crown 
itself, or to such as claim under the title of the crown. 


Such, firstly, are all tributes, taxes, and customs, whether 
inherent in the crown, or created by authority of parliament. 
In these the sovereign acquires, and the subject loses, a property, 
the instant they become due: if paid, they are a chose in pos- 
session; if unpaid, a chose in action. And in these several 
methods of acquiring property by prerogative, there is this 
peculiar quality, that the crown cannot have a joint property 
with any person in one entire chattel; but where the titles of 
the crown and a subject concur, the sovereign shell have the 
whole: in like manner as the crown cannot, either by grant or 
contract, become a joint-tenant of a chattel real with another 
person, but by such grant or contract shall become entitled to 
the whole in severalty. 

This doctrine has no place in other instances of title by pre- 
rogative, as in the acquisition of property in wreck, in treasure- 
trove, in waifs, in estrays, in royal fish, in swans, and the like, 
which are not transferred to the sovereign from any former 
owner, but are originally inherent in the crown by law. 


There is also prerogative copyright in certain books, vested in 
the crown upon different reasons. As 1. The right of promul- 
gating all acts of state and government; hence the exclusive 
privilege of printing all acts of parliament, proclumations and 
orders of council, 2. As head of the church, the right to publish 
all Zitwrgies, and books of divine service. 3. The right, by pur- 
chase, to the copies of such law-bovks, grammars, and other 
compositions, as were compiled or translated at the expense of 
the crown; and upon these two last principles, the exclusive 
right of printing the translation of the Bible. Both the Bible 
and the statutes may however be printed by others than 
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those deriving right from the crown, provided such editions 
comprise bond fide notes; but with this exception, the sole right 
to print these works is now in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and those deriving right from the crown. 


There was formerly another species of prerogative property, 
that namely in game; which, at common law, was vested in the 
crown alone, and thence derived to such subjects as had received 
grants of a chase, park or warren. This branch of law has 
been put upon a new footing; the right to kill game being now 
vested in the owner of the land, or in the occupier, in the 
absence of a reservation by the landlord. Persons pursuing 
game are required, besides, to take out a certificate; and 
dealers in it must obtain a licence. 


IT. A third method of acquiring property in chattels, is by 
cus‘om: whereby a right vests in some particular persons, 
either by the local usage of some particular place, or by the 
almost general and universal usage of the kingdom. Three 
customary interests need be mentioned, as these only obtain 
generally ; viz., heriots, mortuaries, and heir-looms. 


1. Heriots are of two sorts: heriot-service and heriot-custom. 
The former is a mere rent: the latter depend upon immemorial 
usage, and are payable to the lord of the fee on the decease of 
the owner of the land. 

The first establishment of compulsory heriots was by the 
Danes: the laws of Canute prescribing the several heregeates, or 
heriots, which were exacted by the king on the death of divers 
of his subjccts, according to their respective dignities; from the 
highest eorl down to the most inferior ¢hegn, or landholder. 
These consisted in arms, horses, and habiliments of war; which 
the word itself signifies; and were delivered up to the sovereign 
on the death of the vassal, who could no longer use them, to be 
put into other hands for the service and defence of the country. 
And upon this plan did William the Conqueror fashion his law 
of reliefs; when he ascertained the precise relief to be taken of 
every tenant in chivalry, and, contrary to feudal custom and the 
usage of his own duchy of Normandy, required arms and imple- 
ments of war to be paid instead of money. 

The Danish heriots being thus transmuted into reliefs, under- 
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went the same vicissitudes as the feudal tenures, and in socage 
estates do frequently remain to this day in the shape of a double 
rent, payable at the death of the tenant; the heriots which now 
continue seeming rather to be of Saxon parentage. These are 
now confined to copyholds, and are the only instance where 
custom has favoured the lord. For this payment was origin- 
ally a gratuitous legacy of the tenant; perhaps in acknow- 
ledgment of his having been raised a degree above villenage, 
when all his goods and chattels were at the mercy of the lord; 
and custom, which has on the one hand confirmed the tcnant’s 
interest in exclusion of the lord’s will, has on the other hand 
established this piece of gratitude into a permanent duty. A 
heriot may also appertain to free land, that is held by service 
and suit of court; in which case it is most commonly a copyhold 
enfranchised, whereupon the heriot is still due by custom. 

This heriot is sometimes the best live beast, or avertum, which 
the tenant dies possessed of, sometimes the best inanimate good, 
under which a jewel or piece of plate may be included: but it is 
always a personal chattel; which on the death of the tenant, 
who was the owner, being ascertained by the option of the lord, 
becomes vested in him as his property; and is no charge upon 
the lands, but merely on the chattels. Heriots will in time, 
cease to exist; the statute, for the enfranchisement of copy- 
holds, having enabled either lord or tenant to compel the 
extinguishment of this ancient feudal burden. 


2. Mortuaries are a sort of ecclesiastical heriots, being a cus- 
tomary gift due to the minister in many parishes on the death 
of a parishioner. They scem originally to have been a voluntary 
bequest to the church; being intended, as a kind of amends to 
the clergy for the personal tithes which the laity in their lifetime 
might have forgotten to pay. For this purpose, after the lord’s 
heriot was taken, the second-best chattel was reserved {o the 
church as a mortuary, and is, therefore, in the laws of Canute 
called sowl-scot. It was anciently usual to bring the mortuary 
to church along with the corpse when it came to be buried; and 
thence it is sometimes called a corse-present: a term which 
bespeaks it to have been a voluntary donation. This custom 
varies in different places. In Wales a corse-present was 
anciently due upon the death of every clergyman to the bishop. 
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And in the archdeaconry of Chester, a custom formerly’ 
prevailed, that the bishop, who is also archdeacon, should have, 
at the death of every clergyman dying therein, his best horse 
bridle, saddle and spurs, his best gown or cloak, hat, upper 
garment under his gown, and tippet, and also his best signet 
or ring. The claim of the sovereign to many goods, on 
the death of a prelate, seems to be of the same nature; the 
crown, according to Coke, being entitled to the bishop’s best 
horse or palfrey; his cloak, or gown, and tippet; his cup and 
cover; his basin and ewer; his gold ring; and lastly, his muta 
canum, his mew or kennel of hounds. Mortuaries, which are 
not to be confounded with burial fees, are now, however, almost 
unknown. 


8. Heir-looms are such goods and personal chattels, as, con- 
trary to the nature of chattels, go by special custom to the heir 
and not to the executor. The termination, loom, is of Saxon 
origin, and signifies a limb or member; so that an heir-loom 
is nothing else but a limb or member of the inheritance. 
Deer in a real park, fishes in a pond, doves in a dove- 
house, &c., though in themselves personal chattels, are so 
annexed to the inheritance, that they accompany the land 
whether by descent or purchase. For this reason the jewels of 
the crown are held to be heir-looms. Charters, court-rolls, and 
other evidences of the land, together with the chests in which 
they are contained, pass to the heir, as heir-looms, and not to 
the executor. And whatever is affixed to the freehold, and 
cannot be severed without damage, is a part of the inheritance, 
and passes to the heir; such as chimney-pieces, pumps, old fixed 
or dormant tables, benches, and the like. 


Other personal chattels there are, which also descend to the 
heir as heir-looms, such a8 &@ monument or tombstone, in a 
church, or the coat-armour of his ancestor there hung up, with 
the pennons and other ensigns of honour, suited to his degree. 
In this case, albeit the freehold of the church is in the parson, 
and these are annexed to that freehold, yet cannot the parson 
or any other take them away or deface them, but if he do so is 
liable to an action by the heir. 


Again, heir-looms, though they be chattels, cannot be devised 
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away from tho heir by will; but such a devise is void, even by 
a tenant in fee-simple. For, though the owner might, during 
his life, have sold or disposed of them, as he might of the timber 
of the estate, yet, they being at his death instantly vested in the 
heir, the devise, which is subsequent and not to take effect till 
after his death, is postponed to.the custom, whereby they have 
already descended. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
OF TITLE BY SUCCESSION, MABRIAGE, AND JUDGMENT. 


IV. A PROPERTY in chattels may be gained by succession: which 
is only applicable to corporations aggregate, as dean and 
chapter, mayor and commonalty, and the like; in which one 
set of men may, by succeeding another, acquire a property 
in the chattels of the corporation. For a corporation never 
dies; the predecessors, who lived a century ago, and their 
successors now in being, are the same body corporate. 

With regard to sole corporations, a distinction must be made. 
For, if such sole corporation be the representative of a 
number of persons; as the master of an hospital, or the dean of 
an ancient cathedral; such sole corporations have, in this 
respect, the same powers as corporations aggregate to take per- 
sonal chattels in succession. And, therefore, a bond to such a 
master, or dean, and his successors, is good in law; and the 
successor shall have the advantage of it, for the benefit of the 
society, of which he is the representative. Whereas, in the case 
of sole corporations, which represent themselves, as bishops, 
parsons, and the like, no chattel interest can regularly go in 
succession; and, thercfore, if a lease for years be made to the 
Bishop of Oxford and his successors, his executors or adminis-~ 
trators, and not his successors, shall have it. For, the word 
successors, when applied to a person in his political, is equivalent 
to the word heirs in his natural, capacity; and as such a lease 
for years, if made to John and his heirs, would not vest in his 
heirs but in his executors; so if it be made to John Bishop of 
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Oxford and his successors, who are the heirs of his body politit, 
it shall still vest in his executors and not in such his successors. 


V. Property in chattels might formerly be acquired by 
marriage; for by the old law those chattels which belonged 
previously to the wife, were thereby vested in the husband. 
In a real estate, he only gained a title to the rents and profits 
during coverture: for that, depending upon feudal principles, 
remains entire to the wife after the dcath of her husband, or 
to her heirs, if she dies before him; unless, by the birth of a 
child, he becomes tenant for life by the courtesy. But, in 
chattel interests, the sole and absolute property vestcd in the 
husband, to be disposed of at his pleasure, if he chose to take 
possession of them: for, unless he reduced them to possession, by 
exercising some act of ownership, no property vested in him, but 
they remained to the wife, or to hcr representatives, after the 
coverture is determined. 


There was, therefore, a difference in the acquisition of this 
species of property by the husband, according to the subject- 
matter, viz., whether it were a chattel real, or a chattel personal ; 
and, of chattels personal, whether it were in possession or in 
action only. <A chattel real vested in the husband, not abso- 
lutely, but sub modo. As, in case of a lease for years, the 
husband received all the rents, and might, if he pleased, sell, 
surrender, or dispose of it during the coverturc: it was liable 
to execution for his debts; and, if he survived his wife, it was 
to all intents and purposes his own. Yet, if he made no dis- 
position thereof in his lifetime, and died before his wife, he 
could not dispose of it by will; for, the husband having made 
no alteration in the property during his life, it never was 
transferred from the wife; but after his death she remaincd in 
her ancient possession, and it should not go to his executors. 
So it is also of chattels personal, or choses in action ; as debts 
upon bond, contracts, and the like: these the husband might 
have if he pleased; that is, if he reduced them into possession by 
receiving or recovering them at law. For the mere intention 
on the part of the husband to reduce the wife’s choses in 
action was not sufficient. Thus an agreement to sell a fund 
to which the wife was entitled was not a reduction into posses- 
Bion; the acts to effect this must have been such as to divest 
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the wife’s property, and make that of the husband absolute; 
such as a judgment recovered in an action by him alone, or 
receipt of the money, or the decree of a court for payment to 
him or for his use. If he died before he had reduced them 
into possession, so that, at his death, they still continued 
choses in action, they survived to the wife; for the husband never 
exerted the power he had of obtaining an exclusive property in 
them. Thus, in both these species of property the law was the 
same, in case the wife survived the husband. But in case the 
husband survived the wife, the law was very different with respect 
to chattels real and choses tx action: for he had the chattel real 
by survivorship, but not the chose in action. The reason was 
that the husband was in possession of the chattel real during 
the coverture, by a kind of joint-tenancy with his wife; which 
the law will not wrest out of his hands. But a chose in action 
did not survive to him, because he never was in possession of 
it at all, during the coverture. Yet he still will be entitled to 
be her administrator; and may, in that capacity, recover such 
things in action as became due to her before or during the 
coverture. With regard to a wife’s reversionury choses in action, 
these cannot from their nature be reduced into possession; and 
consequently could not, until recently, be assigned or affected 
by the husband even with the concurrence of the wife; but this 
rule of law has been altered. 


As to chattels personal in possession, which the wife has in her 
own right, as ready money, jewels, household goods and the like, 
the hushand had therein an absolute property, by the marriage, 
not only potentially, but in fact, which never could again revest 
in the wife or her rcpresentatives. But in one instance the wife 
might acquire a property in some of her husband’s goods; which 
remained to her after his death, viz., her paruphernalia, the 
apparel and ornaments suitable to her rank and degree. Thus 
the jewels of a peeress, usually worn by her, have been held to 
be paraphernalia, Neither could the husband devise by his 
will such ornaments and jewels of his wife; though during his 
life he had the power to sell them or give them away. But if 
she continued in the use of them till his death, she afterwards 
retained them against his executors and administrators, and all 
other persons except creditors where there was a deficiency of 
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assets, And her necessary apparel is protected even against 
the claim of creditors. 


VI. A judgment in a court of justice vests a chattel interest 
in the prevailing party. Of this nature are: 


1. Penalties given, by particular statutes, to be recovered 
on an action popular; or, in other words, to be recovered by 
him or them that will sue for the same. Such as the penalty of 
5007. which certain persons forfeit that neglect to take the 
oaths to the government: which penalty is given to him or 
them that will sue for the same. 


2. Property which is acquired and lost by action and judg- 
ment, as damages. Here the plaintiff has no certain demand 
till after the damages have been assessed, and judgment is 
given; whether they amount to twenty pounds or twenty 
shillings; whereupon he instantly acquires, and the defendant 
loses at the same time, a right to that specific sum. 


3. Costs, in an action, which generally rest on the determina- 
tion of the court, and when awarded either party, may be 
looked upon as an acquisition made by the judgment of law. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
OF TITLE BY GIFT, GRANT, AND CONTRACT. 


VII. Girts or grants are to be distinguished from cach 
other; gi/ts are gratuitous, grants upon some consideration or 
equivalent. And they may be divided, with regard to their 
subject-mattcr, into gifts or grants of chattels real, and gifts or 
grants of chattels personal. The former head includes all leases 
for years of land, assignments, and surrenders of those leases ; 
and all other methods of conveying an estate less than freehold. 
Yet these very seldom carry the outward appearance of a gift, 
being usually expressed to be made in consideration of blood or 
natural affection, or of five or ten shillings nominally paid to 
the grantor; and in case of leases, always reserving a rent, 
though it be but a peppercorn; any of which considerations 
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will, in law, convert the gift, if executed, into a grant; if not 
executed, into a contract. 

Grants or gifts of chattels personal, may be either in writing, 
or by word of mouth accompanied by an actual delivery of 
possession to the donee. But this conveyance, when merely 
voluntary, is somewhat suspicious, and is usually construed to 
be fraudulent, if creditors or others become sufferers thereby. 
Accordingly every grant or gift of chattels, with an intent to 
defraud creditors or others, is void as against such persons to 
whom such fraud would be prejudicial; but, as against the 
grantor himself, is good and effectual. And all dzil/s of sale, the 
usual denomination of a grant of chattels personal, must now’ 
be filed in the proper office, so as to be open to public examina- 
tion, otherwise they will, as against creditors, be null and 
void to all intents and purposes. 


VIII. A contract which usually conveys an interest merely 
in action is thus defined: “an agreement upon sufficient con- 
“ sideration to do or not to do a particular thing.” 


Firstly. It is an agreement, a mutual bargain or convention ; 
and, therefore, there must at least be two contracting parties, of 
sufficient ability to make a contract; as where A contracts with 
B to pay him 100/., and thereby transfers a property in such 
sum to B: which property is, however, not in possession, but 
in action merely. It could not, therefore, at common law, be 
transferred to another, because it was thought to encourage 
litigiousness, if a man were allowed to make over to a stranger 
his right of going to law. This nicety had long been dis- 
regarded in equity before the law was altered. <A chose in action 
may now be assigned and sued for in the name of the assignee. 

The contract or agreement may be either express or implied. 
Lxpress contracts are where the terms of the agreement are 
open! _and_avowed at the time of the making, as to 

eliver an ox, or ten loads of timber, or to pay a stated price for 
certain goods. Jmplied are such as justice dictates, and which 
therefore the law presumes that every. man undertakes _ to 
perform. As, if I employ a person to do any business for me, 
or perform any work, the law implies that I undertook, or con- 
tracted, to pay him as much as his labour deserves. If I take 
up wares from a tradesman without any agreement of price, the 
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law concludes that I contracted to pay their value. And there 
is one implied contract, which is annexed to all other contracts, 
viz., that if I fail in my part of the agreement, I shall pay the 
other party such damages as he has sustained by such my 
neglect or refusal. 

A contract may also be either executed, as if A agrees to change 
horses with B, and they do it immediately ; in which case the 
possession and the right are transferred together: or it may be 
es ecutory, as if they agree to change next week; here the right 
only vests, and their reciprocal property in cach other’s horse is 
not in possession but in action; for a contract executed, which 
differs in nothing from a grant, conveys @ chose in possession; a 
contract executory conveys only a chose in action. 

Secondly. A contract is an agreement upon sufficient considera- 
tion, The civilians hold, that, in all contracts there must be 
something given in exchange, something mutual or reciprocal. 
This thing, which is the price or motive of the contract, is called 
the consideration: and it must be lawful in itself, or else the 
contract is void. A good consideration is that of blood or 
natural affection; yet it may be set aside, and the contract 
avoided when it tends to defraud creditors or other third 
persons of their just rights. But a contract for valuuble con- 
sideration, as for marriage, for money, or for work done, can 
never be impeached : for the person contracted with has given 
an equivalent, and is therefore as much an owner, or a creditor, 
as any other person. 

A consideration is so absolutely necessary to a contract, that 
a nudum pactum, or agreement to do or pay anything on one 
side, without any compensation on the other, is void; and a 
man cannot be compelled to perform it. Asif one man promises 
to give another 100/., here there is nothing contracted for or 
given on the one side, and therefore there is nothing binding on 
the other. And, however a man may or may not be bound to 
perform it, in honour or conscience, the law does not compel 
the execution of what he had no visible inducement to engage 
for: its maxim being ex nudo pacto non oritur actio. 


Thirdly. A contract is an agreement, upon sufficient considera-~ 
on, to do ur not tv do a purticular thing ; the most usual being, 
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1. Sale or exchange. 2. Bailment. 8. Hiring and borrowing. 
4, Debt. 


1. Sale or exchange is a transmutation of property from one 
man to another, in consideration of some price or recompense in 
value: for there is no sale without a recompense; there must 
be guid pro quo. If it be a commutation of goods for goods, it 
is more properly an exchange; but, if it be a transferring of 
goods for money, it is called a sale: which is a method of 
exchange introduced for the convenience of mankind, by esta- 
blishing a universal medium, which may be exchanged for all 
sorts of other property; whereas if goods were only to be 
exchanged for goods, by way of barter, it would be difficult to 
adjust the respective values, and the carriage would be intoler- 
ably cumbersome. 


If a man agrees with another for goods at a certain price, he 
may not carry them away before he has paid for them; for it 
is no sale without payment, unless the contrary be expressly 
agreed. And therefore, if the vendor says the price of a beast 
is four pounds, and the vendee says he will give four pounds, 
the bargain is struck; and they neither of them are at liberty 
to be off, provided immediate possession be tendered by. the 
other side. But if neither the money be paid, nor the goods 
delivered, nor tender made, nor any subsequent agreement be 
entered into, it is no contract, and the owner may dispose of the 
goods as he pleases. But if part of the price be paid if it be but 
a penny, or any portion of the goods delivered as earnest, the 
property is bound by it: and the vendee may recover the goods 
by action, as well as the vendor the price. Such regard does 
the law pay to earnest as evidence of a contract, that, by the 
Statute of Fruuds, no contract for the sale of goods, to the 
value of 10/. or more, is valid, unless the buyer receives part 
of the goods sold, by way of earnest on his part; or gives part 
of the price to the vendor by way of earnest, or in part pay- 
ment; or some note in writing of the bargain be made and 
signed by the party, or his agent, who is to be charged with the 
contract. This enactment is, by Lord Tenterden’s Act, temp. 
Geo. IV. extended to such contracts, notwithstanding the goods 
may be intended to be delivered at some future time, or may 
not at the time of the contract be actually made or provided, 

Q 2 
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or ready for delivery, or some act may be requisite for the 
making or completing thereof, or rendering the same fit for 
delivery. With regard to goods under the value_of_10/. no 
agreement for the sale of them is yalid, unless the goods are 
to be delivered within a year, or unless the contract be in 
writing, and signed by the party, to be charged therewith. 


As soon as the bargain is struck, the property of the goods is 
transferred to the vendee, and that of the price to the vendor; 
but the vendce cannot take the goods, until he tenders the price 
agreed on. Yet, if he tenders the money to the vendor, and he 
refuses it, the vendee may seize the goods, or have an action 
against the vendor for detaining them. And by a regular sale, 
without delivery, the property is so absolutely vested in the 
vendee, that if A sells a horse to B for 107. and B pays him 
earnest, or signs a note in writing of the bargain; and after- 
wards, before the delivery of the horse or money paid, the horse 
dies in the vendor’s custody; still is he entitled to the money, 
for by the contract the property was in the vendee. 


But in one particular instance, where the act on transfer is 
not completed, the right of property transferred by the sale to 
the vendee may be divested by an actof the vendor. This occurs 
when the vendor excrcises a right conferred on him by the 
Law Merchant, which is termed the right of sto;page in 
transitu. For where the parties deal on credit, that is, when 
the contract is in fact for the immediate delivery of the goods, 
but for the future payment of the money, it may sometimes 
happen that before the delivery has been completed, the vendor 
may discover that the vendee is insolvent, and that he will con- 
sequently be unable to perform his part of the contract, when 
the time arrives for so doing. And the law, therefore, allows 
the vendor, if he can, to prevent the goods coming into the 
possession of the vendee. For if he has not parted with the 
goods at all, he may retain them; but if they have already 
been put into the hands of some third party, as a carrier, for 
delivery, he may give notice to such party, who thereupon 
becomes bound to retain them; and after notice, should he by 
mistake deliver them, the vendor may bring an action for them 
even against the assignees of the vendee, if he have in the mean- 
time become bankrupt. Nor will partial payment destroy this 
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right, for the stoppage in transitu is not to rescind the contract 
it operates only to create a lien upon the goods, which may 
be retained until full payment be made, the vendee or his assigs, 
being then entitled to the goods. This right ceases when the 
goods have come actually or constructively into the hands of the 
vendee; as if after the goods have been sold, they remain in 
the vendor’s warehouse, he receiving warehouse rent for them. 
In such a case the vendor holds the goods as the agent of the 
vendee, the delivery is considered complete, and the right of 


stoppage is gone. 

This right of an unpaid vendor to stop the goods cannot, 
however, be exercised where the goods have been consigned by 
a bill of lading, and that instrument has been indorsed over by 
the consignee. A_Jill of luding is an acknowledgment signed 
hy the master of a ship of the receipt of goods, which he r- 
takes to deliver at some foreign port, to a person therein named 
or to his assigns, upon payment of freight and other dues. And 
by the custom of merchants, which is now made part of the Law, 
this acknowledgment is transferable by indorsement, and there- 
by the right of property in the goods passes to the indorsee; 
against whom, if he be an assignee for value, and without notice 


eee a ere rennet 


of the goods. 


Hitherto of the transfer of property in goods by sale, where 
the vendor hath such property in himself. But property may 
also in some cases be transferred by sale, though the vendor 
huth none at all in the goods: for it is expedient that the buyer, 
by taking proper precautions, may at all events be secure of his 
purchase, otherwise all commerce between man and man must 
soon be at an end. And therefore the general rule of law 
is, that all sales and contracts of anything yendible, in fairs.or 
markets overt, that is, open, shall not only be good between the 
parties, but also be binding on all those that_have any. right of 
property therein. Market overt in the country is only held on 
the special days provided for particular towns by charter or 
prescription; but in London every day, except Sunday, is 
market-day. The market-place, or spot of ground set apart by 
custom for the sale of particular goods, is also in the country 
the only market overt; but in London every shop in which 
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goods are exposed publicly to sale, ang ee for such 
things only as the owner professes to trade in. But if my goods 


are stolen from me, and sold out of market overt, my property 
is not altered, and I may take them wherever I find them. 

By the civil law an implied warranty of the title of the vendor 
was annexed to every sale: and so too, in our law, a purchaser 
of goods may have a satisfaction from the scller, if he sells 
them as jis vwn and his title proves deficient. But, with regard 
to the goodness of the wares, the vendor is not bound to 
answer, unless he expressly warrants them; or unless he knew 
them to be otherwise and has used any art to disguise them, or 
unless they turn out to be different from what he represented. 
Caveat emptor. 

2. Bailment, from the French baiiller, to deliver, is a delivery 
of goods in trust, upon a contract expressed or implied, that the 
trust shall be faithfully executed on the part of the bailee. Asif 
cloth be delivered, or bailed, to a tailor to make clothes, he has 
it upon an implied contract to render it again when made, anp 
that in a workmanlike manner. If money or goods be delivered 
to a common carrier, to convey from Oxford to London, and no 
condition be imposed on either side, he is under a contract in 
law to pay or carry them to the person appointed. If goods be 
delivered to an innkeeper or his servants, ho is bound to keep 
them safely, and restore them when his guest leaves the house; 
unless he protects himself by requiring their deposit with him, 
and gives a proper notice to his guest that he does so. Ifa man 
takes in a horse or other cattle to graze and depasture in his 
grounds, which the law calls.agistment, he takes them upon an 
implied contract to return them on demand to the owner. If a 
pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as a pledge or security, for 
the repayment of money lent thereon at a day certain, he has 
them upon an express contract or condition to restore them, if 
the pledger performs his part by redeeming them in due time. 
If a friend delivers anything to his friend to kecp for him, the 
receiver is bound to restore it on demand: and it was formerly 
held that in the meantime he was answerable for any damage or 
loss it might sustain, whether by accident or otherwise; unless 
he expressly undertook to keep it only with the same care as 
his own goods, and then he should not be answerable for theft 
or other accidents. But the law seems now to be settled, that 
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such a general bailment will not charge the bailee with any loss, 
unless it happens by gross neglect, which is an evidence of fraud ; 
but, if he undertakes specially to keep the goods safely and 
securely, he is bound to take the same care of them as a prudent 
man would take of his own. 


In all these instances there is a special qualified property 
transferred from the bailor to the bailee, together with the 
possession. It is not an absolute property, because of his 
contract for restitution: the bailor having still left in him the 
right to a chose in action, grounded upon such contract. And, 
on account of this qualified property, the bailee may, as well as 
the bailor, maintain an action against such as injure the chattels. 
The tailor, the carrier, the innkeeper, the pawnbroker may all 
of them vindicate, in their own right, their possessory interest, 
against any stranger or third person. For, being responsible to 
the bailor, it is reasonable that he should have a right of action 
against any other person who may purloin or injure them, that 
he may always be ready to answer the call of the bailor. 





Bailecs have in some cases what is called a lien, or right to 
detain some chattcl from the owner thereof until a debt due to 
the person retaining has been satisficd. The lien may be either 
particular or gencral ; the former is where the retainer is made 
upon the goods themselves, in respect of which the debt arises, 
a claim which the law favours. The_general lien, is where 
goods are retained in respect of a general balance of account, 
which is less favoured. Thus a trainer who has a horse 
delivered to him to train, has a lien for his charges of keep and 
training; and in general, when the goods are delivered tu a 
person to be improved or altered in character, this right arises ; 
as when cloth is delivered to a tailor to convert into clothes; or 
corn to a miller to be returned in the shape of flour. The right 
may, however, be regulated by special agreement, and then its 
operation depends upon the terms of the contract. In the 
absence of express contract, the law implies a lien wherever the 
usage of trade or the previous dealings of the parties give 
ground for such an implication. 


3. Hiring and borrowing are also contracts by which a qualified 
property may be transferred to the hirer or borrower: in which 
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there is only this difference, that hiring is always for a price or 
recompense ; borrowing is gratuitous. The law in both cases is 
the same. They are both contracts, whereby the possession and 
a transient property is transferred for a particular time or use, 
on condition to restore the goods so hired or borrowed, as soon 
as the time is expired or use performed ; together with the price, 
in case of hiring, either expressly agreed on by the parties, or 
left to be implied by law according to the value of the service. 
By this mutual contract, the hirer or borrower gains a tempo- 
rary prcperty in the thing hired, accompanied with an implied 
condition to use it with moderation and not abuse it; and the 
owner or lender retains a reversionary interest in the same, and 
acquires a new property in the price or reward. Thus, if a man 
hires or borrows a horse for a month, he has the possession and 
a qualified property therein during that period; on the expira- 
tion of which his qualified property determines, and the owner 
becomes, in case of hiring, entitled also to the price for which 
the horse was hired. 


There is one species of this price or reward, concerning which 
many learned men have in formcr times much perplexed them- 
selves and other people, by raising doubts about its legality in 
foro conscientiv, That is when money is lent on a contract to 
receive not only the principal sum again, but also an increase 
by way of compensation for the use; which generally is called 
tnterest by those who think it right, and usury by those who 
think it wrong. For the enemies to interest in gencral make no 
distinction between that and usury, grounding their objection as 
well on the prohibition of it by Moses, as also upon what is said 
by Aristotle, that money is naturally barren, and to make it 
breed money is preposterous, and a perversion of the end of its 
institution, which was only to serve the purposes of exchange, 
and not of increase. Hence, divines have branded the practice 
of taking interest as contrary to the divine law; and the canon 
law has proscribed the taking the least increase for the loan of 
money as a mortal sin. Here, however, the taking of legal 
interest has long been recognised. For until recently, it was 
considered desirable to regulate by law the rate at which it 
should be taken, interest beyond this limit being stigmatised as 
usury. It is only within the last few years that parliament 
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has carried out a principle which political economists had 
preached for a century, and permitted the rate of interest to 
regulate itself according to the exigencies of the time and the 
nature of things. 

So long as the rate of interest was fixed by law, the hazard 
was often greater than the interest allowed would compensate ; 
which gave rise to the practice of 1. Bottomry, or respondentia. 
2. Policies of insurance. 3. Annuities upon lives. 


1. Bottomry originally arose from permitting the master of a 
ship, in a foreign country, to hypothecate the ship in order to 
yaise money to refit, and is in the nature of a mortgage of a 
ship; when the owner takes up money to enable him to carry 
on his voyage, and pledges the keel or bottom of the ship, partem 
pro toto, as a security for the repayment. In which case, if 
the ship be lost, the lender loses also his money, but, if it 
returns in safety, then he receives back his principal, and also 
the premium or interest agreed upon. If the loan is not upon 
the vessel, but upon the merchandise, which must neccessarily be 
sold or exchanged in the course of the voyage, taen only the 
borrower, personally, is bound to answer the contract; who, 
therefore, in this case is said to take up money at respondentia. 


2. Insurance is a contract between A and B, that upon A’s 
paying a & premium equivalent to the hazard run, B will indem- 
nify or or insure him against.a particular event. This is founded 
upon the same principle as the doctrine of interest upon loans. 
For if I insure a ship to the Levant, and back again, at five per 
cent. ; here I calculate the chance that she performs her voyage 
to be twenty to one against her being lost: and, if she be lost, I 
lose 100/. and get 57. Now, this is much the same as if I lend 
the merchant, whose whole fortunes are embarked in this vessel, 
1007. at the rate of eight per cent. For, by a loan, I should be 
immediately out of possession of my money, the inconvenience 
of which may be supposed equal to three per cent. ; if, therefore, 
I had actually lent him 100/. I must have added 30. on the score 
of inconvenience, to the 5/. allowed for the hazard, which 
together would have made &. Thus too, in a loan, if the chance 
of repayment depends upon the borrower's life, it is frequent, ' 
besides the usual rate of interest, for the borrower to have his 
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life insured till the time of repayment: for which he is loaded 
with an additional premium, suited to his age and constitution, 


3. The practice of purchasing annuities for lives at a certain 
price or premium, instead of advancing the same sum on the 
ordinary loan, arose usually from the inability of the borrower 
to give the lender a permanent security for the return of the 
money borrowed, at any one period of time. He therefore 
stipulates, in effect, to repay annually, during his life, some 
part of the money borrowed; together with interest for so much 
of the principal as annually remains unpaid, and an additional 
compensation for the extraordinary hazard run, of losing that 
principal entirely by the contingency of the borrower's death : 
all which considerations, being calculated and blended together, 
constitute the just proportion or guantwn of the annuity which 
ought to be grantcd. The real value of that contingency must 
depend on the age, constitution, situation, and conduct of the 
borrower ; and therefore the price of such annuities cannot well 
be reduced to any general rule. 


4. Debt is a contract whereby_a chose in action, or other right 
to a certain sum of money, is mutually acquired and lost. This 
may be the counterpart of, and arise from, any of the other 
species of contracts. As in case of a sale, where the price is not 
paid, the vendee becomes indebted to the vendor for the sum 
agreed on; and the vendor has a property in this price, as a 
chose in action, by means of this contract of debt. In bailment, 
if the bailee loses a sum of money bailed to him, he becomes 
indebted to the bailor in the same sum, upon his implied 
contract, that he should execute the trust reposed in him, or 
repay the money to the bailor. Upon hiring or borrowing, the 
hirer or borrower, at the same time that he acquires a property 
in the thing lent, may also become indebted to the lender, upon 
his contract to restore the money borrowed, to pay the price or 
premium of the loan, the hire of the horse, or the like. Any 
contract, in short, whereby a determinate sum of money becomes 
due to any person, and is not paid, but remains in action merely, 
is a contract of debt. And, taken in this light, it comprehends 
a great variety of acquisition; being usually divided into debts 
of record, debts by specialty, and debts by simple contract. 


A debt of record is a sum of money which appears to be due 
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by the evidence of a court of record. Thus, when any specific 
sum is adjudged to be due from the defendant to the plaintiff, 
this is a contract of the highest nature, being established by the 
sentence of a court of judicature. Debts upon recognizance 
have been already referred to. They are properly ranked ameng 
debts of record; since the contract on which they are founded 
is witnessed by matter of record. 


Debts by specialty, or special contract, are such whereby a 
sum of money becomes, or is acknowledged to be, due, by deed 
or instrument under seal. Such as, by deed of covenant by 
deed of sale, by lease reserving rent, or by bond or obligation : 
which last were explained in a previous chapter. These are 
looked upon as the next class of debts after those of record 


being confirmed by special evidence, under seal. 


Debts by simple contract are such, where the contract upon 
which the obligation arises is ascertained by mere 01 al evidence, 
the most simple of any: or by notes unsealed, which are capable 
of a more easy proof, and therefore only, better than a verbal 
promise. This last class may be branched out into a vast 
variety, through the numerous contracts for money, which are 
not ohly expressed by the parties, but implied in law. Some of 
these have been hinted at: and the rest, to avoid repetition, 
must be referred to those particular heads in the third book, 
where the breach of such contracts wili be considered. Some, 
debts, it may be noted here must, be authenticated by writing. 
Thus by the Statute of Frauds no‘executor or administrator can 
be charged pon any promise to answer damages out of his own 
estate, dike person can be charged upory, any promise to 
answer for the debt or default of another or upon any agree- 
ment in consideration of marriage, or upon any contract or sale of 
real estate or upon any“Agreement that is not to be performed 
within a year from the making, unless the agreement, or some 
memorandum thereof, be in writing and signed by the party 
himself, or by his authority. These enactments are extended by 
Lord Tenterden’s Act, providing that no action shall be brought, 
whereby to charge any person by reason of any representation 
given relating to the character, credit, trade or dealings of any 
other person, to the intent that such other person may obtain 
credit, money, or goods, unless such representation bein writing. 
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The same statute provided, that no action should be maintain- 
able, whereby to charge any person upon any promise made after 
full age to pay any debt contracted during infancy, or upon any 
ratification after full age of any simple contract made during in- 
fanty, unless such promise or ratification should be made in 
writing; but this enactment has been superseded by The Infants 
Relief Act, 1874, making contracts by infants (except for neces- 
saries) absolutely void :—and prohibiting actions being brought 
upon any promises given, or ratifications made after seniority. 


There is one species of debt upon simple contract, which calls 
for a more particular regard. These are debts by dilis of 
exchange, and promissory notes. 


A bill of exchange is a security, originally invented among 
merchants in different countries, for the more easy remittance 
of money from the one to the other, which has since spread 
itself into almost all pecuniary transactions. It_is an open 
letter of request from one man to another, desiring him to pay 
a sum named therein toa third person on his account: by which 
means a man at the most distant part of the world may have 
money remitted to him from any trading country. If A lives in 
Jamaica, and owes B, who lives in England, 1000/., now if C be 
going from England to Jamaica, he may pay B this 1000/., and 
take a bill of exchange drawn by B in England upon A in 
Jamaica, and receive it when he comes thither. Thus does B 
receive his debt, at any distance of place, by transferring it to 
CG ; who carries over his money in paper credit, without danger 
of robbery or loss. In common speech such a bill is frequently 
called a draft, but a bill of exchange is the more legal as 
well as mercantile expression. The person who writes this 
letter, is called in law the drawer, and he to whom it is written 
the drawer ; and the third person, or negotiator, to whom it is 
payable, whether specially named or the bearer generally, is called 
the payee. A cheque ig a bill of exchange addressed toa banker, 
and payable to a person named or the bearer. Such acheque is, 
from the promise implied from the banking contract binding on 
the banker having assets of the drawer, without acceptance, 
and if he does not pay it, he is liable toan action by the drawer. 

Bills of exchange are either foreign or inland ; foreign, when 
drawn by a merchant residing abroad upon his correspondent 
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in England, or vice versd ; and inland, when both the drawer 
and the drawee reside within the kingdom. There is not inlaw 
any difference between them, except that inland bills do not 
require to be protested, as is the case with foreign bills. Pra 
missory notes, OF notes of hand, are a plain and direct engage- 
ment in writing, to pay a sum specified at the time therein 
limited to a person therein named, or sometimes to his order, or 
often to the bearer at large. These are assignable and indorse- 
able in like manner as bills of exchange. 


The payee, either of a bill of exchange or promissory note, has 
a property vested in him, not indeed in possession but in action 
by the_express contract of the drawer in the case of a promissory 
note, and, in the case of a bill of exchange, by his implied con- 
tract, viz., that, provided the drawee does not pay the bili, he 
will? for which reason it is usual, in bills of exchange, to express 
that the value thereof has been received_by the drawer, in order 
to show the consideration upon which the contract of repayment 
arises. And this property, so vested, may be transferred from 
the payee to any other man; contrary to the com.non law, that 
a chose in action was not assignable. A brief notice of a few of 
the incidents attending this transfer may be useful. 


In the first place, then, the payee, or person to whom or whose 
order such bill of exchange or promissory note is payable, may, 
by indorsement, or writing his name in dorso, or on the back of 
it, and delivery, assign over his whole property to the bearer, or 
else to another person by name, either of whom is then called 
the indorsee ; and he may assign the same to another, and so on 
in infinitum, A promissory note or cheque, payable to A, or 
bearer, is negotiable without any indorsement, and payment 
thereof may be demanded by any bearer of it. But, in case of a 
bill of exchange, if it be payable at some time after sight, the 
payee, or the indorsee, whether it be a general or particular 
indorsement, is to go to the drawee, and offer his bill for accept- 
ance, which acceptance, so as to charge the drawer with costs; 
must be in writing, under or on the back of the bil]. If the' 
drawee accepts the bill, which must in all cases be in writing, he 
then makes himself liable to pay it; this being now a contract 
on his side, grounded on an acknowledgment that the drawer 

as effects in his hands, or at least credit sufficient to warrant 
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the payment. If the drawee refuses to accept the bill, and it be 
of the value of 207. or upwards, and expressed to be for value 
received, the payee or indorsee may, and in the case of a foreign 
bill ought to, protest it for non-acceptance ; which protest must 
be made in writing, under a copy of such bill of exchange, by 
some-notary public; or, if no such notary be resident in the 
place, then by any other substantial inhabitant in the presence 
of two credible witnesses ; and notice of such protest must 
immediately be given to the drawer and indorsers. An inland 
bill need not be protested; but notice of its non-acceptance must 
De at once given. 

But, in case such bill be accepted by the.drawee, and after 
acceptance he fails or refuses to pay it within three days after it 
becomes due, which three days are called days of grace, the payee 
or indorsee is then, in the case of a foreign bill, to get it pro- 
tested for non-payment, in the same manner, and by the same. 
persons who are to protest it in case of non-acceptance, and 
such protest must also be notified, within fourteen days after, to 
the drawer. <A protest for non-payment is not required in the 
case of an inland bill; hut notice of dishanaur must be given 
immediately to the drawer and indorsers, in order to preserve 
the holder’s remedy against them. And the drawer, on such 
protest being produced in the case of foreign bills, or on demand 
in the case of inland bills, ig bound to make good to the payee, 
or indorsce, not only the amount of the said bill, but also interest 
and all charges, to be computed from the time of making such 
protest. But if no protest be made or notified, or notice of dis- 
honour be given, to the drawer, and any damage accrucs by such 
neglect, it shall fall on the holder of the bill. The bill, when 
refused, must be demanded of the drawer as soon as conveniently 
may be; for though, when one draws a bill of exchange, he 
subjects himself to the payment, if the person on whom it is 
drawn refuses either to accept or pay, yet that is with this 
limitation, that if the bill be not paid, when due, the person to 
whom it is payable shall in convenient time give the drawer 
notice thereof, for otherwise the law will imply it paid; since it 
would be prejudicial to commence, if a bill might rise up to 
charge the drawer at any distance of time; when in the mean- 
time all reckonings and accounts may be adjusted between the 
drawer and the drawee. 
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If the bill be an indorsed bill, and the indorsee cannot get the 
drawee_ to discharge it, he may call upon either the drawer_or 
the he indorser, or, if the bill has been negotiated through many 
hands, upon any of the indorsers; for each indorser is a 
warrantor for the payment of the bill, which is often taken in 
payment as much, or more, upon the credit of the indorser, as of 
the drawer. Andif such indorser, so called upon, has the names 
of one or more indorsers prior to his own, to each of whom he is 
properly an indorsee, he is also at liberty to call upon any of 
them to make him satisfaction, and so upwards. But the first 
indorser has nobody to resort to but the drawer only. 

What has been said of bills of exchange is applicable also to 
promissory notes, that are indorsed over, and negotiated from 
one hand to another; only that, in this case, as there is no 
drawee, there can be no protest for non-acceptance; or rather 
the law considers a promissory note in the light of a bill drawn 
by a man upon himself, and accepted at the time of drawing. 
And, in case of non-payment by the maker, the several indorsers 
of a promissory note have the same remedy, as upon bills of 
exchange against the prior indorsers. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


OF TITLE BY BANKRUPTCY 


IX. A nintH method of transferring property, is that of 
bankruptcy ; a title already touched upon, so far as it relates to 
the transfer of the real estate of the bankrupt. It is now to be 
treated more minutely, as it principally relates to the disposition 
of chattels, in which the property of persons concerned in trade 
generally consists. 


1. A bankrupt has been defined to be a “ trader who secretes 
“himself or does certain other acts, with intent to defeat or 
“delay his creditors.” He was formerly looked upon as a 
criminal or offender: and in this spirit we are told by Coke, that 
we have fetched as well the name as the wickedness of bankrupts 
from foreign nations. But at present the laws of bankruptcy are 
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considered as laws calculated for the benefit of trade, and 
founded on the principles of humanity as well as justice; and to 
that end they confer some privileges, not only on the creditors, 
but also on the bankrupt or debtor himself. On the creditors, 
by compelling the bankrupt to give up all his effects to their use 
without any fraudulent concealment: on the debtor, by exempt- 
ing him from the annoyance of legal proceedings when he has 
nothing to satisfy the debt. Till quite recently the law allowed 
the benefit of bankruptcy to none but traders: justly considering, 
that if persons in other situations of life ran indebt without the 
power of payment, they should take the consequences of their 
own indiscretion, even though they met with sudden accidents 
that might reduce their fortunes. And the position of those 
debtors who were not entitled to the benefit of the bankrupt 
laws, was, consequently, one of great hardship. For as a judg- 
ment creditor had a right to cause the person of the debtor to be 
detained in prison until he satisfied the claim, the unhappy 
debtor might possibly be detained for years in hopeless confine- 
ment. This, indeed, became so common an occurrence, that 
special acts of parliament were passed for the liberation of these 
insolvents. These statutes were at first only temporary in their 
nature, and partial in their operation; and the evil remained 
unabated until 1813, when the relief of insolvent prisoners was 
permanently provided for, and ultimately administered accord- 
ing to a regular system in the court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 

The proceedings therein were analogous to those in a bank- 
ruptcy, with one essential point of difference; that whereas the 
bankrupt was relieved from all claims upon him whatever, the 
insolvent remained burdened with the whole of the debts, which 
his property was unequal to discharge; and all future acquisitions 
which he might make were for the benefit of his creditors until 
they were fully paid, The result was that a trader, however 
reckless, could, as a bankrupt, be freed from all his obligations ; 
while a non-trader, however unfortunate, had no means of escape 
from the pressure of his liabilities. 

The palpable injustice which often resulted from this state of 
the law, led at last in 1861 to the subjection of all debtors, what- 
ever to the bankrupt laws: the sole distinction between traders 
and non-traders now consisting in this, that what constitutes 
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an act of bankruptcy in the one, is not necessarily an act of 
bankruptcy in the other. For what acts a man may be made 
a bankrupt, reference must be had to the several statutes 
on this subject, and the resolutions formed by the courts 
thereon. 


The first proceeding in a bankruptcy is the filing of the 
petition, oither by the debtor himself, or by a ereditor or 
creditors whose debts amount to £50, on which the court cither 
makes what is called a“ Receiving Order,” for the protection of 
the estate, or dismisses the petition. 

A. petition must be prosecuted in the court of the district in 
which the debtor resides or carries on his business; but the 
proceedings may be transferred from any one court to any 
other, or may be prosccuted in London at the request of the 
creditors, or if the High Court shall so order. 

The petition must bo verified by affidavit, and served upon the 
debtor; that he may have an opportunity of disputing the 
statemonts thercin contained, at the hearing. These statements 
are usually the debt, the trading, if the debtor be a trader, and 
the act or acts of bankruptcy; and they are to be carefully in- 
vestigated, and, if they cannot be sworn to, proved by witnesses, 
before the debtor is called upon to answer. 


The debtor if he intends to dispute any of the statements in 
the petition, must give notice, stating which of the matters he 
intends to dispute; and, if disputed, all these matters must be 
again proved, the attendance of all witnesses, and the production 
of all documents being enforced by process of the court, if neces- 
Sary. 


The feceiving Order, when made, operates to vest all the 
property of the dobtor in the proper Official Receiver of the 
court or district. It also ipso facto stays all pending proceedings 
against the debtor for any debt provable under the bankruptcy 
excepting such as may be necessary by secured creditors to 
realize their securitics. For the further protection of the 
estate, the court may appoint a special manager to carry on the 
business of the bankrupt. The receiving order is advertised 
in the London Gazette and locally, and although not so called, 
amounts practically to what is popularly known as an adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

BR 
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The debtor must, within three days, file a full statement of 
affairs verified by affidavit. The receiving order may be 
“ cancelled by the court for good grounds shown. Soon after 
the making of the receiving order a first meeting of the 
creditors is called ; presided over by the Official Receiver to the 
estate, and at this meeting the creditors consider whether the 
debtor shall be adjudicated a bankrupt, or whether they will 
accept any scheme of arrangement, or offer of composition that 
he may make. Presuming them to resolve upon an adjudication, 
or to pass no resolution, then the debtor is formally adjudicated 
a bankrupt by the court. 

If they decide upon adjudication, the creditors may proceed 
to elect a trustee, and, if they wish it, appoint a committee of 
inspection of not more than five nor less than three persons to 
act with and control the trustee ; the trustee takes the place of 
the Official Receiver of the court, and immediately on the 
making of the recciving order becomes the receiver of all the 
bankrupt’s property, and has power to sell or dispose of goods 
of a perishable nature, or other property, the holding of which 
until the choice of the trustee by the creditors would prejudice 
the bankrupt’s estate. 

When a trustee has been chosen, and after he has given 
security, and becn approved by the Board of Trade from which 
body he obtains his certificate of appointment, all the bankrupt’s 
estate and effects vest in him for the benefit of the creditors, 
He calls meetings, collects debts, audits the accounts of any 
receiver who may have been appointed; receives all rents, 
interest, proceeds of sales, or other monies which may accrue 
from the bankrupt’s estate; brings and defends actions; sells 
book-debts; and compromises claims. All books, papers, and 
accounts relating to the estate must be delivered up to him if 
requircd, and the bankrupt must attend him at all reasonable 
times, to assist in getting in and protecting the estate. 

The debtor has next to pass his public examination upon 
the statement of his affairs, which he is required to lay before 
his creditors at their first meeting. This examination is 
compulsory upon every debtor against whom a receiving order 
has been made, and whether or not he is adjudicated, or carries 
out a scheme of composition or an arrangement. It ought to be 
a stringent and searching enquiry, at which the Official Receiver 
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is present with a report upon the cause of the failure, and the 
prospects of the estate. 

If the bankrupt has conformed in all points to the directions 
of the law by passing his public examination, he is now ina 
position to obtain his order of discharge. For this purpose he 
must make an application which, will be heard in open court, 
and at which his creditors may attend, and oppose; the Official 
Receiver being present, with a report which is prima facie 
evidence of its contents. The court is empowered to grant or 
refuse an absolute order of discharge; or suspend its operation 
for a specified time; or grant an order subject to any conditions 
with respect to any earnings or income that may afterwards 
become due to the bankrupt, or with respect to his after-ac- 
quired property. The court must refuse the discharge, if the 
bankrupt has committed any of the misdemeanours specified in 
the Bankruptcy Act or the Debtors Act of 1869. And in 
deciding upon the debtor’s application for his discharge, the 
Court has to consider any facts relating to his conduct, charac- 
ter, and career, affecting the question, such as failure to keep 
accounts, trading while insolvent, rash speculations, extravagant 
living, frivolous and vexatious defences, undue preferences, and 
former failures, if any. A debtor adjudged bankrupt, is at once 
disqualified for being a member of either house of parliament, 
a justice of the peace, a mayor, alderman or counsellor of a 
borough, a guardian of the poor, or a member of any local 
board or vestry. The court, on giving an order of discharge has, 
therefore, further to consider whether it will grant him a 
certificate that the bankruptcy was caused by misfortune 
without any misconduct on his part, for, unless such a certificate 
be given, he remains subject to these disqualifications. 

When granted, the order of discharge releases him from all 
debts owing by him at the time he became a bankrupt, and from 
all claims and demands proveble under the bankruptcy, even 
though judgment shall have been obtained against him; except 
such arise from any fraud or breach of trust, or are due to the 
crown. For that, among other purposes, all proceedings in 
bankruptcy are entered of record as a perpetual bar against 
actions to be commenced on this account: and the production 
of the order of discharge is conclusive evidence of the bankruptcy 
and of the validity of all the proceedings therein, and is plead- 

rR 2 
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able in bar to any action for debt arising before his discharge, 
and released thereby. Thus, the bankrupt becomes a clear man 
again: and, by his own industry, may become a useful member 
of the commonwealth ; which is the rather to be expected, as he 
cannot be entitled to these benefits, unless his failure has been 
owing to misfortune rathor than to misconduct and extrava- 
gance. 


Let us next see how such procecdings affect tho property of the 
bankrupt. 


By the order of adjudication all the personal effects of the 
bankrupt vest at once in the Official Receiver of the court, 
whether they be goods in actual possess‘on, or debts, contracts, and 
other choses in action: and tho court may consequently cause 
any house or tenement of the bankrupt to be broke open, in 
order to cnter upon and seize the same. And whon the trustee 
is chosen and his election is confirmed, the property of every 
part of the estate is transferred to him from the Official Receiver, 
and as fully vested in him as it was in the bankrupt himself, and 
he has the same remedies to recover it. 


The property thus vested in the trustee is ail that the bankrupt 
had in himself at the commencement of the bankruptcy, or that 
has been vested in him since, or that may be acquired by or 
devolve on him during its continuance. It includes all such 
powers in, over, or in respect of property as might have been 
exercised by him for his own benefit, and not only all goods and 
chattels in the possession of the bankrupt, but in his order or 
disposition in his trade or business, by the consent or permission 
of the truce owner, of which he is, therefore, the reputed owner, or 
of which he has taken upon himself the sale or disposition as 
owner. Thercfore, it is usually said, that once a bankrupt, and 
always a bankrupt; by which is meant, that a plain direct act of 
bankruptcy once committed cannot be purged, or explained away, 
by any subsequent conduct, as a dubious equivocal act may be; 
but that, if an order of adjudication 1s afterwards made, the 
property of the creditors shall have a relation, or reference, 
back to the first and original act of bankruptcy, that occurred 
within the preceding three months. All transactions are, for 
that time null and void, either with regard to the alienation of 
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his property or the receipt of his debts, from such as are privy to 
his bankruptcy ; for they are no longer his property, or his debts, 
but belong to his creditors. And, therefore, if legal proceedings 
be taken by a creditor, he may be restrained from pursuing 
them; nothing in this nature being protected except a bond fide 
execution of attachment, executed against the real property by 
seizure, or against his personal estate by seizure and sale; 
before the making of the receiving order, and before notice of 
any act of bankruptcy. But as these acts of bankruptcy may 
sometimes be secret to all but a few, and it would be prejudicial 
to business to carry this notion to its utmost length, no money 
paid to a bond fide creditor, even after an act of bankruptcy 
previous to the receiving order, provided the creditor had no 
notice of the act of bankruptcy, is liable to be refunded. And 
all contracts or dealings with or payments to him, under the 
same circumstances, are valid; the intention of this relative 
power being only to reach fraudulent transactions, and especially 
to render void all preferences given by the bankrupt to one 
creditor over another. 

Any settlement, indeed, made by a debtor, unless ‘n considera- 
tion of marriage, or bond fide for valuable consideration, or, if 
made on a wife or children, of property acquired in right of the 
wife, is void as against the creditors, if he become a bankrupt 
within two years. A settloment so made may also be questioned 
in the event of a bankruptcy within fen years, and the person 
claiming the benefit of it put to proof of the insolvency of the 
bankrupt at the time he made it. And a covenant made by a 
debtor, in consideration of marriage, for a future settlement upon 
wife or children, of any money or property not coming to him 
through the wife, and wherein he has not at the time a vested 
interest, is in the event of bankruptcy before such money or 
property is actually paid over or transferred, void as against 
the creditors. 

It is the duty of the trustee to realize the property: and 
within four months after the first mecting of creditors to declare 
a dividend, with subsequent dividends at intervals of not more 
than six months. When he has converted all the property into 
money he is to declare a final dividend; and if there be any 
surplus the bankrupt is entitled to it. When this has been 
done, it is reported to the Board of Trade, and the Board of 
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Trade, if satisfied with the trustee’s management, grants the 
release of the trustee. 

These dividends must be made equally, and in a rateable pro- 
portion, to all the creditors, according to the quantity of their 
debts; no regard being had to the quality of them. Mortgages, 
indeed, for which the creditor has a real security in his own 
hands, are entirely safe: for the adjudication reaches only the 
equity of redemption. So are also personal debts, where the 
creditor has a chattel in his hands, as a pledge or pawn for the 
payment. But a distress for rent made and levied after an act: 
of bankruptcy, whether before or after the commencement of 
the bankruptcy, is available only for one year’s rent, prior to the 
adjudication; though the landlord may come in as a creditor 
for the surplus. Parochial and other rates, and assessed and 
other taxes, not exceeding one year’s assessment must be first 
paid in full. The trustee may also roturn part of a fee paid 
with an apprentice; and may allow interest on such claims as 
interest may be allowed on bya jury. But, otherwise, judgments 
and recognizances, and also debts by specialty, are all on a level 
with debts by mere simple contract, and all paid pari passu. 
The clerks or servants of the bankrupt are allowed their wages 
or salary, for a period not exceeding four months, labourers and 
workmen whether payable by time, or piece work, for a period 
not exceeding four months. 

If any surplus remains after the final dividend, it is restored 
to the bankrupt. This is a case which sometimes happens to 
men, who unwarily commit acts of bankruptcy while their effects 
are more than sufficient to pay their creditors. In such a case 
a composition may be offered, or a scheme of settlement proposed ; 
and it may be made a part of the arrangement that the order of 
adjudication shall be annulled. 

The creditors may, at their first meeting instead of resolving 
upon adjudication, or allowing that to follow as of course, agree 
to accept a scheme of arrangement or composition offered by the 
debtor. To make such a scheme binding, it must be assented 
to by a majority in number, representing three-fourths in value 
of all the creditors present at that meeting; and it must be 
confirmed by a similar resolution passed at a subsequent 
meeting of all the creditors who have proved; and finally it 
must be approved by the court. The certificate of the Official 
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Receiver, that such a scheme of arrangement or composition 
has been so accepted and approved, is conclusive evidence of its 
validity. 


A scheme of arrangement or composition, when duly accepted 
and approved, is binding upon all the creditors of the debtor as 
to debts provable in bankruptcy. The provisions of these 
arrangements are enforceable by the court, if necessary by 
process of contempt, and should it appear that the arrangement 
or composition cannot be carried out, the court my annul the 
whole proceedings, and declare the debtor an adjudicated 
bankrupt, when the case will become one of ordinary bank- 
ruptcy. 


In the case of insolvents where debts do not exceed £50, the 
county court is enabled to grant a summary discharge on 
payment of a composition by a debtor, proportioned to his 
ability to meet his engagements. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OF TITLE BY WILL AND ADMINISTRATION. 


X. XI. THEre yet remain to be examined two other methods of 
acquiring personal estates, viz., by testament and administration ; 
which are so connected, that it is impossible to treat of them 
distinctly, without needless repetition. 


When property came to be vested in individuals by the right 
of occupancy, it became necessary, for the peace of society, that 
this occupancy should be continued, not only in the present 
possessor, but in those to whom he should think proper to 
transfer it; which introduced alienations, gifts, and contracts. 
But these precautions would be very imperfect, if they were 
confined to the life of the occupier; for upon his death all his 
goods would again become common, and create infinite con- 
fusion. The law therefore gives to the proprietor a right of 
continuing his property, after his death, in such persons as he 
shall name; and, in defect of such appointment, directs the 
goods to be vested in certain individuals, exclusive of all others, 
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The former method of acquiring personal property is called a 
testament: the latter, an administration. 

Testaments are of very high antiquity. The power of 
hequeathing is indeed cocval with the first rudiments of the 
law. It did not extend originally to a// a man’s personal 
estate. In the reign of Henry II., a man’s goods were to be 
divided into three equal parts; of which one went to his heirs, 
another to his wife, and the third was at his own disposal; or, 
if he died without a wife, he might then dispose of one moiety, 
and the other went to his children. This was law at the time 
of Afagna Charta, and for some time afterwards. But it has 
heen imperceptibly altered; and the testator may now dispose 
of the whole of his goods and chattels. 


In case a person make no disposition of his goods, he is said 
to die intestate: and in such cases, by the old law, the king was 
entitled to seize upon his goods, as the parens patrie and 
general trustee of tho kingdom. This prerogative the king 
exercised for some time by the ministers of justice ; and probably 
in the county court, where matters of all kinds were determined ; 
and it was granted as a franchise to many lords of manors, who 
had consequently a right to grant administration to their 
intestate tenants and suitors, in their own courts baron. 
Afterwards the crown, in favour of the church, invested the 
prelates with this branch of the prerogative ; it being thought 
that spiritual men were then of better conscience than laymen, 
and had more knowledge what things would conduce to the 
henefit of the soul of the deceased. 


The goods of the intestate being thus vested in the ordinary 
upon the most solemn trust, the reverend prelates were not 
accountable to any, but to God and themselves, for their con- 
duct. But this trust was so grossly abused, that as early as the 
statute of Westm. 2, it was enacted that the ordinary should 
pay the debts of the intestate so far as his goods extended. 
Though the prelates were now made liable to the creditors for 
their just and lawful demands, yet the res‘duwm, after payment 
of debts, remained still in their hands, to be applied to whatever 
purposes the conscience of the ordinary should approve. The 
flagrant abuses of which powcr occasioned the legislature again 
to interpose, and temp. 31 Edw. III. to direct that, in case of 
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intestacy, the ordinary should depute the nearest friends of the 
deceased to administer his goods. This is the origin of 
administrators, who were at first only the officers of the ordinary. 
And though the authority of the prelates has now been trans- 
ferred to the crown, upon this footing stands the general law of 
administrations at this day. 


Let us now see who may, or may not, make a testament. 
And this law is entirely prohibitory; for every person has 
full power and liberty to make a will, that is not under some 
special prohibition by law or custom; which prohibitions are 
principally—for want of sufficient discretion; or for want of 
sufficient liberty and frec will. 


l. In the first species are to be reckoned infants, persons 
under twenty-one, who arc incapable of makinga will. Madmen, 
idiots or natural fools, persons grown childish by reason of old 
age or distemper, such as have their senses besotted with 
drunkenness—all these are incapable, by reason of mental 
disability, to make any will so long as such disability lasts. 


2. Those who are intestable for want of liberty or freedom 
of will, are by the civil law of various kinds; as prisoners, 
captives, and the like. Butsuch persons are not here absolutely 
intestable; the court must decide whether or no they had 
liberum animum testand?, A married woman was formerly and 
many still are incapable of devising /ands, and also incapable of 
making a testament of chuttels, without the licence of her 
husband. For all her personal chattels may be absolutely his; 
and he may dispose of her chattcls real, or have them to 
himself if he survive her. Yet by her husband’s licence she 
might always, and if married since Ist January, 1882, may 
make a testament. The queen consort was always an exception 
to this general rule of the old law, for she may dispose of her 
chattels by will without the consent of her lord: and any 
feme-covert may make her will of goods, which are in her 
possession in autre droit, as executrix or administratrix ; for 
these can never be the property of the husband. Formerly too, 
if she had any pin money or separate maintenance, she might 
dispose of her savings thereout by testament, without the 
control of her husband, as she might of personal property 
given to her for her sole and separate use. 
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Testaments were formerly divided into two sorts; written, and 
verbal or nuncupative ; the former were in writing, the latter 
depended on oral evidence, being declared by the testator in 
extremis before a sufficient number of witnesses, and afterwards 
reduced to writing. A codicil is a supplement to a will, and to 
be taken as part of a testament: and this might also have been 
either written or nuncupative. But as nuncupative wills are 
liable to great impositions, and may occasion many perjuries, 
the Statute of Frauds laid them under many restrictions; and 
the Wills Act of 1 Vict. finally did away with all nuncupative 
wills, except in the case of soldiersin actual service and mariners 
or seamen at sea. 

Every will, with this exception, whether of personal or real 
estate, must now be signed by the testator, or by some person 
in his presence, and by his direction, in the presence of two 
witnesscos at least, present at the same time, who must subscribe 
and attest the will in the testator’s presence. 

No testament is of any effect till after the death of the 
testator; and hence it follows that testaments may be avoided ; 
—l. if made by a person labouring under incapacity: 2. by 
making another testament of a later date: and, 3. by cancelling 
or revoking it. 4. Marriage, also, is an express revocation of a 
prior will. 


A will should appoint an executor. What then is an 
executor, and what an administrator ? 


An executor is he to whom another man commits by will 
the execution of his last will and testament. And all persons 
are capable of being exccutors, that are capable of making wills, 
and many others besides; as feme-coverts, and infants. This 
appointment of an executor is essential to the making of a will. 
If the testator does not name executors, or names incapable 
persons, or the executors named refuse to act; in any of these 
cases the court grants administration cwm testamento annexo to 
some other person; and then the duty of the administrator is 
very little different from that of an executor. 

But if the deceased died wholly intestate, without making 
either will or executors, then general letters of administration 
must be granted to the nearest friends of the deceased ; who are 
asc ertained according to the rules of consanguinity. 
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Consanguinity is the connection or relation of persons de- 
scended from the same stock or common ancestor ; and is either 
lineal or collateral. 

Lineal consanguinity is that which subsists between persons, 
of whom one is descended in a direct line from the other, as 
between a man and his father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and so upwards in a direct ascending line; or between a man 
and his son, grandson, great-grandson, and so downwards in 
the direct descending line. Every generation in this lineal 
direct consanguinity, constitutes a different degree, reckoning 
either upwards or downwards; the father is related in the first 
degree, and so likewise is the son; the grandsire and grandson 
in the second; the great-grandsire and great-grandson in the 
third. 

Collateral kinsmen are such as lineally spring from one and 
the same ancestor, who is the stirps, or root, from whence these 
relations are branched out. As if a man has two sons, who 
have each a numerous issue; both these issues are lineally 
descended from their common ancestor; and they are collateral 
kinsmen to each other, because they are all descended from this 
common ancestor, and all have a portion of his blood in their 
veins, which denominates them consanguineos. And the degrees 
in which they are related are computed by beginning at the 
common ancestor, and reckoning downwards: and in whatsoever 
degree the two persons, or the most remote of them, is distant 
from the common ancestor, that is the degrce in which they are 
related to each other. Thus TZitius and his brother are related 
in the first degree: for from the father to each of them is counted 
only one; Zitiwus and his nephew are related in the second 
degrec; for the nephew is two degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, viz., his own grandfather, the father of 
Titius. 

The court in granting administration is guided by these 
rules: 1. It grants administration of the goods of the wife to 
the husband or his representatives; and of the husband’s effects, 
to the widow or next of kin: but it may grant it to either, or 
both in its discretion. 2, Among the kindred, those are to be 
preferred that are the nearest in degree to the intestate; but, 
of persons in equal degree, the court may take which it pleases. 
And, therefore, 3. In the first place, the children or, on failure 
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of children, the parents of the deceased, are entitled to the 
administration; both which are indeed in the first degree; 
though the children are generally allowed the preference. Then 
follows brothers, grandfathers, uncles, or nephews, and the 
females of each class respectively, and lastly, cousins. 4. The 
half blood is admitted to the administration as well as the 
whole. 5. If none of the kindred take out administration, 4@ 
creditor may by custom do it. 6. If the executor refuses, or 
dies intestate, the administration may be granted to the residuary 
legatee, in conclusion of the next of kin. 7. And, lastly, the 
court may, in defect of all these, commit administration tosuch 
discreet person as it approves of. 


’ Finally, what are the principal points of the office and duty 
of an cxecutor or administrator? These in gencral are very 
much the same; except that an executor may do many acts 
before he proves the will; but an administrator niay do nothing 
till letters of administration arc issued; for the former derives 
his power from the will, the latter owes his to the appointment 
of the court. If a stranger acts as executor, without any just 
authority, as by intermeddling with the goods of the deceased, 
he is called in law an executor de son tort, of his own wrong, and 
is liable to all the trouble of an exccutorship; but merely 
locking up the goods, or burying the corpse of the deceased, will 
not amount to such an intermeddling as will charge a man as 
executor of his own wrong. The powers and duties ofa rightful 
executor or administrator, are— 


1. To bury the deceased in a manner suitable to the estate 
which he leaves behind him; necessary funcral expenses being 
allowed, previous to all other debts and charges. 


To prove the will of the deceascd: which is done cither in 
common form, which is only upon his own oath before the court 
or its registrar; or per testes, in solemn form of law, in case the 
validity of the will be disputed. In defect of any will, the 
person cntitled to be administrator must also, at this period, 
take out letters of administration, whereby an executorial power 
to collect and administer, that is, dispose of the goods of the 
deceased, is vested in him: and he must enter into a bond with 
sureties, faithfully to execute his trust. 
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3. To make an inventory of all the goods and chattels, whether 
in possession or action, of the deceased; which he is to deliver 
in to the court upon oath, if thereunto lawfully required. 


4. To collect all the goods and chattels so inventoried. What- 
ever is so recovered, that is of a saleable nature and may be 
converted into ready money, is called assets, that is, sufficient, 
from the French assez, to make him chargeable to a creditor or 
legatee, so far as such goods and chattels extend. 


5. To pay the debts of the deceased; observing therein the 
rules of priority; otherwise, on deficiency of assets, if he pays 
those of a lower degree first, he must answer those of a higher 
out of his ownestate. And, first, he may pay all funeral charges, 
and the expense of proving the will, and the like. Secondly, 
debts due to the crown on record or specialty. Thirdly, such 
debts are by particular statutes to be preferred; as money due 
upon poor rates, and some others. Fourthly, debts of record. 
Fifthly, all other debts whether due on special contract as for 
rent, or on simple contract. 

What has been stated as to the order in which the debts of 
the deceased are to be paid refers only to legal assets, between 
which and cyuitable asscts a distinction is made, the latter 
comprising every kind of property which comes to an executor’s 
hands in any other than his legal capacity, and so can only be 
reached in equity. ‘These are applicable in payment of all debts 
of whatever degree pari passu. And where the administration 
of assets falls into the hands of the court, they are distributed 
in equal proportion, without regard to their naturo or degree, 
except that voluntary bonds, or other special contracts without 
consideration, are postponed to other debts. 


6. To pay the legacies, when the debts are all discharged, so 
far as the assets extend. 

A legacy is a bequest or gift of goods and chattels by testament, 
and the person to whom it was given is styled the legatee. This 
bequest transfers an inchoate property to the legatee; but the 
right is not perfect without the assent of the executor: for, if I 
have a general or pecuniary legacy of 100/., or a specific one of & 
piece of plate, I cannot in either caso take it without the consent 
of the executor. For in him all the chattels are vested, and it 
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is his business first of all to see whether their is a sufficient 
fund left to pay the debts of the testator; the rule of equity 
being, that a man must be just before he is-permitted to be 
generous. And in case of a deficicncy, all the general legacies 
must abate proportionably, in order to pay the debts; but a 
specific legacy, of a piece of a plate or the like, is not to abate, or 
allow anything by way of abatement, unless there be not suffi- 
cient without it. Upon the same principle, if the legatees have 
been paid thcir legacies, they are bound to refund a rateable part, 
in case debts come in more than sufficient to exhaust the resz- 
duum after the legacies paid. 


If the legatce dies before the testator, the legacy is a lapsed 
legacy, and sinks into the residuum, except it be a gift to a child 
or other issue of the testator, which does not lapse if the legatee 
die leaving issue which survives the testator. And if a contingent 
legacy he left to any one, as when he attains, or 7fhe attains, the 
age of twenty-one, and ho dies before that time, it is a lapsed 
legacy. But a legacy to one, to be paid when he attains the age 
if twenty-one years, is a vested legacy; an intercst which 
commences in presenti although it be solvendum in futuro ; and 
if the legatee dies before that age, his representatives shall 
receive it out of the testator’s personal estate, at the same time 
that it would have become payable, in case the legatee had lived. 

Besides these formal legacies, contained in a man’s will and 
testament, there is also permitted another death-hbed disposition 
of property, which is called a donation causé mort’s. And that 
is, when a person in his Jast sickness, apprehending his dissolu- 
tion near, delivers or causes to be delivered to another the posses- 
sion of any personal goods. This gift, if the donor dies, needs 
not the assent of the executor: yet it shall not prevail against 
creditors, and is accompanied with this implicd trust, that, if 
the donor lives, the property thereof shall revert to himself, 
being only given in contemplation of death, or mortis causd. 


7. When all the debts and particular legacies are discharged, 
the surplus or residuum must be paid to the residuary legatee, 
if any be appointed by the will; and if there be none, to the 
next of kin, who are to be investigated by the same rules ot 
consanguinity as those who are cntitled to letters of administra- 
tion. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
OF PRIVATE WRONGS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF TIE REDRESS OF PRIVATE WERONGS. 


MonicreaL law was defined at the outset to be, “ a rule of civil 
conduct commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” The primary objects of the law are therefore the 
establishment of rights, and the prohibition of wrongs. In the 
preceding book were considered the rights that were established ; 
the wrongs that arc forbidden and redressed are now to be 
defined. 


These are divisible into private wrongs and public wrongs; the 
former being an infringement of the private rights of individuals, 
considered as individuals, which are therefore termed civil in- 
juries: the latter a violation of public rights and duties, which 
are distinguished by the harsher appellation of crimes. It is to 
the first of these species of wrongs that attention is now to be 
directed. 


The more effectually to accomplish the redress of private 
injurics, courts of justice are instituted in order to protect the 
weak from the insults of the stronger, by enforcing those laws, 
by which rights are defined and wrongs prohibited. This remedy 
is therefore principally to be sought by application to these courts 
of justice: that is, by civil action. But as there are injuries of 
such a nature, that some furnish and others require a more speedy 
remedy than can be had in the ordinary forms of justice, there 
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is allowed in these cases an extrajudicial remedy; which will 
first be treated of: and to that end, the redress of private wrongs 
will be distributed in threc species: first, that obtained by the 
mere act of the parties themselves: secondly, that effected by the 
mere act and operation of law ; and, thirdly, that which arises 
from action in courts, the act of the parties herein co-operating 


with the act of law. 

First. Tho redress obtained by the mere act of the parties is of 
two sorts; viz., first, that which arises from the act of the 
injured party only; and, secondly, that which arises from the 
joint act of all the parties together. 


Of the first sort is, 


I. The defence of one’s self, or the mutual and reciprocal 
defence of such as stand in the relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant. In these cases, if the 
party himself, or any of these his relations, be attacked in his 
person or property, it is lawful to repel force by orec; and the 
breach of the peace, which happens, is chargeable upon him only 
who began the affray. The law in this case makes it lawful in 
a man to do himself that immediate justice, to which he is 
prompted by nature; but the resistance must not exceed the 
bounds of mere defence; for then the defender would himself 


become an aggressor. 


II. Recaption or reprisal, which happens when any one has 
deprived another of his property in chattels personal, or wrong- 
fully detains one’s wife, child, or servant: here the owner of the 
goods, and the husband, parent, or master, may lawfully retake 
them, wherever he happens to find them; so it be not in a 
riotous manner, or attended with a breach of the peace. If, for 
instance my horse is taken away, and I find him in a common 
a fair, or a public inn, I may lawfully scize him to my own use 
but I cannot justify breaking open a private stable, or entering 
on the grounds of a third person, to take him, except he be 
feloniously stolen ; but must have recourse to an action. 


III. Entry on lands and tenements, is a remedy given to the 
owner when another person without any right has taken posses- 
sion of his lands. In this case the party entitled may makes 
formal entry thereon, declaring that thereby he takes possession. 
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Should he in possession resist such entry, he is entitled to do 80 ; 
and in that event, it is attended with no effect whatever. But 
if the person in possession acknowledges the right of the person 
making the entry, for instance, by admitting himself to be his 
tenant in the premises entered upon, the possession of the tenant 
becomes at once the possession of the landlord; and such an 
entry makes him complete owner of the property. This remedy 
must be pursued peaceably and without force; for if one turns 
or keeps another out of possession forcibly, this is an injury 
both of a civiland criminal nature. The civil injury is remedied 
by immediate restitution by a justice of the peace which puts 
the ancient possessor in statu quo ; the criminal or public wrong 
is punishable by fine. 


IV. Another remedy by the mere act of the party injured, is 
the abatement or removal of nuisances. Whatsoever unlawfully 
annoys or does damage to another, is a nuisance, and may be 
abated, that is, removed by the party aggrieved, so as he commits 
no riot in doing so. Ifa house or wall is erected so near to mine 
that it stops my ancient light, which is a private nuisunce, I may 
enter my neighbour’s land, and peaceably pull it down. Or if 
a new gate be erected across the public highway, which is a 
common nuisance, any private individual passing that way may 
remove it. For injuries of this kind require an immediate 
remedy, and cannot wait for the slow progress of the ordinary 
forms of justice. 


V. A fifth case, in which the law allows a man to be his own 
avenger or to minister redress to himself, is that of distraininy 
cattle or goods for nonpayment of rent ; or, distraining another’s 
cattle damage feasant, that is, doing damage upon hisland. The 
former is for the benefit of landlords, to prevent tenants from 
withdrawing their effects to his prejudice: the latter arises from 
necessity, as it might otherwise be impossible, at a future time, 
to ascertain whose cattle they were that committed the damage. 


The law of distress being a point of great consequence, it 
must be considered with some minuteness. 


1. A distress, districtio, is the taking of a personal chattel out 
of the possession of the wrong-doer into the custody of the party 
injured, to procure a satisfaction for the wrong committed, the 
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most usual injury for which a distress may be taken being non- 
payment of rent. A distress may also be taken where a man 
finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his grounds, damage- 
feasant ; that is, doing him damage, by treading down his grass, 
or the like, in which case the owner of the soil may distrain them 
till satisfaction be made him for the injury. And for several 
rates made by act of parliament, as for assessments for the relief 
of the poor, or for parochial or district works of a public nature, 
remedy by distress and sale is given. 


2. As to the things which may be distrained, it is a general rule, 
that all chattels personal are liable, unless exempted. It is 
easier, therefore, to recount these exemptions. And, 1. Asevery- 
thing which is distrained is presumed to be the property of the 
wrong-doer, it follows that such things wherein no man can 
have a property, as dogs and cats, and animals fere nature 
cannot be distrained. 2. Whatever is in personal use or occu- 
pation, is for the time protected from distress; as an axe with 
which a man is cutting wood, or a horse while a man is riding 
him. 3. Things on the premises in the way of trade are not 
liable to distress. As a horse standing in a smith’s shop to be 
shod, or in a common inn; cloth at a tailor’s; corn sent toa mill 
or market; or goods intrustcd to a carrier, auctioneer, or com- 
mission agent. 

But, as a rule, whatever goods the landlord finds upon the 
premises, whether they in fact belong to the tenant or a stranger, 
are distrainable. A stranger has his remedy over by action 
against the tenant, if by the tenant’s default his chattels are 
distrained, so that they cannot be rendered to him: and a sub- 
tenant who is a lodger in part of a house may claim, and retain 
his own goods on payment of the rent due by himself, if any. 


With regard, however, toa stranger’s beasts, some distinctions 
are to be taken. If the beasts have been put on the land by 
consent of the owner, they are distrainable immediately after- 
wards: but if they were on their way to a fair or market, 
and had been put in only to graze'for a night, they are 
privileged. If, again, a stranger’s cattle break the fences, 
and come on the Jand, they are distrainable immediately as a 
punishment for the wrong committed through the owner’s negli- 
gence. But if the lands were not sufficiently fenced, the landlord 
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cannot distrain, till they have been evant and couchant, levantes et 
cubantes, on the land, which is held to be one night at least, so 
that the owner may have notice. 

To continue, 4. There are also other things which are 
privileged for the sake of the public; as tools and utensils of 
trade, the axe of a carpenter, the books of a scholar, and the 
like: because the taking of them would disable the owner from 
serving the commonwealth. But even these may be distrained 
if not in actual use, and there is not sufficient property to 
satisfy the demand of the landlord. So, beasts of the plough 
and sheep are privileged ; unless there is no other sufficient 
distress. But as beasts of the plough may be taken in execution 
for debt, so they may be for distresses by statute, which partake 
of the nature of executions. 5. Nothing shall be distrained for 
rent, which may not be rendered again in as good plight as 
when taken. Milk, fruit, and the like, cannot be distrained, a 
distress being only a pledge, to be restored when the debt is 
paid. So, anciently, sheaves of corn could not be distrained, 
but a cart loaded with corn might, as that could be safely 
restored. By statute, corn in sheaves, or loose in the straw, or 
hay in barns or ricks, or otherwise, may now be distrained, as 
well as other chattels. 6. Things fixed to the freehold may not 
be distrained ; as windows, doors, and chimney-pieces: for they 
savour of the realty. And for this reason growing corn could 
not be distrained ; till landlords were authorized by statute 
to distrain corn, grass, or other products of the earth, and to 
cut and gather them when ripe. 7. Lastly, things in custodid 
legis, as a distress taken damage-feasant, or goods taken in 
execution, cannot, though remaining on the premises, be dis- 
trained; they are already in the custody of the law. 


3. Distresses were formerly looked upon as a mere pledge for 
payment of rent, or satisfaction for damage done. And so the 
law remains with regard to distresses of beasts damage-feasant, 
and for other causes, not altered by parliament. But distresses 
for rent-arrear being found effectual in compelling payment, 
many statutes have been made to regulate this proceeding. 

Thus all distresses must be made by day, unless in the case of 
damage-feasant ; an exception being there allowed, lest the beasts 
should escape. And when a person intends to make a distress, 
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he must, by himself or his bailiff, enter on the premises, and 
there distrain the goods he finds, and which are not privileged, 
giving notice thoreof to the tenant, and stating what are the 
goods distrained. The landlord may not break open a house to 
make a distress, for that is a breach of the peace; though when 
in the house, he may break open an inner door. But he may, 
by the assistance of a poace-officer break open in the day-time 
any place, whither the goods have boen fraudulently locked up 
to prevent a distress; oath being first made, in case it be a 
dwelling-house, of a reasonable ground to suspect that the goods 
are concealed thercin. And the distress must be proportioned 
to the thing distrained for, otherwise he incurs the risk of an 
action for an excessive distress. 


4, When taken, the things distrained must in the first place 
be carried to some pound, and there impounded. A pound is 
either pound-overt, that is, open overhead ; or pound-covert, that 
is, close. No distress of cattle can be driven out of the hundred 
where it is taken, unless to a pound-overt within the same shire, 
and within three miles of the place where it was taken. This is 
for the benefit of the tenants, that they may know where to 
replevy; and the taker must provide the cattle with sufficient 
food, the value being recoverable from the owner,—or sell at the 
expiration of seven days. Any person distraining for rent may 
also turn any part of the premises, upon which a distress is 
taken, into a pound, pro héc vice, for securing of such distress ; 
which is also for the advantage of tenants, as a distress of house- 
hold goods, which are liable to be stolen or damaged by weather, 
ought to be impounded in a pound-covert, else the distrainor 
must answer for the consequences. 


5. When impounded, the goods were formerly only a pledge 
to compel the performance of satisfaction, the distrainor not 
being at liberty to work or use a distrained beast. And thus the 
law continues with regard to beasts taken damage-feasant, and 
distresses for suit or services; which must remain impounded 
till the owner makes satisfaction, or contcsts the right of dis- 
training by replevying the chattels. To replevy, replegiare, that 
is, to take back the pledge, is, when a person distrained upon 
has the distress returned into his own possession, upon giving 
good security to try the right of taking it in an action ; and, if that 
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be determined against him, to return the cattle or goods once 
more into the hands of the distrainor. This is called a replevin ; 
_and it answers the same end to the distrainor as the distress 
itself, since the party replevying gives security to return the 
distress, if the right be determined against him. 


6. This kind of distress therefore, if the owner continues 
obstinate, and will make no satisfaction of payment, is no remedy 
at all to the distrainor. But for a debt due to the crown, the 
distress was always saleable at common law. And 50, in the 
several statute-distresses, the power of sale is usually given to 
complete the remedy. And in all cases of distress for rent, if 
the tenant or owner do not, within five days after, replevy the 
distress with sufficient security, the distrainor may cause the 
same to be appraised, and sell the same towards satisfaction of 
the rent and charges; rendering the overplus, if any, to the 
owner himself. And by this means a full satisfaction is had for 
rent in arrear by the mere act of the party himself; viz., by 
distress, the remedy given at common law; and sale consequent 
thereon, which is added by statute. 


VI. The seizing of heriots, when due on the death of a tenant, 
is also another species of self-remedy; not much unlike that of 
taking goods in distress ; which the enfranchisement of copyholds 
will in time render unknown. 


The remedies which arise from the joint act of the parties, are 
only two, accord and arbitration. 


I. Accord is a satisfaction agreed upon between the party 
injuring and the party injured; which, when pecipemied, is a bar 
of all actions upon this account. 


II. Arbitration is where the parties, injuring and injured, 
submit all matters in dispute to the judgment of two arbitrators, 
who are to decide the controversy; and if they do not agree, 
that another person be called in as wmpire, to whose sole judg- 
ment it is then referred; or frequently there is only one arbi- 
trator originally appointed. This decision is called an award ; 
and thereby the question is as fully determined, as it could 
have been by the agreement of the parties or the judgment of a 
court of justice. 
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Secondly, Of that redress which is effected by the mere opera- 
tion of law, there are two instances only: retainer and remitter. 


I. If a person indebted to another makes his creditor his 
executor, or if such creditor obtains letters of administration to 
his debtor; in either case the law allows him to retain so much 
as will pay himself. For the executor cannot commence an 
action against himself as representative of the deceased, to 
recover that whch is due to him in his own private capacity, 
but, having the whole personal estate in his hands, so much as 
is sufficient to answer his own demands is, by operation of law, 
applied to that particular purpose. But the executor cannot 
retain his own debt, in prejudice to those of a higher degree ; 
for the law only puts him in the same situation, asif he had 
sued himself as executor, and recovered his debt. And an 
executor de son tort is in no case permitted to retain. 


II. Remitter is where he who has the true property or jus 
proprictatis in lands, but is out of possession thereof, and cannot 
recover possession without an action, has the freehold cast upon 
him by some subsequent, and of course defective, title ; in this 
case he is remitted, or sent back to his ancient and more certain 
title. The reason is that otherwise he who has right would be 
deprived of all remedy. For as he himself is the person in 
possession, there is no other against whom he can bring an 
action. So the law adjudges him in by remitter ; thatis, in such 
plight as if he had recovered the land by action. 


Thirdly. In tho redress of injuries by suit in court, the act of 
the parties and the act of law co-operate; the act of the parties 
to set the law in motion, the process of the law being the instru- 
ment by which the parties procure redress. 


Although in the cases already mentioned, the law allows an 
extra-judicial remedy, yet that does not exclude the ordinary 
course of justice. Though I may defend myself from violence, 
I yet am entitled to recover damages for the assault; though I 
may retake my goods, this power of recaption does not debar 
me from my action: I may either abate a nuisance by my own 
authority, or call upon the law todoitforme. And with regard 
to accords and arbitrations, these being an agreement or com- 
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promise, suppose a previous right of obtaining redress some 
other way; which is given up by such agreement. 

In all other cases it is a general rule, that where there is a 
right there is also a remedy by action, whenever that right is 
invaded. And in treating of these remedies by action it will be 
convenient to consider firstly the nature and several species of 
courts of justice; and, secondly, in which of these courts, the 
proper remedy may be had for any private injury. 


A court is a place wherein justice is judicially administered. 
And, as the sole executive power is vested in the sovereign, it 
follows that all courts of justice are derived from the crown. 
For, whether created by act of parliament, or subsisting by pre- 
scription, the consent of the crown in the former is expressly, 
and in the latter impliedly, given. In all the sovereign is 
supposed to be present; but as that is impossible, the crown is 
there represented by the judges, whose power is only an eman- 
tion of the royal prerogative. 

For the more speedy, universal, and impartial administration 
of justice between subject and subject, the law has appointed a 
variety of courts, some with a limited, others with an unlimited 
jurisdiction. One distinction must be mentioned, that runs 
throughout them all; viz., that some are courts of record, others 
not of record, 


A court of record is that where the proceedings are enrolled 
or recorded; which rolls are the records of the court, and are 
such high authority, that. their truth cannot be called in question. 
Nothing can be averred against a record, nor shall any plea, or 
even proof, be admitted to the contrary. And if its existence be 
denied, it shall be tried by nothing butitself: thatis, upon bare 
inspection whether there be any such record or no; else there 
will be no end of disputes. 


A court not of record is defined to be the court of a private man ; 
such as the courts-baron incident to every manor, and such other 
inferior jurisdictions: whore the proceedings are not enrolled or 
recorded ; but as well their existence as their truth shall be 
tried and determined in course of law. The Court of Chancery, 
now merged in the High Court, was a court not of record: 
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neither are the Spiritual Courts. The county courts and some 
other inferior courts, are courts of record. 


In every court there must be the actor, reus, and judex: the 
actor, or plaintiff, who complains of an injury done; the reus, or 
defendant, who is called upon to make satisfaction for it; and 
the judex, or judicial power, which is to examine the truth of 
the fact, to determine the law arising upon that fact, and, if any 
injury appears to have been done, to ascertain, and by its officers 
apply the remedy. It is also usual to have solicitors, and 
counsel, as assistants. 


A solicitor answers to the procurator, or proctor, of the civilians 
and canonists, Formerly every suitor was obliged to appear in 
person, unless by special licence under letters patent. This is 
still the law in criminal cases. But since Stat. Westm. 2, 
attorneys may be put in the place or turn of another to prosecute 
or defend any action in his absence. These attorneys, or, as 
they arc now called, solicitors, are admitted to tle execution of 
their office by the High Court; and aro considered officers of 
the courts. They are privileged, on that account, from serving 
on juries, and are subject to the animadversion of the judges in 
the exercise of their professional duties. 


Of advocates, or, as we generally call them, counsel, there are 
two species or degrees: barristers, and serjeants. The former 
are admitted, after certain preliminaries, in the inns of court; and 
are, in our old books, styled apprentices, apprenticit ud legem, 
having been at that time looked upon as merely learners, and 
not qualified to execute the office of an advocate till they were ot 
considerable standing. A barrister of seven years’ standing was 
considered entitled to be called to the degree of serjeant, a 
separate body at the bar bound by a solemn oath to do their 
duty to their clicnts: and into which order the judges of the 
courts of Westminster were formerly admitted before they were 
advanced to the bench. From the bar generally some are 
selected to be her majesty’s counsel learned in the law, as they are 
hy courtesy styled: the two principal of whom are her attorney 
and solicitor general. They must not be employed in any cause 
against the crown without special licence, which, however, is 
never refused. Together with the serjeants, they sit within 
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the bar of the respective courts. All of them may take upon 
them the protection and defence of any suitor, whether plaintiff 
or defendant; who are therefore called their clients, like the 
dependents upon the ancient Roman orators. Those indeed 
practised gratis, for honour merely, or at most for the sake of 
gaining influence: and with us a counsel can maintain no action 
for his fees; which are given, not as locatio vel conductio, but as 
quiddam honorarium ; not as a salary or hire, but as a mere 
gratuity, which a counsellor cannot demand without doing wrong 
to his reputation. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE COURTS. 


THe several courts of justice are either such as are of ‘public 
and general jurisdiction throughout the realm: or such as are 
only of a private or special jurisdiction in some particular parts 
of it. 

The policy of our ancient constitution, as established by Alfred, 
was to bring justice home to every man’s door, by constituting 
as many courts as there were manors in the kingdom; wherein 
injuries were redressed in any expeditious manner, by the suf- 
frage of neighbours and friends. These little courts communi- 
cated with others of a larger jurisdiction, and those with others 
of a still greater power ; ascending gradually from the lowest to 
the supreme courts, which were constituted to correct the errors 
of the inferior ones, and to determine such causes as by reason 
of their weight and difficulty demanded a more solemn discussion. 
These inferior courts still continue in our legal constitution ; but 
as the superior courts obtained at a very early period, a con- 
current original jurisdiction with them, they soon fell into decay, 
and have now fallen almost into oblivion. 


I. The lowest court of justice known to the law is the 
court of piepoudre; so called from the dusty feet of the 
suitors. It is now entirely obsolete. 


II. The court-baron is incident to every manor; is holden by 
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the steward; and is of two natures: the one a customary court, 
still existing, appertaining to the copyholders, in which their 
estates are transferred by surrender and admittance :—the other, 
a court of common law, held anciently every three weeks; its 
business being to determine al] controversies relating to the 
right of lands within the manor. It is now obsolete, as is also 
the Hundred Court, which was for the hundred what the court- 
baron was for the manor. The next in order is 


III. The Schyremote, or ancient county court, a court not of 
record, incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff, which formerly 
held pleas of debt or damages and of many real actions. The 
freeholders were and are the judges, so far as it still exists as a 
court, and the sheriff is the ministerial officer. All acts of 
parliament were anciently here published by the sheriff; all 
outlawries of absconding offenders are still proclaimed here; 
and all popular elections which the frecholders are to make, as of 
the coroner, are still made in pleno comitatu. 


All these courts, however, having fallen into disuse as courts 
of civil jurisdiction, their place has been supplied by— 


IV. The county court, established in 1847 to supply the place 
of upwards of one hundred Courts of Requests and Courts of 
Conscience, constituted by different local acts, which to a certain 
extent superseded the local courts, and were intended solely 
for the recovery of small debts. These petty tribunals were 
abolished and the jurisdiction in civil actions of the old schyre- 
motes transferred to the county courts. 

The success of this experiment in localising the administra- 
tion of justice has been so great that the jurisdiction of the 
county court has been rcpeatedly extended, and the procedure 
therein gradually improved. It may now entertain actions for 
the recovery of all debts and demands, where the sum sued for 
does not cxceed 502. and by consent of the parties to any 
amount. 

It has jurisdiction in administration suits, or for the execution 
of trusts, in suits for specific performance of contracts, or fore- 
closure of mortgages, and in questions of partnership, and 
certain other cases which need not be detailed, if the subject 
matter does not exceed in amount or value the sum of five 
hundred pounds. 
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The Crown may sue here for customs duties or penalties, 
when the amount does not exceed one hundred pounds, and for 
succession duties when the amount does not exceed fifty pounds, 
An admiralty jurisdiction has likewise been conferred on certain 
county courts, in cases of salvage and towage, claims for 
necessaries supplied to a ship, and wages, in the hearing of 
which the judge may be assisted by the nautical assessors 
attached to the court. 


Like its prototype, the county court is essentially a local 
tribunal ;-for to give it jurisdiction the defendant must dwell 
or carry on business within its district. But as this rule might 
impose hardship on plaintiffs, who had given only a reasonable 
credit to persons residing in their neighbourhood, by compelling 
them to follow thcir debtors, an action may, by leave of the 
judge or registrar, be brought in the court of the district where 
any part of the cause of action arose, or in which the defendant 
dwelt or carried on business within the previous six months. 
It has an authority in the grant of probate of wills or of 
letters of administration which is equally local, being confined 
to those cases in which the testator or intestate resided within 
its district at the time of his death. This observation also 
applies to the powers conferred on the judge to determine the 
claims and settle the disputes of the members and officers of 
Friendly Societies, of Building Socicties, and of Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, and in the regulation of those charities 
whose revenuc does not exceed 50I. 


The jurisdiction of the county court is in every way excep- 
tional. That which relates to the recovery of debts and the 
possession of property was for centuries the province of the 
courts of common law; suits for custom or succession duties 
were cognizable only in the Exchequer; the probate of wills and 
the grant of administrations were the privileges of the Courts 
Christian from the time of the Conqueror till transferred to the 
Court of Probate; suits for legacies, questions of partnership, 
and the regulation of charities have always constituted a large 
portion of the business of the Court of Chancery; while the 
nautical questions of salvage and damage by collision were 
appropriated to the Admiralty. 


Complicated and extensive, however, as are its powers, the 
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proceedings of the county court, although of record, partake of 
the simplicity which distinguished those of the ancient schyre- 
mote. A suit is begun by the entry of a plaint, setting out the 
names of the parties and the nature of the plaintiff's claim ; upon 
which a summons is issued and served on the defendant; who 
is thereby required to defend the action at the court to which he 
is summoned, or otherwise judgment may be given against him. 
If defence is made, the matter in dispute is, on the trial, inquired 
into, and disposed of summarily by the judge; who decides all 
questions as well of fact as of law, unless one of the parties has 
demanded a jury, which has long been considered the appro- 
priate tribunal to determine questions of fact. The costs of the 
suit are entirely in the discretion of the court; and the judgment 
is enforced, if necessary, by exccution against the goods of the 
unsuccessful party. But as experience has demonstrated that 
this does not always afford a means of obtaining the fruits of a 
suit, and that the fraudulent debtor will never fail to find means 
to defeat a just demand, the court has power, if the unsuccessful 
party has no goods from which the judgment may be satisfied, 
but has the means of paying otherwise, to commit him to prison 
for a period not exceeding forty days. A judgment for more 
than 20/7. may also be removed into the High Court, and there 
enforced by its ordinary process of execution. 


No writ of error or other proceeding can be brought to reverse 
the judgment of the county court, in a matter of common law 
cognizance, except by leave of the judge, unless the amount 
sued for exceeds 20/. In cases in which an appeal lies or is 
allowed, the appeal is to the High Court of Justice; and then 
only on matter of law. No appeal lies on a matter of fact. In 
equitable and admiralty causes, an appeal lies as well on fact as 
on law. There is no farther appeal, except by leave of the High 
Court itself, and then it is to the Court of Appeal. 


Finally, the county court except in the Metropolis is also a 
court of bankruptcy. 

VY. The High Court of Justice; to which has been transferred 
all the jurisdiction heretofore exercised by the Superior Courts 
of law and equity, the High Court of Admiralty, the Courts of 
Probate and Divorce, and the Courts of assize. All causes and 
matters pending, or that might have been originated, in these 
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other courts, are nevertheless begun in a divisional court 
having a similar designation. Thus all suits that might 
formerly have been brought in the Court of Chancery are com- 
menced in the Chancery Division of the High Court; an infor- 
mation that might have been filed in the Queen’s Bench, is taken 
to the Quecn’s Bench Division; a suit for divorce, or an action 
arising out of a collision in the channel, brought in the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division; suits by the Crown for duties 
and penalties formerly the subject of cognizance by the 
Court of Exchequer are now assigned to the Queen’s Bench. 
But in every civil cause in any division of the High Court in 
which there is any conflict or variance between the rules of 
equity and the rules of law, the rules of equity prevail. 


Looking upon these changes as only the first steps towards a 
reorganization of the tribunals, it may without much impropriety 
be said that so far there has been a return towards the ancient 
Saxon constitution, according to which there was only one 
superior court of justice in the kingdom, which had cognizance 
both of civil and spiritual causes ; viz., the witenagemote, or general 
council, which assembled annually or oftener, wherever the king 
kept his Christmas, Easter or Whitsuntide, as well to do private 
justice as to consult upon public business. At the Conquest the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was diverted into another channel; and 
the Conqueror, fearing danger from these annual parliaments, 
contrived also to separate their ministerial power, as judges, froma 
their deliberative, as counsellors to the crown. He therefore 
established a constant court in his own hall, thence called by 
Bracton and other ancient authors, the aulu regis: which was 
composed of the king’s great officers of state, who were assisted 
by his justiciars; and by the barons of parliament, all of whom 
had a seat therein, and over whom presided the capitalis justicia- 
rius totius Anglie: who was also the principal minister of state, 
and, by virtue of his office, guardian of the realm in the king’s 
absence. 


This great court being bound to follow the king in all his 
progresses and expeditions, the trial of causes therein was very 
burdensome to the subject. Wherefore King John, who dreaded 
also the power of the justiciar, readily consented to that article 
of Magna Charia, which enacts that “communia placita non 
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“ sequantur curiam regis, sed teneantur in aliquo loco certo.” This 
certain place was established in Westminster Hall, the place 
where the aula regis originally sat, and there it continued 
till 1888 when the Royal Courts of Justice were opened. The 
court being thus rendered stationary, the judges became so 
too, and a chief, and other justices of the common pleas, were 
appointed; with jurisdiction to hear and determine all pleas 
of land, and injuries merely civil between subject and subject. 
Which critical establishment of this principal court of common 
law, at that particular juncture and that particular place, is 
supposed to have given rise to the inns of court in its neigh- 
bourhood; and, thereby collecting together the whole body 
of the common lawyers, enabled the law itself to withstand the 
attacks of the canonists and civilians, who, it is said, laboured 
to extirpate and destroy it. 

The aula regis being thus stripped of so much of its jurisdiction, 
and the power of the chief justiciar being also curbed by many 
articles in the great charter, the authority of both began to 
decline under the long and troublesome reign of King Henry ITI. 
And in farther pursuance of this example, the other several 
offices of the chief justiciar were under Edward I., who new 
modelled the whole frame of judicial polity, subdivided and 
broken into distinct courts of judicature. <A court of chivalry, to 
take cognizance of contracts and other matters touching deeds of 
arms and war, was erected over which the constable and mare- 
schal presided; it has long been obsolete. The steward of the 
household presided over another court, constituted to regulate 
the king’s domestic scrvants, out of which, in the reign of 
Charles I., sprang the palace court, abolished in 1849. The High 
Steward, with the barons of parliament, formed an august 
tribunal for the trial of delinquent pecrs; and the barons re- 
served to themselves, in parliament, the right of reviewing the 
sentences of other courts in the last resort, from which there is 
“now the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. The dis- 
tribution of common law between man and man was thrown into 
s0 provident an order, that the great judicial officers were made 
to form a check upon each other: the Court of Chancery issuing 
all original writs, under the great seal, to the other courts; the 
Common Pleas being allowed to determine all causes between 
private subjects; the Exchequer managing the king’s revenue, 
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and the Court of King’s Bench retaining all the jurisdiction which 
was not cantoned out to other courts, and the sole cognizance of 
pleas of the crown or criminal causes. 

For pleas or suits are regularly divided into two sorts: pleas 
of the crown, which comprehend all crimes and misdemeanours, 
wherein the sovereign, on behalf of the public, is the plaintiff, 
and common pleas, which include all civil actions depending 
between subject and subject. The former of these were the 
proper object of the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench; the 
latter of the Court of Common Pleas. 


The Court of Common Fleas, which is styled by Sir Edward 
Coke, the lock and key of the common law; for herein only could 
real actions, that is, actions which concerned the right of free- 
hold or the realty, be originally brought. All other, or personal, 
pleas between man and man were likewise there determined ; 
though in all of them the other courts soon obtained a concurrent 
authority. This court is now merged in the High Court of 
Justice and its jurisdiction exercised by the Queen’s Bench 
Division thereof. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, called, in the reign of a king, 
King’s Bench, was till its jurisdiction was vested in the High 
Court of Justice, the supreme court of common law in the 
kingdom. 


Its jurisdiction, which was very high and transcendent, has 
been vested in the High Court of Justice; and is exercised in 
the Queen’s Bench Division ; whose special duty it is to keep all 
inferior jurisdictions within the bounds of their authority, and 
either to remove their proceedings to be determined there, or 
prohibit their progress below; to superintend all civil corpora- 
tions in the kingdom ; to command magistrates and others to do 
what their duty requires in every case where there is no other 
specific remedy; and to protect the liberty of the subject, by 
speedy and summary interposition. 


The Queen’s Bench Division thus takes cognizance both of 
criminal and civil causes; the former in what is called the crown 
side or crown office ; the latter in the plea side of the court. The 
jurisdiction of the crown side will be discussed in the next 
book. On the plea side, or civil branch, the Queen’s Bench had 
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an original jurisdiction and cognizance of all actions of trespass 
or other injury alleged to be committed vi et armis; of actions 
for forgery, conspiracy, or which alleged any falsity or fraud ; 
all of which savoured of a criminal nature, although the action 
was brought for a civil remedy, and made the defendant liable 
in strictness to pay a fine to the crown, as well as damages to the 
injured party. No mere civil action could at common law have 
been prosecuted therein. But as the Court might always hold 
plea of any civil action, other than actions real, provided the 
defendant was an officer of the court, or in the custody of the 
marshal of the court, for a breach of the peace or any other 
offence; in process of time it began by a fiction to hold plea of 
all personal actions whatsoever. For this purpose it was sug- 
gested in the pleadings that the defendant had been arrested for 
a supposed trespass, which he never had in reality committed ; 
and being thus in the custody of the marshal, the plaintiff was 
at liberty to proceed against him for any other personal injury ; 
which surmise, of being in the marshal’s custody, the defendant 
was not at liberty to dispute. So that by this fiction the Queen’s 
Bench had an acyuired jurisdiction in all actions whatever. 


To the High Court of Justice has also been transferred all 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, a very ancient court 
of record, set up by William the Conqueror, as a part of the aula 
regis, and whose primary and original business was to call the 
king’s debtors to account; and to recover any lands, goods, or 
other profits or benefits, belonging to the crown. But, as by a 
fiction civil actions were brought in the King’s Bench, in like 
manner by another fiction personal suits were prosecuted in the 
Exchequer. For as all the officers and ministers of this court 
had, like those of other superior courts, the privilege of suing 
and being sued only in their own court; so also the king’s 
debtors and farmers, and all accomptants of the exchequer, were 
privileged to sue and implead all manner of persons in the same 
court that they themselves were called into. This gave rise to 
the common law jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer; the 
plaintiff in his proceedings, which were begun by a quo minus, 
as it was called, suggesting that he was the king’s farmer or 
debtor, and that the defendant had done him the injury or 
damage he complained of; quo minus sufficiens existit, by which 
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he was the less able to pay the king his debt or rent; this sur- 
mise soon became matter of form and mere words of course, and 
the court was open to all the nation equally. 

These three courts, the Common Pleas, Quecn’s Bench, and 
Exchequer, were styled the Superior Courts of Common Law, in 
contradistinction to the High Court of Chancery, with its vice- 
chancellors’ courts, which was understood to be referred to, when 
the Courts of Equity were spoken of. This High Court of 
Chancery was, in matters of civil property, by much the most 
important of any of the original courts of justice. It had its 
name from the judge who presided, the lord chancellor or cancel- 
larius ; so termed a cancellundo, because it is his duty to cancel 
the king’s letters patent when granted contrary to law. But 
this office and name was certainly known to the courts of the 
Roman emperors: where it originally seems to have signified a 
chief scribe or secretary, who was afterwards invested with 
judicial powers, and a gencral superintendence over the rest of 
the officers of the prince. From the Empire it passed to the 
Church, and hence every bishop has to this day his chancellor, 
the principal judge of his consistory. And when the modern 
kingdoms of Europe were established upon the ruins of the 
empire, almost every statc preserved its chancellor, with different 
jurisdictions and dignities, according to their different constitu- 
tions. But in all of them he seems to have had the supervision 
of all charters, letters, and such other public instruments of the 
crown, as were authenticated in the most solemn manner: and 
therefore when seals came in use, he had always the custody of 
the great seal. So that the office of chancellor, or lord keeper, 
whose authority is exactly the same, is at this day created 
by the mere delivery of the great seal into his custody: 
whereby he becomes, without writ dr patcnt, an officer of the 
greatest weight and power of any now subsisting in the 
kingdom ; and superior in point of precedency to every temporal 
lord. He isa privy councillor by his office, and prolocutor of 
the House of Lords by prescription, and to him belongs the 
appointment of all justices of the peace. Being formerly an 
ecclesiastic, for none else were originally capable of an office so 
conversant in writings, and presiding over the royal chapel, he 
became keeper of the royal conscience; visitor in right of the . 
crown of all hospitals and colleges of royal foundation; and 
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patron of many of the crown livings. He is the guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics; and has the general superintendence 
of all charitable uses in the kingdom. And all this, over and 
above the extensive jurisdiction annexed to his judicial capacity 
in the Court of Chancery; wherein, as in the Exchequer, there 
were, until both were merged in the High Court, two distinct 
tribunals: the one ordinary, being a court of common law; the 
other extraordinary, being a court of equity. 

The ordinary or legal court was the more ancient. Its 
jurisdiction was to cancel letters patent, when made against 
law ; and to hold plea of petitions, traverses of offices, and the 
like; when the sovercign had been advised to do any act, or was 
put in possession of any lands or goods, in prejudice of a subject’s 
right. On a proof of which, as the sovercign can never be 
supposed to do any wrong, the law questions not but he will 
immediately redress the injury; and refers that conscientious 
task to the chancellor, the keeper of his conscience. 

The extraordinary court, or court of equity, was the court of 
the greatest judicial consequence. This distinction between law 
and equity, as administered in different courts, is not at present 
known, nor seems to have ever becn known, in any other country 
at any time: and yet the difference of one from the other, when 
administered by the same tribunal, was perfectly familiar to the 
Romans; the jus preetorium being distinct from the leges or stand- 
ing laws. Among the Romans, however, the power of both 
centered in one and the same magistrate: who was equally in- 
trusted to pronounce the rule of law, and to apply it to 
particular cases, by the principles of equity. But here the 
application of the rules of equity fell solely into the hands of 
the chancellor; for when the courts of law, proceeding merely 
upon the original writs, and confining themselves strictly to 
that bottom, gave a harsh or imperfect judgment, the applica- 
tion for redress used to be to the king in person, assisted by his 
privy council; and they were wont to refer the matter either to 
the chancellor and a select committec, or by degrees to the 
chancellor only; who mitigated the severity or supplied the 
defects of the judgments pronounced in the courts of law, upon 
weighing the circumstances of the case; and in this way obtained 
by degrees the equitable jurisdiction which occupies so large a 
field in English jurisprudence. Its growth was regarded with 
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great jealousy by parliament. Various efforts were made from 
time to time to restrain and limit the authority of the chancellor. 
But the crown steadily supported it; and the invention by John 
de Waltham, who was bishop of Salisbury and master of the 
rolis to King Richard II., of the writ of subpend, returnable in 
the court of chancery only, gave great efficiency if not expansion 
to the jurisdiction. This process was afterwards extended to 
other matters wholly determinable at the common law; so much 
so, that in the reigns of Henry IV. and V., the commons were 
repeatedly urgent to have the writ of subpena entirely suppressed. 
But though Henry IV., being then hardly warm in his throne, 
gave a palliating answer to their petitions, yet his son put a 
negative at once upon their whole application: and in Edward 
IV.’s time, the process by bill and subpewnd was the daily 
practice of the court. 


In the time of Lord Ellesmere, a.p. 1616, arose the notable 
dispute between the courts of law and equity, whether a court 
of equity could give relief after or against a judgment at common 
law. This contest was so warmly carried on, that :ndictments 
were preferred against the suitors, the solicitors, the counsel, 
and even a master in chancery, fot having incurred a premunire, 
by questioning in a court of equity a judgment in the King’s 
Bench, obtained by gross fraud and imposition. This matter, 
being brought before the king, was by him referred to his 
learned counsel for their advice; who reported so strongly in 
favour of the courts of equity, that his majesty gave judgment 
on their behalf: but, not contented with the irrefragable reasons 
produced by his counsel, ho chose rather to decide the question 
by referring it to the plenitude of his royal prerogative. 

Lord Bacon, who succeeded Lord Ellesmere, reduced the 
practice of the Court of Chancery into a more regular system; 
but did not sit long enough to effect any considerable revolution 
in the science itself. His successors, in the reign of Charles I., 
did little to improve upon his plan: and after the Restoration 
the seal was committed to the Earl of Clarendon, who had with- 
drawn from practice as a lawyer nearly twenty years; and 
afterwards to the Earl of Shaftesbury, who had never practised 
at all. But with Lord Nottingham, in 1673, a new era com- 
menced, In the course of nine years, he built up a system of 
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jurisprudence upon wide and rational foundations, which served 
as a model for succeeding judges, and hence he has been em- 
phatically called “The Father of Equity.” ‘His immediate 
successors availed themselves very greatly of his profound 
learning and judgment. Buta successor was still wanted, who 
should hold the seals for a period long enough to enable him 
to widen the foundation, and complete the structure, begun and 
planned by that illustrious man. Such a successor at length 
appeared in Lord Hardwicke; who presided in the Court of 
Chanccry for twenty years; and his numerous decisions evince 
the most thorough learning, the most exquisite skill, and the 
most elcgant juridical analysis. Few judges have left behind 
them a reputation more bright and enduring; few have had 
so favourable an opportunity of conferring lasting benefits 
upon the jurisprudence of their country; and still fewer have 
improved it by so large, so various, and so important contri- 
butions. 


The Lord Chancellor has from the time of Henry VIII., had 
the assistanee of the Master of the Rolls in administcring justice 
according to the rules of equity. This great officer, who is now 
the custodicr of the public records of the kingdom, was formerly 
the chief merely of the masters in chancery, who carricd out the 
decrees and performed the ministerial functions of that court ; 
Cardinal Wolsey having been, it is said, the first chancellor who 
devolved on the Master of the Rolls the exercise of a consider- 
able branch of the equity jurisdiction of the court. In the course 
of the present century, however, the business of the Court so 
much increased, that it was found necessary to add consider- 
ably to its judicial power, by the appointment of vice-chancellors. 
These several judges heard all matters pending in the Chanccry ; 
not as independent courts, but as representing the Lord 
Chancellor, or Court of Chancery itself; whoso jurisdiction, 
both as a common law court and as a court of equity, has been 
merged in the High Court of Justico, and is exercised in the 
Chancery Division thereof. 


Th’s great court has also absorbed the Court of Admiralty 
the Court of Probate, and the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes. The several jurisdictions, thus transferred, are 
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exercised in a divisional court, styled the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, ; 


The High Court of Admiralty had jurisdiction to detcrmine 
all maritime injurics, arising upon the seas, or in parts out of 
the reach of the common law; and its proceedings were accord- 
ing to the method of the civil law, like those of the ecclesiastical 
courts. It was usually called the Jnstance Court, in contra- 
distinction to a separate court called the Prize Court; which was 
constituted by a special commission, under the great seal, in 
time of war, to decide questions concerning booty of war. 


The Court of Probate was created in 1857, to exercise, in the 
name of the Crown, all the jurisdiction and authority in relation 
to the granting or revoking probate of wills and letters of 
administration of the effects of deccased persons then vested in 
any court or person. It possessed the same powers throughout 
England as the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury previously had in that province. It thus collected into 
itself all the authority of the local ecclesiastical courts in 
matters testamentary, whose duties indeed were principally 
administrative ; for where the deceased left bona notubilia within 
two different dioceses, the jurisdiction belonged to the arch- 
bishop of the province, by way of special prerogative; from 
which, indeed, the court in which these causes were determined 
was called The Prerogative Court, The contentious jurisdiction 
is now either in the County Court or in the High Court. 


The only other Court of original civ7/, as distinguished from 
criminal jurisdiction, whose authority has becn transferred to the 
High Court, is the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial! Causes, 
created also in 1857, to exercisc in the name of the Crown all 
the jurisdiction therotofore vested in any ecclesiastical court or 
person in matters matrimonial. What these matters matri- 
monial are will be explained hereafter. 


VI. From each judge or Division of the High Court, as the 
case may be, an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal. 


The appeal from the superior courts of common law was 
formerly to the Court of Hichequer Chamber, in which the judges 
of two of the Superior Courts of Common Law reviewed the 
decisions of the other Court. The appeal from the Master of the 
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Rolls and from the Vice-chancellors was to the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery; which was either the Lord Chancellor, or the 
two Lords Justices of Appeal, or these three judges collectively. 
The appeal from the Court of Admiralty was to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, whose decision was final. 
From the Court of Probate the appeal was directly to the 
House of Lords. The appeal from the judge ordinary of the 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes was, in certain cases, 
to the full Court, as it was termed, consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor, and certain other judges; in other cases there might 
be an appeal to the House of Lords, 


These several appellate jurisdictions have been transferred to 
the Court of Appeal; which thus becomes also a court of inter- 
mediate appeal from the Courts of Probate and Divorce. For 
from the judgment of this Court an appeal lics, 7 form, to 


VII. Tho House of Lords; but ‘n reality to judges designated 
Lords of Appeal, who need not be peers. They, therefore, 
constitute the supreme court of judicature, having no oriyinal 
jurisdiction over cavses, but only upon appeal, to rectify any 
mistake in law, committed by the courts below. They thus 
exercise the authority to which the House of Peers succeeded 
upon the dissolution of the aula regis. This Court is therefore, 
in all causes the last resort, from whose judgment no further 
appeal is permitted ; butevery subordinate tribunal must conform 
to 1ts determinations; since upon its decision all property must 
finally depend. 


VIII. Before concluding, mention must be made of another 
species of courts, of general jurisdiction and use, which act as 
auxiliarics to, though each is in Jaw a divisional court of, the 
High Court of Justice, viz., the courts of assize and 2/st prius. 


These arc composed of two or more commissioners, who are 
sent by commission under the Great Seal all round the kingdom, 
except London and Middlescx, to try by a jury of the respective 
counties the truth of such matters of fact as are then under 
dispute in the various divisions of the Ifigh Court. They exercise 
their functions by virtue of five several authoritics. 1. The 
commission of the peace. 2. A commission of oyer and terminer. 
3. A commission of general gavl-delivery. 4. A commission of 
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assize, directed to the justices, and others therein named, to take 
assizes in the several counties; that is, to take the verdict of a 
peculiar species of jury, called an assize, which was formerly 
summoned for the trial of landed disputes, but which species of 
jury, by the abolition of real actions, no longer exists. 5. The 
other authority, thut of 7st prius, is a consequence of the 
commission of uassize, being annexed to the office of those 
justices by a statute of Edw. I., and empowers them to try all 
questions of fact issuing out of the High Court of Justice. 
These by the ancient practice were to be tried at Westminster 
in some Easter or Michaclmas term, by ajury returned from 
the county wherein the cause of action arose; but with this 
proviso, nisi prius, unless before the day prefixed the judges of 
assizo came into the county in question; which they were sure 
to do in the vacations preceding cach Easter and Michaclmas 
term. 

The function of these commissioners of assize and nisi prius 
being only to try issues of fact, all they had to do formerly was 
to return to the court above, that is, the Court at Westminster 
wherein the actions were pending, the findings of the jury on 
the matters of fact submitted to them; whereupon the Court 
above procceded either to give judgment, or to hear the parties 
further on the question for whom judgment was to be given. 
These Courts of Ais? Prius were thus distinct tribunals, having 
their duties defincd by the commissions under which they sat; 
but as every judge, and every commissioner of assize when 
engaged iu the excercise of any jurisdiction ussigned to him, is 
now deemed to constitute a divisional court of the High Court 
of Justice, ho may at once, upon the finding of the jury, give 
judgment and award execution. 


These are the several courts of public and general jurisdiction 
throughout the kingdom ; but a portion of the judicial business 
of the country is done in certain special courts, the nature of 
which will be explained in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF COURTS OF A SPECIAL JURISDICTION. 


Or those courts which have a special or peculiar jurisdiction, 
the first to be mentioned are those which take cognizance of 
injuries of an ecclesiastical nature. 


In the time of our Saxon ancestors there was no distinction 
between the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction: the county 
court was as much a spiritual as a temporal tribunal: the rights 
of the church were asserted at the same time, and by the same 
judges, as the rights of the laity. For this purpose the bishop 
of the diocese, and the sheriff .of the county, sat together in the 
Schyremote, and had there the cognizance of all causes, as well 
ecclesiastical as civil: a superior deference being paid to the 
bishop’s opinion in spiritual matters, and to that of the lay 
in temporal. 

William the Conqueror, it is gencrally said, to please the 
clergy, by whom his claims had been warmly espoused, separated 
the ecclesiastical courts from the civil; and prohibited any 
spiritual cause from being tried in the secular courts, command- 
ing the suitors to appear before the bishop only, whose decisions 
were thenceforth to conform to the canon law. King Henry I. 
revived the union of the civil and ecclesiastical courts; but the 
clergy, having in their synod at Westminstcr, 3 Hen. I., ordained 
that no bishop should attend the discussion of temporal causes, 
soon dissolved this newly-effected union. And when Stephen 
was brought in by the clergy, one article of the oath which they 
imposed upon him was, that ccclesiastical persons and eccle- 
siastical causes should be subject only to the bishop’s juris- 
diction. 


Ecclesiastical persons are so still; but the cognizance of the 
two largest divisions of ecclesiastical causes have been transferred 
to civil courts. Testamentary causes were assigned to the 
Court of Probate; matrimonial causes to the Court of Divorce ; 
and both are now heard in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
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Division of the High Court. So that in speaking of the 
ecclesiastical courts, or, as they are often styled, Courts Christian, 
curie christianitatis, one observation must be made, viz.; that 
their jurisdiction is now so very limited, that they possess little, 
if any, of that importance which formerly attached to their 
proceedings. 


1. The Archdeacon’s Court, then, is the most inferior court in 
the whole ecclesiastical polity. It is held, in the archdeacon’s 
absence, before his official, a judge appointed by himself; and 
from it an appeal lies to that of the bishop; viz., 


2. The Consistory Court held in the cathedral, for the trial 
of all ecclesiastical causes arising within the diocese, The 
bishop’s chancellor, or commissary, is the judge; and from his 
sentence an appeal lies to the court of the archbishop of each 
province respectively. 


3. The Court of Arches belongs to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whereof the judge is called the Dean of the Arches ; because 
he anciently held his court in the church of Saint Mary fe Bow 
Sancta Maria de urcubus. His proper jurisdiction is only over 
the thirteen peculiar parishes belonging to the Archbishop in 
London; but his office having been long united with that of 
the Archbishop’s principal official, ho now, in right of the last- 
mentioned office, receives and determines appeals from the 
sentences of all inferior ecclesiastical courts within the province ; 
and entertains original suits sent up to him from the inferior 
ecclesiastical court by Lettcrs of Request. The official principal 
or auditor of the Chancery Court of York is the judge of the 
Court of the Archbishop of York. The judge of each court 
was formerly appointed by the Archbishop ;—and each court 
was an ccclesiastical court. Tho judge is now appointed under 
an Act of Parliament, to which no previous consent of the 
Church in convocation was obtained, as was done when the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction was transferred from the Bishop 
of Rome to the Crown; and the Arches and York Courts are 
therefore said to be lay tribunals, and no longer ecclesiastical 
courts ; although still so called. 

From the judgment of both, an appeal lies to the Queen, as 
supreme head of the Church in England, in the place of the 
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Bishop of Rome, who formerly held this jurisdiction. This 
appeal is heard by 


4. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a civil court 
substituted for the Court of legat:s, judice delegat’, who were 
formerly appointed under the Great Seal, to represent the 
sovereign, and hear appeals made by virtue of the statute 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

Appeals to Nome were always looked upon by the nation with 
an evil eye, as being contrary to the liberty of the subject, the 
honour of the crown, and the independence of the realm; and 
were first introduced in the reign of Stephen, a.p. 1151, at the 
same period that the civil and canon laws were first imported 
into England. A few years afterwards, to obviate this practice 
the Constitutions of Clarendon enacted that appeals ought to 
lie from the archbishop to the king; and are not to proceed 
any further without licence from the crown. But the advantage 
given to the Noman Curia in the reigns of John, and his son 
Henry III., riveted the custom of appealing to Rome in causes 
ecclesiastical so strongly, that it never could be thoroughly 
broken off, till the grand rupture happened in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., when all the jurisdiction previously possessed by 
the pope in matters ccclesiastical was by Convocation, ratified 
by Parliament, transferred to the crown. Thenceforth these 
appeals were heard by the Court of Delegates, till the statute 
of Henry VIII. was in this respect repealed; and the appellate 
jurisdiction of the crown tn Chuncery directed to be exercised 
by the crown in council. Yor that purpose the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, consisting of the lord chancellor, 
and other official and paid judges, was constituted ; and made 
a court of record, with power to punish contempts, and award 
costs. 

It cannot be called an ccelesiastical court, although it exercises 
an appellate ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and may, in so doing, 
have the assistance of some of the bishops as assessors; and no 
one of these courts, except this Judicial Committee, is a court 
of record; no more than was another much more formidable 
jurisdiction, viz., tho court of //igh Commission in causes 
ecclesiastical, erected to vindicate the dignity and peace of 
the church, by reforming ecclesiastical persons, and all manner 
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of errors, heresies, schisms, offences, and enormities. This court 
was abolished temp. 16 Car. I. The attempt that was made 
to revive it, during the reign of James II., served only to 
hasten that prince’s ruin. 


The courts which remain to be mentioncd are either such 
as are instituted to remedy particular wrongs; or those whose 
jurisdiction is cither confined to particular spots, or private and 
special in its nature. Of the first species remain now the 
County Courts, as local courts of bankruptcy, and the. Court 
of the Railway Commissioners. The second class, or those 
courts whose jurisdiction is confined to particular spots, com- 
priscs the courts of the Stannarics, of the Universities, of the 
Cingue Ports, and of the cities and great towns of the kingdom; 
the Forest courts; aud the courts of the Commissioners of 
Sewers. 


5. The London Court of Bankruptcy was a separate court of 
law and equity, having cxclusive jurisdiction in the Metropolis 
until all its powers were transferred to the High Court of 
Justice, one of the judges of which is assigned to act as judge in 
Bankruptcy; and from his judgments an appeal lies to the 
Court of Appeal. 


6. Certain county courts aro Locul Courts of Bankruptcy,—the 
judge having in Bankruptcy, in addition to Ins powers as 
county court judge, all the powers of a judge of the High Court. 
In these local courts must be instituted all procecdings in 
bankruptcy against persons residing or carrying on business in 
the district of the court; but these proceedings may be removed 
to the High Court; to a divisional court of which comprising 
the Judge in Bankruptcy an appeal hes. 


7 The Court of the Railway Commissioners was established to 
carry into cffect the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854; pro- 
hibiting any railway or canal company from withholding reason- 
able facilities for receiving, and delivering traffic, and from 
giving any undue preference to any particular person or com- 
pany, or to any particular traffic, and from subjecting any 
person or company, or any particular traflic, to any undue 
prejudice or disadvantage. Complaints may be made not only 
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by a company, but by a municipal or other corporation, or a 
local or harbour board. Its decisions are generally final: but 
in certain cases there is, and in others there may be, an appeal 
on questions of law to the High Court. 


8. The Stunnary Court for the administration of justice 
among the tinners in Devonshire and Cornwall is a court of 
record, of a private and exclusive nature. It is held before the 
vice-wardcn of the stannaries, in virtue of a privilege granted 
to the workers in the tin mincs there, to sue and be sued only 
in their own courts, that they may not be drawn from their 
business, by attending their law suits in other courts. 


9. The several courts within the city of London, and other 
cities, boroughs, and corporations throughout the kingdom, held 
by prescription, charter, or statute, are also of a private and 
limited character; but it would excecd the design and compass 
of this treatisc, to examine tho nature and extent of their 
several jurisdictions. They arose originally from the favour 
of the Crown to the particular districts, wherein they were 
erected, upon the same principle that hundrced-courts, and the 
like, were established; for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
that they may prosecute their suits and receive justice at home. 
An appeal lies from them to the High Court of Justice. 


10. The Chancellor’s Courts in the two Universities have 
jurisdiction in civil actions, when a scholar or privileged 
person is one of the parties; except where the right of freehold 
is concerned. 


11. The Forest Courts were instituted for the government 
of the royal forests in the different parts of the kingdom, and 
for the punishment of all injurics done to the deer or venison, 
to the vt or greensward, and to the covert in which such dcer 
are lodged. These are the Courts of Attachments, of Regurd, 
of Sweinmote, and of Justice-seat. But since the Revolution the 
forest laws have fallen into entire disuse; and will soon become 
of intcrest only to the antiquary, the policy of modern legislation 
being to remove all traces of the ancient forests and the ob- 
noxious privileges formerly attached to them. Finally there 
are 


12. The Court of the Commissioners of Sewers, whose jurisdic- 
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tion is to overlook the repairs of sea banks and sca walls; and 
the cleansing of rivers, public streams, ditches and other conduits, 
whereby any waters are carried off: and is confined to such 
county or particular district as the commission constituting 
the court shall expressly name. This court is a court of record, 
and may fine and imprison for contempts; and in the execution 
of its duty may proceed by jury, or upon view, and may take 
order for the removal of any annoyances, or the safeguard and 
conservation of the sewers within their commission, either 
according to the laws and customs of Romney Marsh, or other- 
wise at their own discretion. They may also assess such rates, 
or scots, upon the owners of lands within their district, as they 
shall judge necessary; and if any person refuses to pay them, 
the commissioners may levy the same by distress on his goods 
and chattels; or they may by statute sell his freeholds and 
copyholds also, in order to pay such scots or assessments. 

This court will soon, however, be classed with the many 
other tribunals known to law, which have become obsolete. 
The dutics of these commissioners, when appointed, arc so much 
more of an administrative than of a judicial natuic, that powers 
similar to those possessed by the courts of sewers are frecly 
conferred on local bodies, charged with the police of towns and 
populous places. The functions of the commissioners of sewers 
are thus so effectually superscded, that these courts are not 
likely to be ever again called into active opcration. 


Concerning these private, or special courts, it is to be observed, 
that these special jurisdictions, derogating from the gencral 
jurisdiction of the courts of law, are ever strictly restrained, 
and cannot be extended further than the express Ictter of 
their privileges warrants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE COGNIZANCE OF PRIVATE WRONGS. 


In which then of the many courts, mentioned in the preceding 
chapters, are the injurics that can be offered to a man’s person 
or property to be redressed ? This inquiry will be best pursued 
by showing—1. What actions may be brought, or what injuries 
remedied in the ccclesiastical courts. 2. What in the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 
And, 3. What in the several divisions of the High Court of 
Justice itself. This course is adopted because each of the 
divisions of the High Court retains the special jurisdiction of 
the court whose designation it bears; although each division 
has all the powers of the High Court itsclf. 


I. The injurics cognizable by the ecclesiastical courts were 
formerly causes pecuniary, causcs matrimonial, and causes 
testamentary. The jurisdiction of tho two latter branches having 
been transferred to other tribunals, the Courts Christian now 
take cognizance only of 


Pecuniary causes, which arise cither from the withholding 
ecclesiastical dues, or the doing or neglecting some act relating 
to the church, whereby some damage accrues to the plaintiff ; 
towards obtaining a satisfaction for which he may institute a 
suit in the spiritual court. The principal of these is the sub- 
traction or withholding of ¢ithes from the parson or vicar, 
where the right docs not come in question, but only the fuct 
whether or no the tithes allowed to be due are really subtracted. 
It now seldom happens that tithes are sued for in this way ; 
for there is a summary method of proceeding in petty sessions, 
except where the actual title to the tithe or the actual liability 
of the land is in question. And tithcs themselves will ere 
long be a thing of the past, those not previously commuted by 
agreement being now convertible into rent-charges, recoverable 
by distress, in the samo manner as rent reserved on a lease. 

Another pecuniary injury, cognizable in the spiritual court, is 
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the non-payment of ecclesiastical dues to the clergy; as pensions, 
mortuaries, compositions, offerings, and whatsoever falls under 
the denomination of surplice fees, for marriages or other minis- 
terial offices of the church. For ees also, settled and acknow- 
ledged to be due to the officers of the ecclesiastical courts, 
a suit will lie; but not if the riyit is at all disputable; for 
then it must be decided by the common law. 


Under this hcad of pecuniary injuries may also be classed 
spoliation and dilapidution, 

Spoliation is an injury done by one clerk or incumbent to 
another, in taking the fruits of his benefice without any right, 
but under a pretended title, which is remedied by a decree to 
account for the profits so taken. For dilapidutions, which are 
a kind of ecclesiastical waste, cither voluntary, by pulling down, 
or permissive, by suffering the chancel, parsonage, or other 
buildings to decay, an action also lies; and it may be brought 
by the successor against the predecessor, if living, or, if dead, 
then against his executors. But dioccsan surveyors are now 
appointed with authority to inspect ecclesiastical buildings, and 
report what repairs are necessary; and these the incumbent 
must execute, otherwise the benefice muy be sequestered, and 
the repairs made by the bishop. In case of a vacancy, the cost 
of the repairs is a dvbt due from the late incumbent, so that 
the spiritual court is not likely to be much resorted to. 

This court formerly took cognizance of the neglect of repara- 
tions of the church, churchyard, and the like, and a suit might 
have been brought therein for non-payment of a rate mado by 
the churchwardens for that purpose. But after ycars of con- 
troversy, suits for church rates were prohibited, and such rates 
therefore practically abolished. 


The method of proceeding in these courts is according to the 
civil and canon law; first, citwtion, to call the party injuring 
before them; then /ibel, or formal allegation, to set forth the 
complaint; to which succeeds the defendant’s answer upon 
oath; when, if he denics or extenuates the charge, they proceed 
to proofs. Ifthe defendant has any circumstances in defence, he 
may make a defensive allegation, to which he is entitled in his 
turn to the plaintiff’s answer upon oath, and may from thence 
proceed to prov. When the pleadings and proofs are concluded, 
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they are referred to the consideration of a single judge ; who takes 
information by hearing advocates on both sides, and thereupon 
forms his interlocutory decree or definite sentence at his own dis- 
cretion: from which there generally lies an appeal, in the several 
stages alrcady mentioned. 


But the point in which these jurisdictions are defective, is 
that of cnforcing their sentences; for which they have no other 
process but ercommunication; the less and the greater. The 
less excludes the party from the participation of the sacraments: 
the greater excludes him not only from these, but also from the 
company of all Christians. Hcavy as this penalty is, considered 
in a serious light, there are many obstinate or profligate men 
who would despise ecclesiastical censures, for non-payment of 
fees, costs, or other trivial causes. The common law, therefore, 
steps in to the aid of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by giving 
the writ de contumace capiendo, upon which the person who is 
contumacious may be imprisoned, until released by a writ of 
deliverance, or discharged from custody in due course of law. 


II. The matters of which the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice takes cognizance, are 
either testumentary, matrimonial, or maritime causes. “ 


Testamentary suits were originally cognizable in the county 
court; but were afterwards transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the church, as a natural consequence of granting to the bishops 
the administration of intcstates’ effects. This spiritual jurisdic- 
tion was exercised principally in the consistory court of the 
bishop, and in the prerogative court of the metropolitan, till 
transferred to the Court-of Probate, whlch is now merged in the 
High Court. It was, and still is divisible into two branches 
the probate of wills, and the granting of administrations. These, 
when no opposition is made, are granted merely ex officio et 
debitio justitiw, and are then the object of what is called the 
voluntary, and not the contentious jurisdiction. But when a caveat 
is entered against proving the will or granting administration, 
and a suit thereupon follows to determine either the validity of 
the testament, or who has a right to administey; this claim and 
obstruction by the adverse party are an injury to the party 
entitled, and as such are remedied by a decree, cither establish- 
ng the will or granting the administration. 
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Matrimonial Causes, or injuries respecting the rights of 
marriage, constituted also a branch of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, till transferred to a Civil Court expressly constituted for 
them, now also merged in the High Court. The first and 
principal of these causes is, 


1. The suit for a divorce, on the ground of adultery, which is 
brought either by the husband against the wife and her paramour; 
or by the wife against the husband; being maintainable by the 
husband in respect of the simple adultery of the wife; but not 
by the wife against the husband, unless his adultery has been 
coupled with desertion, without reasonable excuse, for two years, 
or with such cruelty as would entitle the wife to a judicial 
separation, or he has been guilty of bigamy, incestuous adultery, 
rape, or an unnatural offence. 


2. The suit for a judicial separation, which lies, when it 
becomes improper that the parties should live together any 
longer ; as through intolerable cruelty, adultery, a perpetual 
disease, and the like. This unfitness for the marriage state is 
looked upon as an injury to the suffering party ; and for this the 
law administers the remedy of a judicial sepuration. 


3. Tho next species of matrimonial cause is a consequence 
drawn from one of the two former, which is the suit for aliinony, 
or maintenance: which suit the wife may have against her 
husband, if he neglects or refuses to make her an allowance 
suitable to her station in life, 


4, The suit for restitution of conjugal rights is brought when- 
ever either the husband or wife is guilty of the injury of sub- 
traction, or lives separate from the other without any sufficient 
reason; in which case they will be ordered, for they cannot be 
compelled to come together again, if either party be weak 
enough to desire it, contrary to the inclination of the other. 


5. The suit for nullity may be brought if sufficient cause 
existed provious to the marriage, such as rondered it unlawful 
ab initio, that is to say, corporal imbecility. 


6. A suit may also be brought for declaring the validity of a 
marriage, or the legitimacy of the offspring; in order that the 
plaintiff may have his legitimacy, or his right to be deemed a 
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natural born subject, or the validity of his own marriage, or that 
of his father and mother, or grandfather and grandmother 
ascertained and declared. Finally, there is, 


7. The suit causa juctitationis matrimonii; which may be 
brought when one maliciously gives out that he or she is married 
to the other, in order that he or she may be enjoined perpetual 
silence upon that head; the only remedy that can be given for 
this injury. 


The interference of the court in these cases is sought by 
petition, filed in the registry; on which a citation issues to the 
respondent, requiring him to appear and answer the matters 
alleged against him. To this answer, when made, the complain- 
ant replies; the respondent, if necd be, making further answer; 
the ¢ssues ultimately joined between the partics being next ordered 
for trial, either by the court itself or by a jury if either of the 
parties so require. 


Maritime causes are such injuries, which though they are in 
their nature of common law cognizance, yet being committed on 
the high seas, out of the reach, as was supposed, of the ordinary 
courts of justice, were remedicd in the High Court of Admiralty 
till its functions were merged in the High Court. If part of 
any contract, or other cause of action, arose upon the sea, and part 
upon the land, the common law excluded the Admiralty court; 
for, part belonging properly to one cognizance and part to 
another, the common law took place of the particular. Therefore, 
though pure maritime acquisitions, which are earned on the 
high seas, as seamen’s wages, were one proper object of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction, even though the contract for them had 
been made upon land; yet, in general, if there had been a 
contract made in England, and to be executed upon the seas, as 
a charter-party that a ship should sail to Jamaica; these kinds 
of mixed contracts belonged, not to the Admiralty jurisdiction, 
but to the courts of common law. Such questions can no 
longer arise, as the divisional court, by which the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty is now exercised, has all the powers and 
authority of the High Court of Justice. It has likewise, in 
cases of prize, in time of war betwcen our own nation and 
another, or between two other nations, which are taken at sea, 
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and brought into our ports, an exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine the same according to the law of nations. 


III. These exceptional injuries disposed of, there remain to be 
considered the injuries cognizable by the High Court of Justice; 
as to which only one remark need be made, viz., that all 
possible injuries whatsoever that do not fall within the exclusive 
cognizance of the other tribunals, are for that very reason 
within the cognizance of this court. For it is a settled and 
invariable principle, that overy right when withheld must have 
a remedy, and every injury its proper redress. The explana- 
tion of these injuries, and their remedies, will occupy many 
subsequent chapters. But before concluding the present, it 
is desirable to mention two species of injuries, whose nature 
justifies immediate consideration: and these are, either when 
justice is delayed by an inferior court that has proper cognizance 
of the cause; or when such inferior court takes upon itself 
to examine a cause without authority. 


1. The first of these injuries, refusal or neglect cf justice, is 
remedied by a writ of procedendo ad judicitum issuing from 
the Queen’s Bench Division, where judges of any subordinate 
court delay the parties; for that they will not give judgment, 
either on the one side or on the other, when they ought so to 
do. In this case a procedendo is awarded, commanding them 
to proceed to judgment; but without specifying any particular 
judgment, for that, if erroneous, may be set aside on an appeal: 
and upon farther neglect or refusal, the judges of the infcrior 
court may be punished for their contempt, by writ of attacliment. 
A procedendo, however, is rarely resorted to, the remedy by 
mandamus being preferable. 


The writ of mandamus is 8 command, issuing also from the 
Queen’s Bench Division, in the name of the sovereign, and 
directed to any person, corporation, or inferior court requiring 
them to do some particular thing which appertains to their 
office and duty, and which the Court has been informed and 
supposes to be consonant to right and justice. A mandumus 
lies, for instance, to compel the admission or restoratiou of the 
party applying to any office or franchise of a public nature; to 
academical degrees; for the surrender of the regalia of a corpora- 

G2 
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tion ; to oblige bodies corporate to affix their common seal; 
to compel the holding of a court; and for an infinite number 
of other purposes. It issues to the judges of an inferior court, 
commanding them to do justice according to their office, when- 
ever the same is delayed; as to enter up judgment; to hear an 
appeal; to swear a churchwarden, and the like. This writ is 
grounded on the oath of the party injured, of his own right, and 
the denial of justice below: whercupon a rule is made, directing 
the party complained of to show cause why a writ of mandamus 
should not issue: and, if he shows no sufficient cause, the writ 
itself is issued, at first in the alternative, either to do thus, or 
signify some reason to the contrary ; to which a return, or answer, 
must be made at a certain day. And, if the inferior judge, or 
other person returns an insufficient reason, then there issues a 
peremptory mandumus, to do the thing absolutely: to which no 
other return is admitted, but obedience. If theinferior judge or 
other person makes no return, or fails in his obedience, is he 
punishable for his contempt by attachment. If, however, he 
returns a sufficicnt cause, although it should be false in fact, the 
court will not try the truth of the fact on affidavit ; but will for 
the present believe him, and proceed no further on the mandamus ; 
in which case the party injured may adopt one of two courses. 
He may either have an action against the defendant for his false 
return, and, if it be found to be false, he shall in such action 
recover damages equivalent to the injury sustained ; or he may 
plead to the return as if it were a defence to an ordinary action. 
The plaintiff, if ultimately successful in either course, has a 
peremptory raandamus to the defendant to dohis duty. In many 
cases, however, the decision of the Court on the giving or 
refusing of the rule is accepted by the parties. 


2. The other injury, which is that of encroachment of juris- 
diction, or calling one coram non judice, to answer in a court 
that has no legal cognizance of the cause, is also a grievance, 
for which the law provides a remedy by the writ of prohibition, 
issuing likewise from the Queen’s Bench Division—directed 
to the judge and parties to a suit in any inferior court, 
commanding them to cease from the prosecution thereof, upon 
a suggestion, that either the cause originally, or some 
collateral matter arising therein, does not belong to that juris- 
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diction, but to the cognizance of some other court. And if 
either the judge or the party shall proceed after such prohibition, 
an attachment may be had against them, to punish them for the 
contempt, at the discretion of the Court that awarded it; and an 
action will lie against them, to repair the party injured in 
damages. 


The party who secks a prohibition usually applies for 
a rule calling upon the party to be prohibited, and the other 
party interested in the question between them, to show cause 
why a writ of prohibition should not issue. This rule is made 
absolute at the expiration of the time allowed for showing cause, 
unless cause be shown; in which case the rule is discharged, 
the writ issues, or the party applying for it is directed to declare 
in prohibition, which however is a very unusual proceeding. 
In the latter cvent the party secking the intervention of the 
court must set out the proceedings in the court below to 
which he objects, and after trial of facts disputed, or argument 
as to the law involved, as in the case of an ordinary action, 
judgment is given that the writ of prohibition do or do not 
issue. When issued there is no course open to the parties but 
obedience, which will, if necessary, be enforced by attachment. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF WRONGS, AND THEIR REMEDIES, RESPECTING THE RIGHTS OF 
PERSONS. 


THE remedies obtainable in the High Court of Justice for 
injuries or private wrongs of any denomination whatsoever 
now fall to be considcred; the ground, so to speak, having been 
so far cleared for that purpose. 

The superior courts of common law and the Court of Chancery 
have been merged in the High Court of Justice; but each 
of the divisions which may be said to have succeeded to these 
courts, possesses the same general and special authorities as 
the tribunal, which it represents, exercised before this fusion 
took place. It will therefore be convenient, firstly, to define 
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the several injuries heretofore cognizable by the courts of common 
law, with the respective remedies applicable to each particular 
injury, pointing out in what cases relief was more appropriately 
sought in cquity ; second/y, to describe the several branches of 
jurisdiction heretofore excrcised by he Court of Chancery; and, 
thirdly, to explain the method of obtaining these various remedies 
by action. And in dealing with the first branch of this inquiry, 
such wrongs only will be mentioned as may be committed in 
the mutual intcrcourse between subject and subject: the 
injuries that may occur between the crown and the subject 
being scparately considered hereafter, as the remedy in such 
cases is generally of a peculiar nature. 


Now, since all wrong may be considered as merely a privation 
of right, the plain natural remedy for every species of wrong is 
the being put in possession of that right, whereof the party 
injured is deprived. This may either be effected by a specific 
delivery or restoration of the subject-matter in dispute to the 
legal owner; as when lands or goods are unjustly withheld: 
or, Where that is not a possible, or at least not an adequate 
remedy, by making the sufferer a pecuniary satisfaction in 
damages: as in case of assault, breach of contract, &ec.: to 
which damages the party injured has acquired an inchoate right, 
the instant he receives the injury, though such right be not fully 
ascertained till the damages are legally assessed. 


But in order to apply the remedy, it is necessary to ascertain 
the complaint. The several kinds of private wrongs will 
therefore be enumerated which may be afforded to the rights 
of either a man’s person or his property. For as rights were 
divided into those of persons, and those of things, so the same 
general distribution of injuries must be made into such as affect 
the rights of persuns, and such as affect the rights of property. 


The rights of persons are either absolute or relutive: absolute, 
being such as belong to private men, considered merely as in- 
dividuals, or single persons; and relative, such as are incident to 
them as members of socicty. And the absolute rights of each 
individual are the right of personal security, the right of personal 
liberty, and the right of private property. 


I. The injuries which affect the personal security of individuals, 
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are either against their lives, their limbs, their bodies, their 
health, or their reputations. 


1. Injuries affecting the life of man constitute one of the 
most atrocious specics of crimes; yet until recently, these could 
not be made the subject of complaint in a civil suit. An 
action now lies for the benefit of the wife, husband, parent, or 
child of the deceased. And the jury may direct in what 
proportion the damages shall be divided among those for whose 
benefit it is brought. 


2,3. Injuries affecting the limbs or bodies of individuals may 
be committed—l. By threats of bodily hurt. Here the party 
menaced may either apply to a magistrate, to have the offender 
bound over in recognizances to keep the peace; or he may sue 
for damages in a civil action. 2. By assault ; which is an attempt 
or offer to beat another, without touching him: as if one lifts up 
his cane, or his fist, in a threatening manner at another; or 
strikes at him, but misses him: here the party injured may 
have redress by an action for damages. 3. By buttery ; which 
is the unlawful beating of another. The leas* touching of 
another’s person wilfully, or in anger, is a battery; for the law 
cannot draw the line between different degrees of violence, and 
therefore totally prohibits the first and lowest stage of it; every 
man’s person being sacred, and no other having a right to 
meddle with it, in any the slightest manner. But battery is, in 
some cases, justifiable; as where one who has authority, a parent 
or master, gives modcrate correction to his child, his scholar, or 
his apprentice. So if one strikes mo first, or even only assaults 
mo, I may striko in my own defence; and, if sued for it, may 
plead son assault demesne, or that it was the plaintiffs own 
original assault that occasioned it. So in defence of my goods or 
possession: if a man endeavours to deprive me of them, I may 
justify laying hands upon him to prevent him; and in case he 
persists with violence, I may proceed to beat him away. Thus, 
too, in the exercise of an office, as that of churchwarden or 
beadle, @ man may lay hands upon another to turn him out of 
church, and prevent his disturbing the congregation. And, if 
sued for this or the like battery, he may sot forth the whole case, 
and plead that he laid hands upon him gently, molliter munus 
tmpvusuit, for this purpose. On account of these causes of justi- 
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fication, battery is defined to be the unlaw/ul beating of another ; 
for which the remedy is for the assault, by action for damages. 
4. By wounding ; which consists in giving another some dangerous 
hurt, and is an aggravated species of battery. 5. By mayhem; 
which is an injury still more atrocious, and consists in violently 
depriving another of the usc of a member proper for his defence 
in fight. The same remedial action lies to recover damages for 
this injury ; an injury which, when wilful, no motive can justify 
but necessary self-preservation. 

These injuries are all in their nature direct. There are others 
which are termed consequential, as resulting from wrongful acts 
or neglects. Thus, if a passenger is injured by the want of care 
of the driver of a coach, or one sustains an injury owing to the 
negligence of a carman, the owner of the coach in the first case, 
the carman’s master in the second, is liable in an action for 
damages; for it was the duty of the owner and master in each 
ease to employ careful servants. If, on the other hand, the 
driver or the carman did the injury wilfully, even if in the 
master’s service, he and not the owner or master, is liable. Con- 
sequential injuries may also be sustained from a bull, ram, 
monkey, or other animal being Icft at large, or not properly 
taken care of; and the owner will in such case be liable to the 
party injured, provided he can be shown to have been aware of 
the mischievous propensities of the animal. Butif the party 
injured have imprudently exposed himself, or by his own negli- 
gence have conduced to the accident, he cannot maintain an 
action. 


4, Injuries affecting a man’s health may be occasioned by any 
one selling him bad provisions or wine; by the exercise of a 
noisome trade, which infects the air in his neighbourhood; or 
by the neglect or unskilful management of his physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary. The remedy is by action for damages; and in 
some cases, a8 in that of nuisances, the party injured may 
proceed by complaint to the local authorities, or by indictment. 


5. Lastly ; injuries affecting a man’s reputation are, first, by 
slanderous words, tending to his damage ; as if a man maliciously 
utter any false tale of another, which may either endanger him 
in law, by impeaching him of some heinous crime, as to say that 
a man has poisoned another, or is perjured; or which may 
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exclude him from society, as to charge him with having an in- 
fectious disease; or which may impair or hurt his trade or live- 
lihood, as to call a tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, 
or a lawyor a knave. But with regard to words, that do not 
upon the face of them import such defamation as will be injurious, 
it is necessary that the plaintiff should aver some particular 
damage to have happened; which is called laying his action 
with a per quod. Asif I say of an agent that he is an unprin- 
cipled man, he cannot for this bring any action against me, 
unless he can show some special loss by it, as that it was said to 
a person about to employ him, but who in consequence did not 
do so; in which case he may bring his action against me for 
saying he was an unprinzipled man, per quod he lost the profits 
of the intended employment. Mere scurrility, or opprobrious 
words, which neither in themselves import, nor are in fact 
attended with, any injurious effects, will not support an action. 
So scandals, which.concern matters merely spiritual, as to call a 
man a heretic, will not afford ground for an action; unless any 
temporal damage ensues, which may be the foundation for a per 
guod. Words of heat and passion, as to call a maa a rogue and 
a rascal, if productive of no ill consequence, and not of any of 
the dangerous species before mentioned, are not actionable; 
neither are words spoken in a friendly manner, as by way of 
advice, admonition, or concern, without any tincture or circum- 
stance of ill-will; for,in both these cases, they are not maliciously 
spoken, which is part of the definition of slander. Within which 
last category fall communications as to the character of servants, 
advice as to dealing with tradesmen, and other statements of a 
like nature, which constitute what are called privileged com- 
munications. These the law supposes to have been not mali- 
ciously spoken, @ presumption which may, however, be rebutted 
by proof of express malice on the part of the defendant. If the 
defendant be able to justify, and prove the words to be true, no 
action lies, even though special damage has ensued: for then it 
is no slander or false tale. Asif I can prove the tradesman a 
bankrupt, the physician a quack, the lawyer a knave, this will 
destroy their respective actions: for though there may be 
damage sufficient accruing from it, yet, if the fact be true, it is 
damnum absque injuria ; and where there is no injury, the law 
gives no remedy. : 
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A second way of affecting a man’s reputation is by printed or 
written libels, pictures, signs, and the like; which set him in an 
odious or ridiculous light, and thereby diminish his reputation, 
as by publishing of an attorncy ironically, that he was “an 
honest lawyer.” With rogard to libels in general, there are, 
as in many other cases, two remedies; one by indictment, and 
another by action. ‘The former is for the public offence; for 
every libel has a tendency to a breach of the peace, by provoking 
the person libelled to break it. This offence was formerly the 
same, in point of law, whether the matter contained in the libel 
were truo or false; and the defendant, on an indictment for 
publishing a libel, was therefore not allowed to allege the 
truth of it by way of justification. But the law in this respect 
has been altered, and the defendant may allege the truth of the 
matters charged, and that it was for the public benefit that they 
should be published. For the truth of the libel is not a defence, 
unless the publication was for the public benefit. And if, after 
such a plea being maintained, the defendant is convicted, the 
court may, in pronouncing sentence, consider whether the guilt 
of the defendant is aggravated or mitigated thereby. 

In the remedy by action, the defendant might always, on the 
other hand, as for words spoken, justify the truth of the facts, 
and show that the plaintiff had received no injury at all. And 
he may now give in evidence, in mitigation of damages, that 
he offered an apology before action, or as soon afterwards as he 
had an opportunity in case the action was commenced before, 
To encourage a wholesome independence in the press, a news- 
paper, or other periodical publication, has the further privilege 
of pleading that the libel was inserted without malice, and 
without negligence, and that before action, or at the earliest 
opportunity afterwards, a full apology was inserted; or if the 
paper be ordinarily published at intervals exceeding one week, 
that an offer had been made to publish the apology in any 
newspaper selected by the plaintiff. With such a plea money 
may be paid into court by way of amends; and if the jury 
considor the sum sufficient, they must find their verdict for the 
defendant. 


What has been said with regard to words spoken, will also 
hold with regard to libels by writing or printing. But many 
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words which, spoken merely, are not actionable, become so if 
written. Thus, to say of a man that he is a swindler, unless 
in relation to his trade or business, is not actionable, whilst to 
print or write of him, that he is so, is actionable. For speaking 
the words “ rogue” and “ rascal” an action will not lie; but if 
these are written and published, an action will lie. As to signs 
or pictures, it seems necessary always to show the inport and 
application of the scandal; otherwise it cannot appear, that 
such libel by picture was understood to be levelled at the 
plaintiff. 


A third way of destroying or injuring a man’s reputation is by 
preferring an indictment against him; which, under the mask 
of public spirit, may be made the engine of private enmity. 
For this, however, the law gives a remedy in damages, either by 
an action of conspiracy, which cannot be brought but against 
two at the least; or, by a special action for a malicious pro- 
secution. 


II. The violation of the right of personal liberty, may be 
effected by a false imprisonment, which the law not only 
punishes as @ crime, but gives also a private reparation to the 
party; as well by removing the actual confincment for the 
present, as, after it is over, by subjecting the wrongdoer to 
an action. 


To constitute the injury of false imprisonment there are two 
points requisite: 1. The detention of the person; and, 2. The 
unlawfulness of such detention. Every confinement of the 
person is an imprisonment, whether it be in a common prison, 
or in a private house, or even by forcibly detaining one in the 
public streets. Unlawful or falsc imprisonment consists in such 
confinement or detention without sufficient authority. The 
remedy is of two sorts: the one removing the injury; the other 
making satisfaction for it. And the means of removing the 
actual injury is by writ of habeas corpus. 


Of this writ, the most celebrated in the law, there are various 
kinds, ex. gra., the habeas corpus ad prosequendum, testificandum, 
deliberandum, &c.; which issue when it is necessary to remove 
& prisoner, in order to prosecute or bear testimony in any court, 
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or to be tried in the proper jurisdiction wherein the fact was 
committed. 

The great and efficacious writ, in all manner of illegal 
confinement, is, however, the fabeas corpus ad suljiciendum ; 
directed to the person detaining another, and commanding him to 
produce the body of the prisoner, with the day and cause of his 
caption and detention, ad faciendum subjiciendum et recipiendum, 
to do, submit to, and receive whatsoever the judge or court 
awarding such writ shall consider in that behalf. This is a high 
prerogative writ, which may be issued by any of the courts; 
and in vacation by a judge at chambers. If it is issued in 
vacation, it is usually returnable before the judge himself who 
has awarded it, and he proceeds by himself thereon; unless the 
Bittings of the court intervene, and then it may be returned in 
court. 


It is necessary to show some probable cause for the writ being 
issued ; for when once granted, the person to whom it is directed 
can return no satisfactory excuse for not bringing up the body 
of the prisoner. If it issued of mere course, without showing 
to the court or judge some reasonable ground for awarding it, a 
traitor or felon under sentence of death, a soldier or mariner in 
the queen’s service, a wife, a child, a relation, or a domestic, 
confined for insanity, or other prudential reasons, might obtain 
a temporary enlargement by suing out a habeas corpus, though 
sure to be remanded as soon as brought up to the court. But 
if, on the other hand, a probable ground be shown, that the 
party is imprisoned without just cause, and therefore has a right 
to be delivered, the writ of habeas corpus is then a writ of right, 
which ‘may not be denied, but ought to be granted to every 
“man that is committed, or detained in prison, or otherwise 
‘restrained, though it be by the command of the king, the privy 
“ council, or any other.” 


In the outset of this treatise tho personal liberty of the subject 
was shown to be a natural inherent right, which could not be 
forfeited unless by the commission of crime, and which ought 
not to be abridged without the special permission of the law. 
Yet early in the reign of Charles I. the King’s Bench, relying on 
some arbitrary precedents, determined that they could not upon 
a habeas corpus either bail or deliver a prisoner, though im- 
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prisoned without any cause assigned, in case he was committed 
by the special command of the king, or by the lords of the privy 
council. This produced the petition of riyht, 3 Car. I., which 
enacts that no freeman hereafter shall be so imprisoned or de- 
tained. But when, in the following year, Selden and others 
were committed by the lords of the council, in pursuance of the 
king’s special command, under a general charge of “ notable 
‘ contempts and stirring up sedition against the king and govern- 
“ ment,” the judges delayed for two terms to deliver an opinion 
how far such a charge was bailable. And when at length they 
agreed that it was, they annexed a condition of finding sureties 
for good behaviour, which still protracted their imprisonment; 
the chief justice, Sir Nicholas Hyde, at the same time declaring, 
“that if they were again remanded for that cause, perhaps the 
* court would not afterwards grant a habeas corpus, being already 
“made acquainted with the cause of the imprisonment.” But 
this was heard with indignation and astonishment by every 
lawyer present; according to Selden’s own account of the matter, 
whose resentment was not cooled at the distance of four-and- 
twenty years. 

These evasions gave rise to the statute 16 Car. I. c. 10, which 
enacts, that if any person be committed by the king, or privy 
council, he shall have granted unto him, without any delay 
upon any pretence whatsoever, a writ of habeas corpus, upon 
demand or motion made to the King’s Bench or Common Pleas; 
who shall thereupon, within three court days after the return is 
made, examine and determine the legality of such commitment, 
and do what to justice shall appertain, in delivering, bailing, or 
remanding such prisoner. Yet still in the case of Jenks, who in 
1676 was committed by the king in council for a turbulent 
speech at Guildhall, new shifts were made use of to prevent his 
enlargement by law; and in other cases vexatious devices were 
practised to detain state-prisoners in custody. But whoever 
will attentively consider English history, may observe, that the 
flagrant abuse of any power has always been productive of a 
struggle; which either discovers the exercise of that power to 
be contrary to law, or, if legal, restrains it for the future. This 
was the case in the present instance. The oppression of an 
Obscure individual gave birth to the Habeus Corpus Act, 31 
Car. II. c. 2; which requires the chancellor or any of the judges, 
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when applied to by, or on behalf of, any person committed for 
any crime, unless for treason or felony expressed in the warrant, 
or unless he is convicted or charged in execution by legal process, 
to award a /abeas corpus for such prisoner returnable imme- 
diately; and upon the return to discharge the party, if bailable, 
upon his giving security to appear and answer to the accusation 
in the proper court of judicature. The statute requires the 
writ to be returned and the prisoner brought up, within a 
limited time, according to the distance, not exceeding in any 
case twenty days ;—2, imposes a penalty on officers and keepers 
neglecting to make a due return;—3, enacts that no person 
once delivered by habeas corpus shall be committed for the same 
offence, on penalty of 500/.; and provides for every person com- 
mitted for treason or felony being, if he requires it, in the first 
week of the next term, or on the first day of the next session 
of oyer and terminer, indicted in that term or session, or else 
admitted to bail: unless the king’s witnesses cannot be produced 
at that time; and if acquitted, or if not indicted and tricd in 
the second term or session, that he shall be discharged from his 
imprisonment for such imputed offence. Finally, the lord 
chancellor or any judge denying the writ forfeits to the party 
aggrieved the sum of 500/. 

This is the substance of that great statute, which extends only 
to the case of commitments for such criminal charge as can pro- 
duce no inconvenience to public justice by a temporary cnlarge- 
ment of the prisoner; all other cases of unjust imprisonment 
being left to the habeas corpus at common law. But even upon 
writs at the common law it is expected by the court that the 
writ shall be immediately obeyed. So that the remedy is now 
complete for removing the injury of illegal confinement. 

The operation of the writ of habeas corpus is by no means 
confined to the liberation of the person on whose behalf it is 
issued from illegal confinement in prison; it also extends its 
influence to remove every unjust restraint of personal freedom 
in private life, though imposed by a husband ora father. When, 
however, a woman or children are brought up by a habeas corpus, 
the court will only set them free from an improper or unreason- 
able confinement ;—it cannot and will not, for instance, determine 
the validity of a marriage, or the right to the guardianship of 
infants, but will leave the person whose liberty is infringed to 
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choose where he will go: and if there be any ground to fear 
that he will be seized in returning from the court, he will be 
sent home under the protection of an officer. If a child is too 
young to have any discretion of its own, the court will deliver it 
into the custody of its parents, or the person who appears to be 
its legal guardian. 


The remedy, by way of satisfaction, for a false imprisonment, 
is by an action: and therein the party shall recover damages 
for the injury he has reccived. 


III. With regard to the third absolute right of individuals, 
or that of private property, the cujoyment of it, when acquired, 
is strictly a personal right. Its nature and origin, and the means 
of its acquisition or loss, were considered in the second book, 
which relates to the rights of things. As the wrongs, then, that 
affect these rights must be referred to the corresponding division 
in the present book, it will be more easy to consider together, 
rather than in a separate view, the injurics that may be offered 
to the enjoyments, as well as to the riyhts of property. 


The injuries next to be considered are those which affect the 
relative rights of individuals; viz.,as husband and wife, parent 
and child, guardian and ward, master and servant. 


I. Injurics that may be offcred to a person, considered as a 
husband, are principally three: awbduction, or taking away a man’s 
wife ; adultery, or criminal conversation with her; and beating 
or otherwise abusing her. 1. Abduction may either be by fraud 
and persuasion, or open violence : the law in both cases supposing 
force and restraint, the wife having no power to consent. The 
remedy is by action for damages. 2. Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with a man’s wife is,as a public crime, left to 
the coercion of the spiritual courts; yet, for the civil injury, 
the law gives a specics of satisfaction to the husband, by 
enabling him to claim damages in a suit for a divorce against 
the adulterer. These damages are increased and diminished 
by circumstances; as the rank and fortune of tho plaintiff 
and defendant; the relation or connection between them; the 
seduction or otherwise of the wife, founded on her previous 
behaviour and character: and the profligacy of the husband. 
3. The third injury is that of beating a man’s wife, or otherwise 
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ill-using her; for which the law gives the usual remedy to 
recover damages. 


II. The injury that may be offered to a person in the relation 
of a parent is that of abduction, or taking away of the child, for 
which the law gives an action for the value of the lost services 
of the child, who is, in this instance, regarded as a servant ; 
for if is only in the character of maséer that the action is main- 
tainable. In such an action, however, damages may be given, 
not only as compensation for the lost services, but also, where 
the child is a female and has beon seduced, for the wounded 
feelings of the parent. 


III. Of a similar nature to the last is the relation of guardian 
and ward; and the like action which is given to a father, the 
guardian also has for recovery of damages, when his ward is 
taken away from him. But the usual method of redressing all 
complaints relating to wards and guardians is by an application 
to the Chancery Division of the High Court, which is the supreme 
guardian, and has the superintendent jurisdiction of all the 
infants in the kingdom. 


IV. To the relation between master and servant, and the 
rights accruing therefrom, there are two species of injuries 
incident. The one is, retaining a man’s hired servant before 
his time has expired; the other is beating or confining him in 
such a manner that he is not able to perform his work. And 
for either injury the law gives him a remedy by action for the 
damages which he has sustained, or for the valuc of the servant’s 
labour. The master may also have an action against the servant 
for the non-performance of his agreement. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF INJURIES TO PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Tue injuries that may be offered to the rights of personal 
property, are either to the rights of property in possession, or to 
those that are in action only. 


I. The rights of personal property in possssion are liable to 
two species of injuries: 1. The amotion or deprivation of that 
possession: and 2, The abuse or damage of the chattels, while 
the possession continues in the legal owner. 


The former, or deprivation of possession, is also divisible 
into branches: the unlawful fuking them away ; and the unlawful 
detaining them, though the original taking might be lawful. 


And first of an unlawful taking. When I once have gained 
a rightful possession of any goods or chattels, whoever cither by 
fraud or force dispossesses me of them, is guilty of a transgres- 
sion against the Jaw of society, which is a kind of secondary law 
of nature. For there must be an end of all social commerce unless 
private possessions be secured from unjust invasions; and, if an 
acquisition of goods by cither force or fraud were allowed to be 
a sufficient title, all property would soon be confined to the most 
strong, or the most cunning: and the weak and simple-minded 
part of mankind, which is by far the most numerous division, 
could never be secure of their possessions. 


The wrongful taking of goods being thus an injury, the next 
consideration is, what particular remedy the law has given for 
it. And this is, firstly, the restitution of the goods themselves 
wrongfully taken, with damages for the loss sustained. This is 
effected by an action of replevin, which is chiefly resorted to in 
one instance of an unlawful taking, that of a wrongful distress, 
but lies upon any unlawful taking whatever. This and the 
action of definue are the only actions in which the specific 
possession of the identical chattel is restored to the owner. 


A replevin is founded upon a distress taken wrongfully : being 
x 
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a re-delivery of the pledge, or thing taken in distress, to the 
owner; upon his giving security to try the right of the distress, 
and to restore it, if the right be adjudged against him, These 
replevins, or re-deliveries of goods detained from the owner to 
him, are granted by the registrar of the county court of the 
district, in which the distress is taken, upon security being 
given to him by the replevisor, 1, that he will pursue his action 
against the distrainor, and, 2, that if the right be determined 
against him he will return the distress. And as the end of all 
distresses is only to compel the party distrained upon to satisfy 
the debt or duty owing from him, this end is as well answered by 
such security as by retaining the distress itself. The registrar, 
therefore, on receiving security, causes the chattels taken in 
distress to be restored to the party distrained upon, making use 
of force, if necessary ; and the party replevying is then bound to 
bring his action of replevin, whercin he complains of the trespass 
committed upon him by the scizure of his goods; and the dis- 
trainor, who is now the defendant, makes avowry; that is, he 
avows taking the distress in his own right, and scts forth the 
reason of it,as for rent arrear, damage done, or other cause; or 
else, if he justifies in another’s right as his bailiff or servant, 
he is said to make cognizance; that is, he acknowledges the 
taking, but insists that such taking was legal, as he acted by 
the command of one who had a right to distrain. On the 
merits of either avowry or cognizanco, the action is decided. 
If determined for the plaintiff, viz., that the distress was wrong- 
ful, he has got his goods back, and shall keep them, and recover 
damages: if the defendant prevails, then he shall have a writ 
de retorno habendo, whereby the goods or chattels, which were 
distrained and then replevied, are returned again into his 
custody, to be sold or otherwise disposed of, as if no replevin 
had been made, 


Deprivation of possession may also be by an unlawful 
detainer, though the original taking was lawful. As if I lend a 
man a horse, and he afterwards refuses to restore it, this injury 
consists in the detaining, and not in the original taking, and the 
regular method for me to recover possession is by action of 
detinue. In this action of detinue, it is necessary to ascertain the 
thing detained, in such manner as that it may be specifically 
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known and recovered. Therefore it cannot be brought for 
money, corn, or the like: for that cannot be known from other 
money or corn; unless it be in a bag or sack, for then it may be 
marked. In order therefore to ground this action which is only 
for detaining, these points are necessary: 1, that the defendant 
came lawfully into possession of the goods; 2, that the plaintiff 
have a property; 3, that the goods themselves be of some 
value; and, 4, that they be ascertained in point of identity. 
Upon this the court, if judgment be for the plaintiff, assesses the 
value of the goods detained, and also damages for the detention. 
If a re-delivery is impossible, damages only may be assessed. So 
if the chattels have been re-delivered to the owner, after action 
brought, damages for the detention only need be assessed; the 
judgment in this action being generally conditional; that the 
plaintiff recover the goods, or if they cannot be had, their value, 
and damages for the detention. 

There is another action by which to obtain a satisfaction for 
the wrongful taking, or detention of chattels, viz., the action of 
trover and conversion, which was originally an actio 1 for recovery 
of damages against such person as had found another’s goods, 
and refused to deliver them on demand, but converted them to his 
own use; from which finding and converting, it was called an 
action of trover and conversion. In this action it was not requisite 
to describe the goods; and ultimately actions of trover were per- 
mitted to be brought against any man, who had in his posses- 
sion, by any means whatsoever, the personal goods of another, 
and sold them or used them without the consent of the owner, 
or refused to deliver them when demanded. The injury lies in 
the conversion: for any man may take the goods of another into 
his possession if he finds them; but no finder is allowed to 
acquire a property therein, unless the owner be unknown: and 
therefore he must not convert them to his own use, which the 
law presumes him to do, if he refuses to restore them to the 
owner: for which reason such refusal alone is primd facie 
evidence of a conversion. The fact of the finding, or trover, is 
therefore totally immaterial: for if the plaintiff proves that the 
goods are Ais property, and that the defendant had them in his 
possession, it is sufficient. Buta conversion must be proved: 
and then the plaintiff shall recover damages, equal to the value 
of the thing converted. 

x 2 
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As to the damage that may be offered to things personal, 
while in the possession of the owner, as hunting a man’s deer, 
shooting his dogs, poisoning his cattle, or in anywise taking from 
the value of any of his chattels, these are injuries for which 
the obvious remedy is by an action for damages. It is not 
material whether the damage be done by the defendant himself, 
or his servants by his direction; for the action lies against the 
master as well as the servant. And if a man keeps a dog or 
other brute animal, used to do mischief, as by worrying sheep, 
or the like, the owner must answer for the consequences, if 
he knows of such evil habit, which is called the scienter. 


II. The injuries affecting the right of things in action, or such 
rights as arise from contract, were explained in the preceding 
book. The violation, or non-performance, of these contracts 
might be extended into as great a variety of wrongs, as the rights 
which were then considered. They may usefully however be 
confined to breaches of contracts express, and of contracts (mplied. 

Express contracts include three species: debts, covenants, and 
promises, 


1. The legal acceptation of debt is, a sum of moncy due by 
certain and express agreement: as by a bond for a determinate 
sum; a bill or note, or a rent reserved on a lease; where the 
quantity is fixed, and docs not depend upon any subsequent 
valuation to settle it. The non-payment of these is an injury, 
for which the proper remedy is by an action of debt, to recover 
the specifical sum due. So also, if I verbally agree to pay a man 
a certain price for a certain parcel of goods, and fail in the 
performance, an activn of debi lies against me; for this is also a 
determinute contract: but if I agree for no settled prico, I am 
liable, not to an action of debt, but to a special action, according 
to the nature of my contract. 


2. A covenant also, contained in a deed, to do a direct act, or 
to omit one, is an express contract, the violation of which is a 
civil injury. Asif aman covenants to be at York by such a 
day, or not to exercise a trade in a particular place, and is not 
at York at the time appointed, or carries on his trade in the 
place forbidden : these are direct breaches of his covenant; and 
may be greatly to the disadvantage and loss of the covenantee. 
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The remedy is by an action on the covenant: in which must be 
set forth the covenant, the breach, and the loss which has 
happened thereby ; in order that damages may be given in propor- 
tion to the injury sustained by the plaintiff. The covenant must 
be one which the law allows; for covenants which are in them- 
selves unreasonable, or in restraint of trade, cannot be enforced. 

No person can at common law take advantage of any covenant 
or condition, except such as are parties or privies thereto, and, 
of course, no grantee or assignee of any reversion or rent. To 
remedy which, and more effectually to secure to the king’s 
grantees the spoils of the monasteries, a statute of Henry VIII. 
gives the assignee of a reversion the same remedies against the 
tenant, as the assignee himself might have had; and makes him 
equally liable, on the other hand, for acts agreed to be performed 
by the assignor. 


3. A promise is a verbal covenant, and wants nothing but the 
solemnity of writing and scaling to make it absolutely the 
same. If therefore it be to do any explicit act, it is an express 
contract, as much as any covenant; and the breach of it is an 
equal injury. The remedy is by an action on what is called the 
assumps(é or undertaking of the defendant. As if a builder 
promises, undertakes, or assumes to Caius, that he will build 
and cover his house within a time limited, and fails to do it; 
Caius has an action against the builder for this breach of his 
express promise, undertaking, or assumpsit ; and shall recover a 
pecuniary satisfaction for the injury sustained by such adelay. So 
also in the case before mentioned, of a debt by simple contract, if 
the debtor promises to pay it and does not, this breach of promise 
entitles the creditor to his action on the asswmpsit, or implied 
promise to pay the debt sued for. Thus likewise a promissory 
note to pay moncy at a day certain, is an express assumpsit ; 
and the payee may recover the value of the note in damages, if 
it remains unpaid. 

Some agrecments, however, though never so expressly made, 
are deemed of so important a nature, that they ought not to 
rest on verbal promise only, which cannot be proved but by the 
memory, which sometimes will induce the perjury, of witnesses. 
To prevent which, as has been already incidentally mentioned, 
but will bear repctition, the Statute of Frauds enacts that no 
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verbal promise shall be sufficient to ground an action unless 
some note or memorandum of it shall be made in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith: 1. Where an 
executor or administrator promises to answer damages out of 
his own estate. 2. Where a man undertakes to answer for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of another. 3. Where any 
agreement is made, upon consideration of marriage. 4. Where 
any contract or sale is made of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, or any interest therein. 5. And lastly, where there is any 
agreement that is not to be performod within a year from the 
making thereof. And Lord Tenterden’s Act further enacts that 
no action shall be brought, whereby to charge any person by reason 
of any representation given relating to the character, conduct, 
credit, ability, trade, or dealings of any person, to the intent that 
such person may obtain credit money, or goods, unless such repre- 
sentation be made in writing, signed by the party to be charged 
therewith. 


From these erpress contracts the transition is easy to those 
that are only implied by law. Which are such as reason and 
justice dictate, and which therefore the law presumes that every 
man has contracted to perform; and upon this presumption 
makes him answerable to such persons as suffer by his non- 
performance. 

Of this nature are, first, such as are necessarily implied by 
the fundamental constitution of government, to which every 
man is a contracting party. And thus it is that every person is 
bound and has virtually agreed to pay such particular sums of 
money as are charged on him by the sentence, or assessed by the 
interpretation of the law. And this implied agreement it is that 
gives the plaintiff a right to institute a second action in order to 
recover such damages, or sums of money, as are adjudged by the 
court to be due from the defendant to the plaintiff in a former 
action. Actions on judgments, however, are discountenanced by 
the courts, as being vexatious. 


On the same principle it is, of an implied original contract to 
submit to the rules of the community that a forfeiture imposed 
by the bye-laws of a corporation upon any that belong to it, 
immediately creates a debt; for which the remedy is by action. 


The same reason may with equal justice be applied to all 
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penal statutes, that is, such acts of parliament whereby a for- 
feiture is inflicted for transgressing the provisions therein 
enacted. The party offending is here bound by the fundamental 
contract of society to obey the direction of the legislature, 
and pay the forfeiture incurred to such persons as the law 
requires. Thus an action may be maintained against a sheriff 
for the penalty imposed on him for extortion, in levying greater 
fees in the execution of the process of the courts than the law 
allows; or against a member of parliament for voting without 
having taken the proper oaths, The usual application of these 
penalties or forfeitures is either to the party aggrieved, or else 
to any of the Queen’s subjects in general. But more usually the 
forfeitures created by statute are given at large to any common 
informer ; or, in other words, to any such person or persons as 
will sue for the same; and hence such actions are called popular 
actions, because they are given to the people in general. Some- 
times one part is given to the crown, to the poor, or to some 
public use, and the other part to the informer or prosecutor; and 
then the suit is called a gut tam action, because it is brought by 
& person, “qui tam pro domino rege, &c., quam pro se ipso in hae 
parte sequitur,” 


A second class of implied contracts are such as do not arise 
from the express determination of any court, or the positive 
directions of any statute; but from natural reason, and the 
general intendment of the law, that every man has engaged to 
perform what his duty or justice requires. Thus, 


1. If I employ a person to transact any business for me, or 
perform any work, the law implies that I undertook or promised 
to pay him so much as his labour deserved. And if I neglect 
to make him amends, he has a remedy for this injury by bringing 
an action upon this implied asswmpsit; the law assuming that 
I promised to pay him so much as he reasonably deserved. 
This is called an assumpsit on a quantum meruit, 


2. There is also an implied assumpsit ona quantam valebat, 
which is very similar to the former, being only where one takes 
up goods or wares of a tradesman, without expressly agreeing 
for the price. There the law concludes, that both parties did 
intentionally agree, that the real value of the goods should be 
paid; and an action may be brought accordingly, if the vendee 
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refuses to pay that value. This action is usually for goods sold ; 
its converse, by the vendee against the vendor, is for his breach 
of contract in not delivering the goods. 


3. A third specics of implied assumpsits is when one has had 
and reccived money belonging to another, without any valuable 
consideration given on the receiver’s part: for the law construes 
this to be money hud and received for the use of the owner only ; 
and implies that the person so receiving promised to account for 
it to the true proprietor. This action lies for money paid by 
mistake or on a consideration which happens to fail, or through 
imposition, extortion or oppression, or where any undue advan- 
tage is taken of the plaintiff's situation. 


4. Where a person has laid out and expended his own money 
for the use of another, at his request, the law implies a promise 
of repayment, and an action will lie on this asswmpstt. 


5. Likewise, upon a stated account between two merchants 
or other persons, the law implies that he against whom the 
balance appears has engaged to pay it to the other: though 
there be not any actual promise. And from this implication 
actions are brought, in which the plaintiff sues for money found 
to be due to him from the defendant on accounts stated between 
them, the legal effect of these words being an allegation, that the 
plaintiff and defendant had settled their accounts together 
insimul computussent, and that the defendant engaged to pay the 
plaintiff the balance, but had since neglected to do it. 


6. The last class of contracts, implicd by reason and intend- 
ment of law, ariscs upon this supposition, that every one who 
undertakes any office, employment, trust, or duty, contracts 
with those who cmploy or entrust him, to perform it with 
integrity, diligence, and skill. And if, by his want of cither of 
those qualitics, any injury accrues to individuals, they have 
therefore their remedy in damages by an action. A few instances 
will fully illustrate this matter. If an officer of the public is 
guilty of neglect of duty, or of a palpable breach of it, of non- 
feasance or of mis-feasance; as, if the sheriff does not execute a 
writ sent to him, or if he wilfully makes a false return thereof 
in both these cases the party aggrieved shall have an action for 
the damages he has sustained. A solicitor that betrays the 
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cause of his client, or being retained, neglects to appear at the 
trial, by which the cause miscarries, is lable to an action for a 
reparation to his injured client. There is also an implicd contract 
with a common innkeeper, to secure his guest’s goods in his 
inn, which, however the innkeeper may exclude by notice; with 
a common carrier, or bargemaster, to be answerable for the 
goods he carries, which, however, may be excluded by a special 
contract; with a common farrier, that he shoes a horse well, 
without laming him; with a common tailor, or other workman 
that he performs his business in a workmanlike manner; in 
which, if they fail, an action lies to recover damages for such 
breach of their general undertaking. But if I employ a person to 
trapsact any of these concerns, whose common profession and 
business it is not, the law implies no such general undertaking ; 
but, in order to charge him with damages a special agreement is 
required. Also, if an innkeeper, or other victualler, hangs out 
a sign, and opens his house for travellers, it is an implied engage- 
ment to entertain all persons who travel that way; and upon 
this universal asswmpsit an action will lie against him for 
damages, if he without good reason refuses to admit a traveller. 
If any one cheats me with false cards or dice, or by false 
weights and measures, or by selling me one commodity for 
another, an action also lies against him for damages, upon the 
contract which the law always implies, that every transaction is 
fair and honest. 


In contracts likewise for the sale of goods in a shop, it is 
understood that the scller undertakes that the commodity he 
sells 7s iis own, and if it proves otherwise, an action lics against 
him, to exact damages for this deceit. But except in special 
circumstances, as when the vendor affirms, directly or indirectly, 
that the goods sold are his property, there is no implied warranty 
of title on the sale of goods. If the article be bought expressly 
for a particular purpose, there is an implied warranty that it 
shall be reasonably fit for that purpose. Thus in contracts for 
provisions, it is always implied that they are wholesome; and, 
if they be not, an action will lie. 


But the law does not in general imply any warranty by the 
seller as to the quality of goods sold by him. The rule is caveat 
emptor ; so that no liability is incurred by the seller by reason 
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of bad quality or defects, unless there be an express warranty or 
fraud. But if he that sells anything does upon the sale warrant 
it to be good, the law annexes a tacit contract to this warranty, 
that if it be not so, he shall make compensation to the buyer, 
else it is an injury to good faith, for which an action will lie to 
recover damages. The warranty must be upon the sale; for if 
it be made after, and not at the time of the sale, it is a void 
warranty: for it is then made without any consideration; neither 
does the buyer then take the goods upon the credit of the vendor. 
Yet if the vendor knew the goods to be unsound, and used any 
art to disguise them, or if they are in any shape different from 
what he represents them to be to the buyer, this artifice shall be 
equivalent to an express warranty, and the vendor will be answer- 
able for their goodness. A general warranty will not extend to 
guard against defects that are the object of one’s senses, as if a 
horse be warranted perfect, and wants either a tail oran ear. But 
if cloth is warranted to be of such a length, when it is not, there 
an action lies for damages; for that cannot be discerned by 
sight, but only by a collateral proof, the measuring it. So if a 
horse be warranted sound, and he wants the sight of an eye, 
though this seems to be the object of one’s senses, yet as the 
discernment of such defects may be matter of skill, an action 
lies to recover damages for this imposition. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF INJURIES TO REAL PROPERTY; AND, FIRST, OF DISPOSSESSION 
OR OUSTER. 


THE injuries that affect real, property are principally six:— 
I. Ouster; II. Trespass; III. Nuisance; IV. Waste; V. Sub- 
traction; VI. Disturbance. 

Ouster, or dispossession, is an injury that carries with it the 


amotion of possession; for thereby the wrong-doer gets into the 
actual occupation of the land, and obliges him that has a right 
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to seek his legal remedy, in order to regain possession, the im- 
portance of which, as the sole foundation of title, was pointed 
out in the second book of this treatise. 


In every complete title to lands, there are two things neces- 
sary ; the possession, and the right or property therein: or as 
it is expressed in Fleta, juris et seisince conjunctio. Now if the 
possession be sovered from the property, if A has the jus pro- 
prietatis, and B by some unlawful means has gained possession 
of the lands, this is an injury to A, for which the law gives a 
remedy, by putting him in possession. This it now effects in 
one way, applicable to every species of dispossession. 


The same result was formerly attained, by different means 
applicable to the particular circumstances of each case. Thus, 
if B, the wrong-doer, had obtained the possession either by fraud 
or force, he had only a bare or naked possession, without any 
shadow of right; A, therefore, who had both the right of property 
and the right of possession, might, as he still may, put an end to 
his title at once, by the summary method of entry. But if B the 
wrong-doer had died seised of the lands, then B’s heir was con- 
sidered to have advanced one step further towards a good title: 
he had not only a bare possession, but also an apparent jus 
possessionis, or right of possession, the law presuming that the 
possession which is transmitted from the ancestor to the heir 
is a rightful possession, until the contrary be shown; and 
therefore A was not allowed by mere entry to evict the heir 
of B. The descent cast, as it was called, was said to ¢oll or 
defeat the right of entry, and A was driven to his action 
to remove the possession of the heir, though his entry alone 
would have dispossessed the ancestor. This was effected either 
by a writ of entry, or an assize, which were thence termed pos-~ 
sessury actions; serving only to regain that possession, whereof 
the demandant or his ancestors had been unjustly deprived by 
the tenant or possessor of the land, or those under whom he 
claimed. They decided nothing with respect to the right of 
property ; only restoring the demandant to that situation, in 
which he had been, or by law ought to have been, before the 
dispossession committed. 


But the right of possession, which was thus recovered, though 
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it carries with it a strong presumption, is not always conclusive 
evidence of the right of property, which may still subsist in 
another man. For as one man may have the possession, and 
another the right of possession, 80 one Man may have the right of 
possession, and so not be liable to eviction, and another may 
have the riyht of property. This right of property could not 
formerly be otherwise asserted than by a writ of right; which 
lay concurrcutly With the other actions: and also lay after them, 
being as it were an appeal to the mere right, when judgment had 
been had as to the possession. 


The writ of right lay only to recover lands in fee simple, 
There were other writs in the nature of a writ of right in which 
the fee simple was not demanded; and in others not land, but 
some imcorporeal hereditament. But they all applied to estates 
of freehold; and formerly, therefore, Uuster, or dispossession, Was 
treated as cither of the freehold or of chattels rcal: a distinction 
then of the utmost importance, not only because the remedies 
for an ouster of the freehold were confined in their use to that 
specics of property, but because those which the law afforded 
for recovery of the possession of chatéels real were totally in- 
applicable to all estates of freehold. The modern action simply 
fo recover posscssion, has come to supply the place of all these 
different remedies. How this result has been obtained will be 
shown by a brief considcration of the method in which the 
law remedicd an ouster of chattels real, that is, of an estate 
for years. 


Ouster is the ejection, or turning out, of the tenant from 
the occupation of the land during his term. For this injury 
there was formerly provided the writ of ejectione firme, which 
was an action of trespass in ejectment, and lay whcre lands 
were let for a term of years: and afterwards the lessor, 
reversioncr, remainder-man, or any stranger, ejected or ousted 
the lessee of his term. He could thereby call the defendant 
to answer for entering on the lands so demised to him for a term 
that was not yet expired, and ejecting him; and in this action 
he recovered back his term, or the remainder of it, with 
damages. 


This mode of proceeding became in time the common method of 
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rying the title to lands, and it may not, therefore, be improper 
to explain the principles whereon it was grounded. 


An action for the damage sustained by reason of the breach 
of the contract contained in his lease was originally the only 
remedy which the tenant had for recovering against the lessor a 
term from which he had ejected his lessee, togethcr with damages 
for the ouster. But if tho lessee was cjected by a stranger, 
claiming under a title superior to that of the lessor, though the 
lessee might still maintain this action against the lessor, yet he 
could not by any means recover the term itself. But when the 
courts of equity began to oblige the ejector to make a specific 
restitution of the land ¢o the party injured, the courts of law 
also adopted the same method of doing complete justice: and in 
the prosecution of a writ of ejectment, introduced a new species 
of remedy, viz., a judgment to recover the term, and a writ of 
possession thereupon. 


The better to apprehend the contrivance, it must be recollected 
that ejectment was in its origin an action brought by one who 
had a lease for years, to repair the injury done him by dis- 
possession. In order, therefore, to convert it into a method of 
trying titles to the frechold, it was first necessary that the 
claimant should take possession of the lands, to empower him to 
constitute a lessee for years, who might be capable of receiving 
this injury of dispossession. For it was an offence, called 
maintenunce, to convey a title to another when the grantor was 
not in possession of the land. When, therefore, a person who 
had a right of entry into lands determined to acquire that 
possession which was wrongfully withheld by the tenant therein 
he made, as by law he may, a formal entry on the premises; 
and being so in the possession of the soil, he there, upon the 
land, sealed and delivered a lease for years to some third person 
or lessee: and having thus given him entry, left him in pos- 
session of the premises. This lessce was to stay upon the land 
till the prior tenant, or he who had the previous possession, 
ousted him; or till some other person, either by accident or by 
agreement beforehand, came upon the land, and turned him out 
or ejected him. For this injury the lessee was entitled to his 
action of ejectment against the tenant, or this cusual ejector, 
whichever it was that ousted him, to recover back his term and 
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damages. But where this action was brought against such a 
casual ejector a8 is before mentioned, and not against the very 
tenant in possession, the court would not suffer the tenant to 
lose his possession without an opportunity to defend it. Where- 
fore it was a standing rule, that no plaintiff should proceed in 
ejectment to recover lands against a casual ejector, without 
notice given to the tenant in possession, if any there wore, and 
making him a defendant if he pleased. And, in order to 
maintain the action, the plaintiff must, in case of any defence, 
have made out four points before the court, viz., title, lease, entry, 
and ouster. First, he must have shown a good title in his lessor, 
which brought the matter of right entircly before the court; 
then, that the lessor, being possessed by virtue of such title, had 
made him the lease for the term; thirdly, that he, the lessee 
or plaintiff, had entered or taken possession under such lease; 
and then, lastly, that the defendant had ousted or ejected him. 
Whereupon he had judgment to recover his term and damages, 
and, in consequence, had a writ of possession, which the sheriff 
executed by delivering him the peaceable possession of his term. 

This was the regular method of bringing an action of eject- 
ment, in which the title of the lessor came collaterally and inci- 
dentally before the court, in order to show the injury done to 
the lessee by this ouster. But as much trouble and formality 
were found to attend the actual making of the lease, entry, and 
ouster, &® more easy method of trying titles was invented, which 
depended entirely upon a string of legal fictions; no actual lease 
was made, no actual entry by the plaintiff, no actual ouster by 
the defendant, but all were merely idcal, for the sole purpose of 
trying the title. To this end in the proceedings a lease for a 
term of years was stated to have been made, by him who claimed 
title, to the plaintiff who brought the action, as by John Rogers 
to John Doe; it was also stated that Doe, the lessce, centered, 
and that the defendant, Richard Roe, who was called the casuad 
ejector, ousted him: for which ouster he brought this action. 
As soon as this action was brought, Roe, the casual ejector or 
defendant, sent a written notice to the tenant in possession of 
the lands, as George Saunders, informing him of the action 
brought by John Doe; assuring him that he, Roe, the defendant, 
had no title at all to the premises, and should make no defence; 
and, therefore, advising the tenant to appear in court and defend 
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his own title, otherwise he, the casual ejector, would suffer 
judgment to be had against him, and thereby the actual tenant, 
Saunders, would inevitably be turned out of possession. On 
receipt of this friendly caution, if the tenant in possession did 
not within a limited time apply to the court to be admitted a 
defendant in the stead of Roe, he was supposed to have no right 
at all, and, upon judgment being had against Roe, the casual 
ejector, Saunders, the real tenant, was turned out of possession 
by the sheriff. 

But if the tenant in possession applied to be made a defendant, 
it was allowed him upon this condition: that he entered into a 
rule of court to confess, at the trial, three of the four requisites 
for the maintenance of the action, viz., the lease of Rogers the 
lessor, the entry of Doe the plaintiff, and his ouster by Saunders 
himself, now made the defendant instead of Roe: which requisites 
being wholly fictitious, should the defendant put the plaintiff to 
prove them, he must, of course, be nonsuited for want of evi- 
dence. But by such stipulated confession of lease, entry, and 
ouster, the trial now stood upon the merit of the title only. This 
done, the name of George Saunders was substituted for Richard 
Roe, and the cause went down to trial under the name of Doe, 
the plaintiff, on the demise of Rogers the lessor, against Saunders, 
the new defendant. And therein the lessor of the plaintiff was 
bound to make out a clear title, otherwise his fictitious lessee 
could not obtain judgment to have possession of the land for 
the term supposed to be granted. But if the lessor made out 
his title in a satisfactory manner, then judgment and a writ of 
possession were awarded to John Doe, the nominal plaintiff, who 
by this trial had proved the right of John Rogers, his supposed 
lessor. 

But if the new defendant, Saunders, after entering into the 
common rule, failed to appear at the trial, and to confess lease, 
entry, and ouster, the plaintiff, Doe, must, indeed, have been 
there nonsuited, for want of proving those requisites; but judg- 
ment would in the end be entered against the casual ejector 
Roe; for the condition on which Saunders was admitted a 
defendant had been broken, and therefore the plaintiff was put 
again in the same situation as if he never had appeared at all; 
the consequence of which was, that judgment would be entered 
for the plaintiff, and the sheriff, by virtue of a writ for that 
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purpose, would turn out Saunders and deliver possession to 
John Doe. The same process, therefore, as would have been 
had, provided no conditional rule had been ever made, must 
have been pursued as soon as the condition was broken. 

This method of recovering real property was attended however 
with certain objections, which, notwithstanding the supervision 
of the courts, occasionally gave rise to well-founded complaints. 
Accordingly, when the procedure of the superior courts of com- 
mon law was reconstructed in 1852, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity; a new action for the recovery of land was created, 
and the old action of ejectment came to be numbered among the 
relics of the past. 

Both the old action and that substituted for it in 1852, were 
valuable in one respect, in that no question could be raised 
except that of title; for it was justly considered that if the 
plaintiff had a right to the possession of the land claimed, he 
was entitled to recover, whether the person in possession or who 
defended the action had ousted him or not. But there was this 
disadvantage, that it was the right of the claimant at Jaw which 
could alone be put in issue. If the defendant, or tenant in pos- 
session, had an equitable right to that possession, this constituted 
no defence. He must have applied to the Court of Chancery to 
restrain the proceedings at law, and to protect his equitable 
interest against a legal claimant. When therefore the rules of 
equity were made a part of our law, it became necessary to 
provide a procedure by which this could be effected in trying 
the right to real property; the common law action of ejectment 
accordingly ceased to exist; and claims to possession of real 
property are now asserted by the one universal remedy of an 


action. 


The damages recovered in the old action of ejectment, though 
originally its only intent, were, when title was the only question, 
very small; amounting commonly to a shilling. In order there- 
fore to complete the remedy, when the possession has been Jong 
detained from him that had the right to it, a second action lay 
to recover the mesne profits which the tenant in possession had 
wrongfully received. ‘The judgment in the first action was 
herein conclusive evidence against the defendant, for all profits 
which had accrued since the date alleged as the period at 
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which the plaintiff's right accrued to him ; forif he sued for any 
antecedent profits, the defendant might make a new defence. 
Thus he might plead the Statute of Limitations, and by that 
means protect himself from the payment of all mesne profits, 
except those which had accrued within the previous six years. 
The claim for mesne profits may now, however, bo combined 
with the claim for possession, and thus be included in the same 
action. 

Such is the modern way of trying cither the legal or equit- 
able right to real property. It is founded on the same 
principle as the ancient writs of assizc, being calculated to try 
the mere possessory right; possession for a prescribed period, 
now constituting ¢z¢/e. 


Ejectment was not an adequate means to try the title of all 
estates; for it lay only for the recovery of that species of 
property, on which an entry could be made, and an ouster 
effected. On those things, whereon an entry could not in fact 
be made, no entry could be supposed; therefore ejectment 
did not lie of an advowson, a common, or any incorporeal 
hereditament. Nor did it lie in such cases, where the entry of 
him that had right was taken away by twenty years’ dis- 
possession, or otherwise. This period of dispossession (after 
1891, twelve years) may accordingly be set up by the defendant 
as an answer to the claimant, and a good title against all the 
world. It is, however, subject to qualification in the case of 
persons who are entitled to a particular estate not in possession, 
(as for instance a reversioner who only becomes entitled after a 
tenant for lifo has been dispossessed); who has only six years to 
bring his action; and also to persons under disability; for if at 
the time at which the right so entitled to a particular estate 
accrued, any such person was an infant, under coverture, or 
of unsound mind, he, or the person claiming through him, 
may bring an action, within six years next after such disability 
shall have ceased. But no action can be brought when thirty 
years have expired after the right has accrued, although the 
person may have remained under disability during the whole 
period, or although the above mentioned terms of six years shall 
not have expired. 


This action has, it may be added, been rendered a very 
x 
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expeditious remedy to landlords whose tenants are in arrear, 
or who hold over after their term has expired or been deter- 
mined. And a recovery therein is final and conclusive, both 
in law and equity, unlcss the rent and all costs be paid or 
tendered within six calendar months afterwards. A land- 
lord, also, on serving a writ on a tenant holding over after 
his term has expired or been determined, may give him notice 
that he will be required to give bail, if ordered so to do by 
the court or a judge, conditioned to pay the costs and damages 
to be recovered in the action. And, if bail is thereafter ordered to 
be given, and the tenant fails to do so, the claimant obtains im- 
mediate judgment for recovery of possession and for his costs. 
It is in cases between landlord and tenant that the claimant 
after proving his right to recover, usually gives evidence of the 
mesne profits, so that judgment may be given both as to the title 
and mesne profits; in such cases, of course, a second action for 
mesne profits is unnecessary. Besides these remedies a landlord 
may, in cases where the rent or value of the premises does not 
exceed 50/., and no fine has been paid, proceed summarily in the 
county court. If the rent does not exceed 20/., and no fine has 
been paid, he may procced before justices in petty sessions, 


CHAPTER VIII, 
OF INJURIES TO REAL PROPERTY. 


II. Tux second species of wrongs that affect real property is 
that of trespass; which in its most extensive sense, signifies 
any transgression or offence against the law of nature, of society, 
or of the country in which we live; whether it relates to a man’s 
person, or his property. Thercfore beating another is a trespass; 
taking or detaining a man’s goods are trespasses; and, in 
general, any misfoasance or act of one man whereby another 
is injuriously treated and damnificd, is a trespass in its largest 
sense. “ 

But in its limited sense, it is an entry on another man’s 
round without authority, and doing some damage, however, 
inconsiderable, which the law entitles a trespass by breaking his 
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close, For every man’s land is in the eye of the law enclosed 
and set apart from his neighbour’s: and that either by a visible 
and material fence, as one field is divided from another by a 
hedge; or by an ideal invisible boundary, existing only in 
contemplation of law, as when one man’s land adjoins to 
another’s in the same field. And every such entry carries 
necessarily along with it some damage; for if no other loss 
can be assigned, one may in any case be specified, viz., the 
treading down his herbage. 


One must have artual possession to bo able to maintain an 
action of trespass. Tlius if a mcadow be divided annually among 
parishioners by lot, then after each person’s several portion is 
allotted, they may be respectively capable of maintaining an 
action for the breach of their several closes; for they have an 
exclusive interest therein for the time. And a man is answer- 
able for not only his own trespass, but for that of his cattle also: 
for, if by his negligent keeping they stray upon the land of 
another, and much more if he permits, or driver them on, and 
they there tread down his neighbour’s herbage, and spoil his 
corn or his trees, this is a trespass, for which the owner must 
answer in damages; and the law gives the party injured a 
double remedy in this case, by permitting him to distrain the 
cattle thus dwmage-feusant ; or else by leaving him to the com- 
mon remedy in foro contentivso, by action. 


In some cases trespass is justifiable; or rather entry on 
another’s land or house shall not be accounted trespass: as if a 
man comes thither to demand or pay moncy, there payable; or to 
execute, in a legal manner, the process of the law. Also a man 
may justify entering into an inn or public-house, without the 
leave of the owner first specially asked; because when a man 
professes the keeping of such inn or public-house, he thereby 
gives a general licence to any person to enter his doors. Soa 
commoner may justify entering to attend his cattle, commoning 
on another’s land; and a reversioner, to see if any waste be 
committed on the estate, from the apparent necessity of the 
thing. 


But in cases where & man misdemeans himself, or makes an 
ill use of the authority with which the law intrusts him, he is 
x 2 
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accounted a trespasser ab initio; as if one comes into a tavern 
and will not go out ina reasonable time, but tarries there all night 
contrary to the will of the owner; this wrongful! act has relation 
back to his first entry, and makes the whole a trespass. So if a 
reversioner, who enters on pretence of seeing waste, breaks the 
house ; or if the commonor who comes to tend his cattle cuts 
down a tree; in these and similar cases the law considers that 
he entered for the unlawful purpose, and therefore, as the act 
which demonstrates such his purpose is a trespass, he shall be 
estcemed a trespasser ub initio. 

A man may also justify in an action of trespass, on account of 
the freehold and right of entry being in himself; and this 
defence brings the title of the estate in question. This is there- 
fore one way of trying the property of estates; though not so 
usual as the action which gives possession of the land; nothing 
being hercin recovered but damages for the trespass committed. 
It is, however, the proper method of trying the title to some 
incorporeal hereditaments, as a right of way, orof common. For 
as any entry on the property of another is primd facie a trespass, 
it is for the defendant to show that such entry was lawful; that 
is, to prove that the apparent trespass was no trespass at al], as 
it cannot be if the defendant was only using a right of way over 
the plaintiff’s property, or exercising a right of common. 


The ordinary remedy for a trespass, then, is by an action to 
recover damages. In those cases in which the injury is threatened 
an injunction may be had to prevent its being committed ; or, if 
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III. The third species of injuries to real property is by 
nuisances, Which are of two kinds: public or common nuisances, 
which affect the community, and will be explained in the fourth 
part of this treatise; and private nuisances, the objects of 
present consideration, which may be defined, anything done to 
the hurt or annoyance of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
of another. These therefore may affect cither corporeal or in- 


corporeal hereditaments. 


1. First, as to corporeal inheritances. If a man builds a house 
so close to mine that his roof overhangs my roof, and throws the 
water off his roof upon mine, this is a nuisance, for which an 
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action will lie. Likewise to erect a house or other building so 
near to mine, that it obstructs my ancient lights and windows, 
is a nuisance of a similar nature. But in this latter case it is 
necessary that the windows be ancient; that is, have subsisted 
there for twenty years at least, without interruption ; othcrwise 
there is no injury done. For he has as much right to build a 
new edifice upon his ground as I have upon mine; since every 
man may erect what he pleascs on his own soil, so as not to 
prejudice what has Jong been enjoyed by another, and it was 
my folly to build so near another’s ground. Also, if a person 
keeps his hogs, or other noisome animals, or allows filth to accu- 
mulate on his premises, so near the house of another, that the 
stench incommodes him and makes the air unwholesome, this is 
an injurious nuisance, as it tends to deprive him of the use and 
benefit of his house. A like injury is, if one’s neighbour sets up 
and exercises any offensive trade; as a tanner’s,a tallow-chandler’s, 
or the like; for though these are Jawful and necessary trades, 
yet they should be exercised in remote places; for the rule is, 
“ sic utere tuo, ué alienum non Iledas:” this theref>reis an action- 
able nuisance. And on a similar principle, a constant ringing 
of bells in one’s immediate neighbourhood may be a nuisance. 
But depriving one of a mere matter of pleasure, as of a fine 
prospect by building a wall, or the like; this, as it abridges 
nothing really convenient or necessary, is no injury to the 
sufferer, and is therefore not actionable. 


As to nuisances to one’s /unds: if one erects a smelting-house 
for lead so near the land of another, that the vapour kills his 
corn and grass, and damages his cattle, this isa nuisance. And 
by consequence it follows, that if one does any other act, in itself 
lawful, which yet bejng done in that place necessarily tends to 
the damage of another's property, it is a nuisance: for it is 
incumbent on him to find some other place to do that act, where 
it will be less offensive. So, also, if my neighbour ought to scour 
a ditch and does not, wheroby my land is overflowed, this is an 
actionable nuisance. 


With regard to other corporeal hereditaments: it is a nuisance 
to stop or divert water that ought to run to another's meadow 
or mill; to corrupt or poison a water-course, by erecting a dye- 
house or a lime-pit, for the use of trade, in the upper part of the 
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stream; to pollute a pond, from which another is entitled to 
water his cattle; to obstruct a drain; or in short to do any act 
in common property, that in its consequences must necessarily 
tend to the prejudice of one’s neighbour. 


2. As to incorporeal hereditaments, the law is the same. If 
I have a way, annexed to my estate, across another's land, and 
he obstructs me in the use of it, either by totally stopping it or 
putting logs across it, or ploughing over it, itis a nuisance, for 
in the first case I cannot enjoy my right at all, and in the latter 
I cannot enjoy it so commodiously as I ought. Also, if I am 
entitled to hold a fair or market, and another person sets up 
a fair or market so near mine that he does me a prejudice, it 
is a nuisance to the frechold which I have in my market or fair. 
If a ferry is erected on a river, so near another ancient ferry 
as to draw away its custom, it is a nuisance to the owner of the 
old one. For where there is a ferry by prescription, the owner 
is bound to keep it always in repair and readiness, for the case 
of all the quecn’s subjects; it would therefore be extremely hard, 
if a new ferry were suffered to share his profits, which does not 
also share his burthen. But where the reason ceases, the law 
also ceascs with it: therefore it is no nuisance to crect a mill 
so near mine as to draw away the custom, unless the miller also 
intercepts the water. Neither is it a nuisance to set up any 
trade or a school, in a neighbourhood or rivalship with another, 
for by such emulation the public are likely to be gainers; and 
if the new mill or school occasion a damage to the old one, it is 
dumnum absgue injuria. 


As to the remedies for these injuries, it must be premised 
that the law gives no private remedy for anything but a private 
wrong. Therefore no action lies for a public or common nuisance, 
but an ixdictment only, because the damage being common to 
all, no one can assign his particular proportion of it; or if he 
could it would be extremely hard if every subject in the kingdom 
were allowed to harass the offender with a separate action. 
Yet this rule admits of one exception; where a private person 
suffers some extraordinary damage, beyond the rest of the 
community, by a public nuisance; in which casc he shall have 
a private satisfaction by action. As if, by mcans of a ditch dug 
across a public way, which is a common nuisance, a man or his 
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horse suffer injury by falling therein; there, for this particular 
damage, which is not common to others, the party has his action. 
But if a man has abated or removed a nuisance, as we may 
remember that the party injured has a right to do, in this 
case he is entitled to no action. For he had choice of two 
remedies; either without suit, by abating it himself, by his own 
act; or by suit to recover damages for the injury sustained by 
him -—-having made his election of one remedy, he is co 
precluded from the other. 

The ordinary remedy is by action for damages, in widen an 
injunction against the continuance of the nuisance may be 
obtained; in some cascs, also, the courts will interfere and 
grant preventive relief; to stop irreparable mischief for instance, 
Thus, where a party is building so near the house of another, 
as to darken his windows, an injunction will be granted to 
prevent the nuisance. And on the same principle the court 
will prevent the obstruction of water-courses, the diversion of 
streams from mills, the pulling down of the banks of rivers, 
or the erection of a new ferry. 


IV. The fourth species of injury to real property, is by waste, 
which the law expresses by the word vastum. 


The persons who may be injured by waste, are such as have 
some interest in the estate wasted ; for if a man be the absolute 
tenant in fee simple, he may commit whatever waste his own 
folly may prompt him to, without being impeachable, or 
accountable for it to any one. One species of interest, which 
is injured by waste, is that of a person who has a right of 
common in the place wasted; especially if it be common of 
estovers, or a right of carrying away wood for house-bote, plough- 
bote, &c. Here, if the owner of the wood demolishes it, this 
is an injury to the commoner, for which he can recover damages 
by an action for this destruction of the woods out of which his 
estovers were to issue. 

The most usual interest that is hurt by waste is that of him 
who has the remainder or reversion of the inheritance, after the 
particular estate for life or years in being. Here, if the par- 
ticular tenant commits or suffers any waste, it is an injury 
to him that has the inheritance, as it tends to dismember it 
of its most desirable incidents, among which timber and houses 
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may justly be reckoned the principal. To him, therefore, to 
whom the inheritance appertains in expectancy, the law gives 
an action for the damages he has sustained. 

But the courts will always interfere, not only in these cases, 
but in any similar case in which it is necessary to preserve 
the property. Thus, a landlord may have an injunction to 
stay waste against an under-lessec; or against a tenant 
from year to year, after notice to quit, to restrain him from 
renfoving the crops, manure, &c.; or against a lessce, to prevent 
him from making material alterations in a dwelling-house, 
as by changing it into a shop or a warehouse. So where 
a mortgagor or mortgagee in possession commits waste, or 
threatens to commit it, an injunction may be obtained; and 
if a tenant for life, even without impeachment for waste, should 
pull down houses, or do other waste maliciously, he will be 
restrained; for in such cases, the party is deemed guilty of 
an abuse of his rights, ruinous to the interests of others. 


V. Subtraction is the fifth specics of injuries affecting real 
property, and happens when any person who owes any suit 
or service to another, neglects to perform it. 


l. Fealty, suit of court, and rent, are duties and services 
usually issuing and arising rativune tenure, being the conditions 
upon which the ancient lords granted out their lands to their 
feudatories : whereby it was stipulated that they and their heirs 
should take the oath of fealty or fidelity to their lord, which 
was the feudal bond or commune vinculum between lord and 
tenant; that they should do suit, or duly attend and follow 
the lord’s courts, and, lastly, that they should yield to the lord 
certain annual stated returns, in military attendance, in pro- 
visions, in arms, in rustic employments, or, which is instar 
omnium, in money, which will provide all the rest; all which 
are comprised under the one gencral name of se/i‘us, return, 
or rent. And the subtraction of any of these conditions, is an 
injury to the lord, by diminishing the value of his seignory. 

The general remedy for all these is by distress; and it is the 
only remedy at the common law for the two first of them. And 
although distresses should as a rule be reasonable; in the case 
of distress for fealty or suit of court, no distress can be unreason- 
able or too large: for this is the only remedy to which the party 
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aggrieved is entitled, and therefore it ought to be such as is 
sufficiently compulsory; and, be it of what value it will, there 
is no harm done, especially as it cannot be sold or made away 
with, but must be restored’ immediately on satisfaction made. 
A distress of this nature is called a, d/stress infinite. 


The other remedy for subtraction of rents or services is by 
action, the usual remedy when recourse is had to any action 
at all for the recovery of pecuniary rents; to which speeies 
of render almost all free services are now reduced. 


2. These are the remedies for subtraction of rents or other 
services due by tenure. There arc also other services, due by 
ancient custom and prescription only. Such is that of doing suit to 
another’s mill: where the persons, resident in a particular place, 
by usage, time out of mind have been accustomed to grind their 
corn at a certain mill; and afterwards any of them go to another 
mill, and withdraw their suit, their secta, a sequendo, from the 
ancient mill. This is not only a damage, but an injury to the 
owner; because this prescription might have a very reasonable 
foundation; viz., upon the erection of such mill by the an- 
cestors of the owner for the convenience of the inhabitants, on 
condition, that when erected they should all grind their corn 
there only. For this injury the owner formerly had a writ de 
secta ud molendinum, commanding the defendant to do his suit 
at the mill, or show good cause to the contrary. In like manner, 
and for like reasons, a man might have had a writ of sectu ad 
furum, secta ad torrale, et ad omnia alia hujusmodi, for suit 
due to his public oven or bakehouse; or to his kiln or malt- 
house. But these special remedies for subtractions, to compel 
the specific performance of services due by custom, or prescrip- 
tion, have all been abolished; and the only mode of redress 
which can now be resorted to, is the universal remedy of an 
action to repair the party injured in damages. 


VI. The last species of injuries to real property is disturbance ; 
or the hindering or disquicting the owner in his lawful enjoy- 
ment of it. Of this injury there are five sorts; viz., 1. Dis- 
turbance of frauchise. 2. Disturbance of common. 3, Disturbance 
of ways, 4. Disturbance of tenure. 5. Disturbance of patronage. 


1. Disturbance of franchise happens when a man has the 
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franchise of keeping a fair, of free-warren, or any other franchise 
whatsoever; and he is disturbed in the lawful exercise thereof. 
As if another obstructs the passage to my fair; or hunts in my 
free-warren, in every case of this kind thoro is an injury done 
to the legal owner; his property is damnified, and the profits 
arising from his franchise are diminished; for which he is 
entitled to sue for damages. 


2. Disturbance of common occurs where any act is done, by 
which the right of another to his common is incommoded or 
diminished. This may happen where one who has no right of 
common, puts his caitle into the land; and thereby robs the 
cattle of the commoners of their respective shares of the pasture. 
Or if one, who has a right of common, puts in cattle which are 
not commonable, as hogs and goats; which amounts to the 
same inconvenience. Another disturbance of common is by 
surcharging it; or putting more cattle therein than the pastures 
and herbage will sustain, or the party has a right todo. In this 
case he thut surcharges does an injury to the rest of the owncrs, 
by depriving them of their respective portions, or at least con- 
tracting them into a smaller compass. The usual remedies are 
either by distraining so many of tho beasts as are above the 
number allowed, or clse by an action for the trespass, both which 
may be had by the Jord: or lastly, by an action for damages, in 
which any commoner may be plaintiff. 


There is yet another disturbance of common, when the owner 
of the land, or other person, so encloses or otherwise obstructs 
it, that the commoner is precluded from enjoying the benefit to 
which he is by law entitled. Thus, if the lord erect a wall, hedge 
or fence round the common, so as to prevent the commoner’s 
cattle from going into it, the commoner may abate the en- 
closure, because it is inconsistent with the grant. And dis- 
turbance may be done not only by erecting fences, but also by 
driving the cattle off the land, or by ploughing up the soil of the 
common. Or it may be done by erccting a warren therein, and 
stocking it with rabbits in such quantitios, that they devour the 
whole herbage, and thercby destroy the common. For in such 
case, though the commoncr may not destroy the rabbits, yet the 
law looks upon this as an injurious disturbance of his right, 
and has given him his remedy by action against the owner. 
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There is, indeed, in this case no remedy but by action, for the 
commoner cannot fill up the cony-burrows, as that would be 
meddling with the soil and itself a trespass. 


There are cases, indeed, in which the lord may by several 
statutes enclose and abridge the common, But there are many 
difficulties, some risk, and considerable expense in so doing, and 
most enclosures arc accordingly effected under special acts of 
parliament, or under the General Inclosure Acts. 


8. Disturbance of ways principally happens when a person 
who has a right to a way over another’s grounds, is obstructed 
by enclosures, or other obstacles, or by ploughing across it; by 
which means he cannot enjoy his right of way, or at least cannot 
in so commodious a manner as he might have done. If this bea 
way annexed to his estate, and the obstruction is made by the 
tenant of the land, this brings it to another species of injury ; 
for it is then a xuisance. Butif the right of way, thus obstructed 
by the tenant, be only cn gross, that is annexed toa man’s person 
and unconnected with any lands, or if the obstruction of a way 
belonging to a house is made by a stranger, it is then in either 
case merely a disturbance; the remedy being an action to 
recover damages. 


4. Disturbance of tenure consists in breaking that connection 
which subsists between the lord and his tenant, and to which the 
law pays so high regard, that it will not suffer it to be wantonly 
dissolved by the act ofa third person. So that if there be a 
tenant-at-will of any lands, and a stranger contrives to drive him 
away, or invcigile him to leave his tenancy, this the law very 
justly construes to be a wrong and injury to the lord, and gives 
him a reparation in damages against the offender. 


5. The last species of disturbance is that of patronage; which 
is an obstruction of a patron to present his clerk to a benefice. 

This injury is to be distinguished from another species of 
injury called usurpation; which is an absolute ouster or dis- 
possession of the patron, and happens when a stranger, that has 
no right, presents a clerk, and he is thereupon admitted and 
instituted. In which case of usurpation the patron, being thus 
put out of the only kind of possession of which this kind of 
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property is capable, lost, at the common law, not only his turn 
of presenting pro hdc vice, but also the inheritance of the advow- 
son; so that he could not present again upon the next avoidance, 
unless in the meantime he had recovered his right by a writ of 
right of advowson ; which was a peculiar writ of right, framed for 
this special purpose, finally deciding the question of property, 

But bishops in ancient times, either by carelessness or 
collusion, frequently instituting clerks upon the presentation of 
usurpers, and thereby defrauding the real patrons of their right 
of presentation, it was enacted hy the statute of Westm. 2, that 
if a possessory action were brought within six months after the 
avoidance, the patron should, notwithstanding such usurpation 
and institution, recover that very presentation, which gave back 
to him the seisin of the advowson. Yet still, if the true patron 
omitted to bring his action within six months, the scisin was 
gained by the usurper, and the patron, to recover it, was driven 
to the writ of right. To remedy which it was further enacted 
by 7 Ann. c. 18, that no usurpation shall displace the estate of 
the patron, or turn it to a mere right; but that the true patron 
may present upon the next avoidance, as if no such usurpation 
had happened. So that usurpation is now narrowed, and the 
law stands upon this foundation: that if a stranger usurps my 
presentation, and I do not pursuc my right within six months, I 
shall lose that turn without remedy, for the peace of the church 
and as a punishment for my own negligence; but that turn is 
the only one I shall lose thereby. 

Disturbers of a right of advowson may therefore be the pseudo- 
patron, his clerk, and the ordinary; the pretended patron, by 
presenting to a church to which he has no right, and thereby 
making it litigious or disputable; the clerk, by demanding or 
obtaining institution, which tends to and promotes the same in- 
convenience; and the ordinary, by refusing to admit the real 
patron’s clerk, or admitting the clerk of the pretender. ‘Those dis- 
turbances are injurious to him who has the right: and therefore 
if he be not wanting to himself, the law gives him an action of guare 
impedit ; in which the patron is always the plaintiff, and not the 
clerk. For the law supposes tho injury to be offered to him only, 
by obstructing or refusing the admission of his nominec, and not 
the clerk, who has no right in him till institution, and of course 
can suffer no injury. 
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This action is of a somewhat peculiar nature. 

Upon the vacancy of a living, the patron is bound to present 
within six calendar months, otherwise it will lapse to the bishop. 
But if the presentation be made within that time, the bishop is 
bound to admit and institute the clerk, if found sufficient; 
unless the church be full, or there be notice of litigation. For 
if any opposition be intended, it is usual for cach party to enter 
a caveat with the bishop, to prevent his institution of his 
antagonist’s clerk. An institution after a caveut entered is void 
by the ecclesiastical law; but this the temporal courts pay no 
regard to, and look upon a caveut as a mere nullity. But if two 
presentations be offercd to the bishop upon the same avoidance, 
the church is then said to be /itiyious ; and, if nothing further be 
done, the bishop may suspend the admission of either, and suffer 
a lapse to incur: yet if the patron or clerk on cither side request 
him to award a jus patronutis, he is bound to do it. A jus 
patronatis is a commission from the bishop, directed usually 
to his chancellor and others of competent learning; who are to 
summon a jury of six clergymen and six laymen, to inquire into 
and examine who is the rightful patron; and if, upon such 
inquiry made and certificate thereof returned to the com- 
missioners, he admits and institutes the clerk of that patron 
whom they return as the true onc, the bishop secures himsclf at 
all events from being a disturber. 

The clerk refused by the bishop may also have a remedy 
against him in the spiritual court; denominated a duplex querely ; 
which is a complaint in the nature of an appeal from the 
ordinary to his next immediate superior; as from a bishop to 
the archbishop, or from an archbishop to the crown: and if the 
superior court adjudges the cause of refusal to be insufficient, it 
will grant institution to the appellant. 


Thus far matters may go on in the mere ecclesiastical course, 
but they seldom go so far: for, upon the first refusal of the 
bishop to admit his clerk, the patron may bring his action of 
quare impedit against the bishop, for the temporal injury done 
to his property, in disturbing him in his presentation. And, if 
the delay arises from the bishop alone, as upon pretence of 
incapacity, or the like, then he only is named in the writ; but if 
there be another presentation set up, then the pretended patron 
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and his clerk are also joined in the action; or it may be brought 
against the patron and clerk, leaving out the bishop; or against 
the patron only; but it is the safer way to proceed against all 
three. 


If the plaintiff in this action suspects that the bishop will 
admit the defendant’s or any other clerk, pending the suit, he 
may have a prohibitory writ, called a ne admittas, which forbids 
the bishop to admit any clerk whatsoever till such contention be 
determined; and if the bishop does, after the receipt of this 
writ, admit any person, even though the patron’s right may 
have been found in a jure patronatis, then the plaintiff, after he 
has obtained judgment in the quare impedit, may have an action 
against the bishop, to recover satisfaction in damages for the 
injury done him by incumbering the church with a clerk pending 
the suit. 

In the proceedings by quare impedit, the plaintiff must set out 
his title, and show a disturbance before action brought. Upon 
this the bishop and the clerk may disclaim all title: save only, 
the one as ordinary, to admit and institute; and the other as 
presenfee of the patron, who is left to defend his own right. 
And upon failure of the plaintiff in making out his own title, 
the defendant is put upon the proof of his, in order to obtain 
judgment for himself, if needful. But if it be found that the 
plaintiff has the right, and has commenced his action in due 
time, then he shall have judgment to recover the presentation ; 
and if the church be full by institution of any clerk, to remove 
him. But if the church remains still void at the end of tne 
suit, then whichever party the presentation is found to belong 
to, whether plaintiff or defendant, shall have a writ directed to 
the bishop ad wimittendum clericum; and if upon this order 
he does not admit him, the patron may sue the bishop for 
damages, 


There was formerly no limitation with regard to the time 
within which any actions touching advowsons were to be brought; 
but a period has now been established, which is to bar an action 
of quare impedit; that, namely, during which three clerks in 
succession shall have held the benefice, all of whom shall have 
obtained possession thercof adversely to the right of the plaintiff, 
or of some person through whom he claims, provided the times 
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of such incumbencies taken together amount to the full period of 
sixty years. After an adverse possession of one hundred years, 
although three incumbencies have not taken place, the alleged 
right of the claimant is completely barred. 


In quare impedit, the patron only, and not the clerk, is allowed 
to sue the disturber. But there is one species of presentation, 
in which a remedy, to be sued in the temporal courts, is put 
into the hands of the clerks presented, as well as of the owners 
of the advowson; the presentation, namely, of such benefices as 
belong to Roman Catholic patrons,—which are vested in the 
two universities. Besides the quare tmpedit, which the univer- 
sities as patrons are entitled to bring, they, or thcir clerks, are 
at liberty to commence an action against any person presenting 
to such livings, and disturbing their right of patronage, or his 
cestui que trust, or any other person whom thcy have cause to 
suspect; in order to compel a discovery of any secret trusts, for 
the benefit of Papists, in evasion of those laws whereby this 
right of advowson is vested in those learned bodies. This is a 
particular Jaw, and calculated for a particular purpose: for in 
no instance but this does the law permit the clerk himself to 
interfere in recovering a presentation, of which he is afterwards 
to have the advantage. When he is in full possession of the 
benefice, the law gives him the same posscssory remedies to 
recover his glcbe, his rents, his tithes, and other ecclesiastical 
dues, which it furnishes to the owners of lay property. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF EQUITY. 


THE several branches of that vast jurisdiction which was 
formerly the peculiar province of the High Court of Chancery, 
and is still exercised in the various Courts forming the Chancery 
Division of the High Court, are now to be considered, and in so 
doing it will be convenient to explain, first/y, the general nature 
of equity; and secondly, to refer to the matters more especially 
cognizable in what have hitherto been called courts of equity. 
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Equity, in its true and genuine meaning, is the soul and spirit 
of all law: positive law is construed, and rational law is made, 
by it. In this, equity is synonymous to justice; in that, to the 
true sense and sound interpretation of the rule. But the very 
terms of a court of equity, and a court of Jaw, as contrasted 
to each other, are apt to confound and mislcad; as if the one 
judged without equity, and the other was not bound by law. 
Whereas every definition or illustration to be met with, which 
sets law and equity in opposition to each other, will be found 
either totally erroncous, or erroneous to a certain degree. 


Tt has been said, that it was the business of the courts of equity 
to abate the rigour of the common law. But no such power 
ever was contended for. Hard was the case of bond-creditors, 
whose debtor devised away his real estate; rigorous and unjust 
the rule, which put the devisee in a better condition than the 
heir; yet a court of equity could not intcrpose. Hard was the 
common law that land devised, or descending to the heir, should 
not be liable to the simple contract debts of the ancestor or 
devisor, although the money had been laid out in purchasing 
the very land, and that the father should never immediately 
succeed as heir to the real estate of the son, but a court of 
equity gave no relief. In all such cases courts of equity, as well 
as the courts of law, said with Ulpian, “hve quidem perquam 
duram est sd itu lex scripta est.” 


Again, it has been said, that a court of equity determined ac- 
cording to the spirit of the rule, and not according to the strictness 
of the letter; but so also does a courtof law. Both, for instance, 
are equally bound to interpret statutes according to the intent of 
the legislature. In general Jaws all cases cannot be foreseen; or 
if foreseen, cannot be expressed: some will arise that will fall 
within the meaning, though not within the words of the legis- 
lator; and others, which may fall within the lctter, may be 
contrary to his meaning, though not expressly excepted. These 
cases, thus out of the letter, are said to be within the equity of 
the statute; and so cases within the Ictter are frequently out 
of the equity. Here, by equity, is meant nothing but the sound 
interpretation of the law. 


It has also been said, that fraud, accident, and trust, were the 
peculiar objects of a court of equity. And for a considerable 
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period there was some foundation for this statement. But for many 
years past every kind of fraud has been cognizable in a court of 
law ; and many accidents have been there supplied, as, loss of deeds, 
wrong payments, and deaths, which made it impossible to perform 
a condition literally. A technical trust indeed was forced into 
the courts of equity, and has there remained till now in the 
manner already described. But there are other trusts, cogni- 
zable in a court of law, as deposits, and all manner of bailments ; 
and especially that implied contract of having undertaken to 
account for money received to another’s use; so that had it 
not been for the technical view taken by the courts of law, all 
trusts might long ago have come under their cognizance. 


Once more, it has been said that a court of equity was not bound 
by rules or precedents, but acted on the opinion of the judge, 
found on considering the circumstances of every particular case. 
In point of fact, however, the administration of justice in the 
courts of equity has long been governed by rules, and bound by 
precedent. And all the courts, whether of law or equity have 
acted on the same principles of justice and positive law. The 
rules of property, rules of evidence, and rules of interpreta- 
tion are always the same. No court can vary a man’s will or 
agreement, or, in other words, make a will or agreement for him. 
Every court must construe, no one can pretend to control or 
change, a lawful stipulation or engagement. Every court 
must follow the law of nations where the question is the object 
of that law, as in case of the privileges of ambassadors. In 
mercantile transactions the Jaw merchant, which is part of the 
common law, must prevail. And if a question arises which 
is properly the object of a foreign municipal law, every court 
must take information what is the rule of the country, and 
decide accordingly. 


Such, then, being the parity of law and reason which govern 
the courts, both of law and equity, wherein, it may be asked, 
did they differ? In three points only; in the mode of proof, the 
mode of trial, and the mode of relief. 


1. As to the mode of proof. When facts, or their leading 
circumstances rested only in the knowledge of the party, a court 
of equity applied itself to his conscience, and purged him upon 
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oath with regard to the truth of the transaction ; and that being 
once discovered, the judgment was the same in equity as it 
would have been at law. All courts of civil jurisdiction may 
now interrogate a party to an action. 


2. As to the mode of trial. This was not by a jury, but by 
the court alone, and usually by means of affidavits or written 
depositions, and not the oral testimony of witnesses in open 
court. Every branch of the High Court may now direct the 
mode of trial; and in most cases the suitor has his choice. 


3. It was with respect to the mode of relief that courts of 
equity differed most from the courts of common law. In courts 
of law as a rulea general and unqualified judgment only could be 
given for the plaintiff or for the defendant, as the case might be. 
Courts of equity adjusted their decrees; and thereby varied, 
qualified, and modelled tho remedy so as to suit it to mutual and 
adverse claims, controlling equities, and the real and substantial 
rights of the parties. And this every division of the High Court 
may now do. 


The courts of equity, however, administered remedies for 
rights which courts of law did not recognize at all; as in the 
case of trusts and, confidences which therein were called 
equitable estates. But such estates are now recognized at law, as 
has been seen in reference to the action of ejectment. And in 
the case of impending injuries, or meditated mischief, and some 
others which need not be enumerated, in which equity interfered 
to prevent a wrong for which the common law only awarded 
damages when it had been committed, all the branches of the 
High Court have similar powers to protect the property and 
rights of the subject. 


This will be better understood by an examination in detail of 
the matters cognizable specially in a court of equity. They 
have, hitherto, in consequence of the entire separation of the two 
systems of law and equity, been treated of as either exclusive of, 
concurrent with, or auxiliary to, that of the courts of common 
law. The jirst head referred to those branches of jurisdiction 
which were the peculiar property of the Court of Chancery; the 
second comprised those mattcrs which were and are equally 
entertained by courts of law and equity; the third, or auxiliary 
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jurisdiction of Chancery, was so denominated with reference to 
those cases in which equity lent its aid to remove impediments 
to the obtaining of relicf in a court of law. 


I. This exclusive jurisdiction comprises the guardianship 
which the Chancery Division now exercises over the person and 
property of infants and lunatics, the peculiar protection it 
affords to married women, the superintendence it possesses over 
charities, and such matters as statutory enactments have 
expressly confided to its administrative care. Equitable estates 
and interests are necessarily the particular objects of this branch 
of the High Court. 


1. Upon the abolition of the Court of Wards, the care which 
the crown was bound to take as guardian of its infant tenants, 
was extinguished in every feudal view, but resulted to the 
crown in Chancery, together with the gencral protection of all 
other infants in the kingdom. When, therefore, a child has 
no other guardian, or the father, by his conduct, such as gross 
cruelty or immorality, has disqualified himself for the charge 
of his child, the Chancery Division has a right to appoint one. 


2. As to idiots and lunatics, the crown used formerly to commit 
the custody of them to committees, in every particular case; 
but now a warrant is issued by the sovereign, under the sign 
manual, to the chancellor and certain judges of the Chancery 
Division, to perform this office for him. 


3. The protection afforded to married women is with reference 
to their property. The law, as has been pointed out already, for- 
merly gave to a husband the possession and control of his wife’s 
personal estate, including her choses in action, but this doctrine 
never found favour in equity; and the Court of Chancery accord- 
ingly seized upon every opportunity to control and modify its 
rigour. The law considered the wife merged in the husband; 
equity, for many purposes, treated the husband and wife, not as 
one, but as scparate persons, having distinct rights and interests. 
And one of the most peculiar of these rights was the equity of 
the wife to have a settlement of her own property. Not that any 
court could restrict the legal rights with which the law 
clothes the husband. For when he had reduced the personal 
estate of his wife into possession, he might have dispused 
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of it at his pleasure without restraint or interference. But 
when he was obliged to seek the aid of equity in regard to 
the wife’s property, as for instance when it is vested in trustees 
for her benefit, equity laid hold of the occasion, and upon the 
ground that he who seeks equity must do equity, required the 
husband to make a settlement on the wife out of that or some 
other property, for her due maintenance and support. 


4, The sovereign, as parens patric, has the general superinten- 
dence of all charities, which he exercises by the keeper of his 
conscience, the chancellor. And therefore, whenever it is 
necessary, the attorney-general, at the relation of some in- 
formant, who is usually called the relutor, may file ex officio 
an information in the Chancery Division to have the charity 
properly established. Great administrative powers with reference 
to charities have latterly, however, been conferred on the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, who have authority to 
inquire into all charities, their nature, and administration, and 
the condition of the estates and funds belonging to them; and 
to take or direct such proceedings as are necessary to carry out 
beneficially the objects of the founders. 


5. The form of a trust gave the courts of equity an exclusive 
jurisdiction over all settlements and devises in that form, and 
over the long terms created in the present complicated mode 
of conveyancing. But the trust is now governed by the same 
rules as would govern the estate in a court of law, if no trustee 
was interposed ; and the doctrine of trusts is thus reduced to as 
great a certainty as that of legal estates. 


A considerable jurisdiction was created under this head upon 
the construction of securities for money lent, which at an early 
period of legal history gave employment to the courts of 
equity. They held the penalty of a bond to be the form, and 
that in substance it was only a pledge to secure the repayment 
of the sum bond fide advanced, with a proper compensation for 
the use; and thus settled gradually the doctrine of personal 
pledges or securities, which are equally applicable to mortgages 
of real property. The mortgagor continues owner of the land, 
the mortgagee of the money lent upon it; but this ownership 
is mutually transferred, and the mortgagor is barred from 
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redemption, if, when called upon by the mortgagee, he does 
not redeem within a time limited by the court. This is called 
foreclosure; but until then the equity of redemption or right 
which the mortgagor has to redeem his pledge upon payment 
of his debt is treated in equity as a distinct estate; and now 
possesses all the same properties which a legal estate has in 
the eye of the law; the mortgagee being regarded as a kind 
of trustee. 


For equity recognises not only express trusts, but also ¢mplied 
trusts. The latter are said to spring out of the presumed 
intention of the parties; as in the conveyance of property 
without any consideration, or any distinct trust being declared 
where it is consequently presumed that the intention was that 
it should bo held by the grantee for the benefit of the grantor— 
or, no such presumption of intention being raised, the trust is 
fixed upon the conscience of the party by operation of law, as 
where a party having notice of a trust purchases the property 
from the trustee, in violation thereof; in which case equity 
compels the purchaser to carry out the trust. 

Trusts of all kinds thus became an extensive t ranch of equi- 
table jurisdiction, their administration constituting the chief 
occupation of Chancery ; so much so, indeed, that special facilities 
have been provided for obtaining the interference of the Court 
without suit. The Trustee Relief Act, for instance, enables 
trustees who suppose that there will be difficulty in the 
administration of the trust funds at once to discharge them- 
selves from all liability by paying the money into court; which 
thereupon undertakes the administration of it amongst the 
parties beneficially interested, according to their respective 
rights and interests. 


II. The concurrent jurisdiction of the courts of equity extended 
to all cases of an infringement of legal right, when there was 
not an adequate remedy at law. 


1. The first peculiar remedy now obtainable on this ground 
is the writ of Injunction, the most ordinary specics of which is 
that which operates as a restraint upon the defendant in the 
exercise of his real or supposed rights. This writ may be had 
to restrain alienations of property pendente lite, and tenants for 
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life and others having limited interest from committing waste. 
It may be granted to restrain the negotiation of bills of exchange, 
the sailing of a ship, the transfer of stock, or the alienation of a 
specific chattel, to prohibit assignees from making a dividend, 
to prevent parties from removing out of the jurisdiction, or from 
marrying, or having any intercourse, which the court disapproves 
of, with a ward. The infringement of a copyright or a patent 
frequently calls for the exercise of this beneficia] process ; which 
may also be had to restrain the fraudulent uso of trade marks, 
or of the names, labels, or other ‘ndicie of the makers or vendors 
of goods and merchandize, and in a large class of cases, far too 
numerous to be mentioned here. 


2. The second remedy which was long obtainable only in a 
court of equity, but now in any division of the High Court, is 
the specific performance of executory agreements. And hence a 
fiction has been established, that what ought to be done shall, 
in equity, be considered as having been actually done, and shall 
relate back to the time when it ought to have been done origin- 
ally. This fiction is so closely pursued through all its conse- 
quences, that it necessarily branches out into many rules of 
jurisprudence, which form a certain regular system. The courts 
will, therefore, if necessary, not only enforce a contract, but award 
damages to the injured party. The most ordinary action of this 
kind is for the performance of a contract for the sale of land, which 
may be brought either by the seller to compel the other party to 
complete the purchase to which he has agrecd, or by the buyer 
to compel the seller to make a conveyance of the land. But of 
almost all agreemcnts whatever, specific performance may be 
had, though the extent to which it can be given must be 
determined by the circumstance of each particular case. 


3. The powers of obtaining a discovery, which all the courts 
now possess, were at one time the peculiar feature of the courts of 
equity, and gave them a concurrent jurisdiction with the other 
tribunals in a large number of cases. This remedy of a discovery 
still constitutes in many cases the main ground on which an 
action is brought. 

4, It was for want of this discovery at law, that the courts of 


equity early acquired a concurrent jurisdiction in all matters 
of account, And, as incident to accounts, they took cognizance of 
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the administration of assets, consequently of debts, legacies, the 
distribution of the residue, and the conduct of executors and ad- 
ministrators, The first application in a suit for administration, 
is often made by the exccutor or administrator himself, when he 
finds the affairs of his testator or intestate so much involved, 
that he cannot safely administer the estate, except under its 
direction; but an administration suit may be instituted by 
creditors, or by a single creditor, on behalf of himself and all 
other creditors, who shall come in under the decree. 


And in this administration of assets the courts now deal not 
only with the property of the deceased, which is by law directly 
liable to the payment of debts and legacies, but also with all the 
funds, which are, in equity, chargeable with the payment of 
debte or legacies, and are then called equitable asscts ; because, in 
obtaining payment out of them, they can be reached only by the 
aid of equity. Thus, if a testator devises land to trustees to sell 
for the payment of debts, the asscts resulting from the execution 
of the trust are equitable assets upon the plain intent of the 
testator, notwithstanding the trustces are also made his execu- 
tors; for by dirccting the sale to be for the payment of debts 
generally, he excludes all preferences; and the property would 
not otherwise be primarily liable to the payment of simple con- 
tract debts. And the same principle applies, if the testator 
merely charges his lands with the payment of his debts. 
The murshalling of these assets, as it is termed, in the course 
of administration, is merely such an arrangement of the 
different funds, as shall enable all the parties having equities 
therein to reccive their due proportions, notwithstanding any 
intervening interests, liens, or other claims of particular persons 
to prior satisfaction out of a portion of these funds. 


As incident to accounts, the courts of equity also obtained a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of law over all dealings 
in partnership; and this because the remedies furnished by the 
latter in disputes arising between partners were totally inadequate 
to meet the varied difficulties which ordinarily present them- 
selves in such cases. The courts of law could long only award 
damages for breach of any particular stipulation entered into 
between the parties; equity adapted the remedy it afforded to the 
ever-varying exigencies of each particular case. The Chancery 
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has for this reason long possessed an almost exclusive jurisdiction 
over questions between partners, and this Division has conse- 
quently the dissolution and winding up of joint-stock companies ; 
for which purpose peculiar powers have been conferred by 
several statutes. 


5. The next head of concurrent jurisdiction is that, which 
the courts of cquity early acquired over almost all matters of 
fraud ; which were said to be the peculiar care of the Courts of 
Equity. What fraud is is difficult to define; for all the courts 
have most judiciously avoided laying down any minute rules 
as to what shall, or shall not, constitute fraud. 

Actual and intentional fraud, to cozen or cheat another is 
readily recognized. But there is besides what is called construc- 
tive fraud, or such acts or contracts as, although not originating 
in any evil design to defraud or injure another, yct have a 
tendency to deceive, or to violate public or private confidence. 
Marriage brokage-bonds, for instance, by which one party engages 
to compensate another for negotiating an advantageous marriage 
for him, are considered fraudulent, as injurious to public policy ; 
and against them equity relieves the party bound, and even 
assists him to recover money already paid. Conditions annexed 
to gifts, legacies, and devises in restraint of marriage, if they 
be of a general nature, are also looked upon as against public 
policy, and have been placed by equity among constructive 
frauds. 


Bargains in restraint of trade are also fraudulent and void, 
if general and unlimited in their nature; but are not so con- 
sidered if they only apply to particular places and persons. 
The former are construed to be a fraud upon the public, as 
tending to promote monopoly and to discourage enterpriso and 
fair competition. But a contract with another that he shall 
not carry on a particular trade within a particular limit or for 
a specified time may be good. All agreements, however, founded 
upon corrupt considerations and all contracts for buying, selling, 
or procuring of public offices, are fraudulent and void, as having 
a tendency to diminish the respectability and purity of officers, 
and thus to injure the public interest. 


Under this branch of jurisdiction may be mentioned two 
grounds which led to the interference of the Court of Chancery 
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so long as courts of law could not relieve against them, viz., 
accident and mistake; the former applying in cases of such un- 
foreseen events, acts, or omissions as were not the result of any 
negligence or misconduct of the party seeking relief; the latter 
where something had been done or omitted, from ignorance, 
surprise, imposition, or misplaced confidence. Thus in the 
case of the loss or destruction of a deed or other instrument, 
all the courts, following the rule of equity, will interfere 
on a proper indemnity being given, to prevent the accident 
being taken advantage of by the party liable. So the courts 
will alter and reform a written agreement; when, by mistake, it 
contains either less or more than the parties intended. 


6. The last, and a wholly distinct head of concurrent juris- 
diction is that in reference to a widow's claim to dower: in the 
partition of lands between joint-tenants, tenants in common, or 
coparceners; and in settling of the bounduries of estates, where 
a confusion of these has taken place. 

In the first case, the courts assisted the widow by a discovery 
of lands or title deeds, and removed impediments to her render- 
ing her legal title available; in the partition of cstutes, the 
remedy afforded by equity was always so much more effectual 
than that obtainable under a writ of partition, that the Chancery 
early obtained, and has long possessed, an almost exclusive 
jurisdiction: the settling of the boundaries of estates is obviously 
calculated to prevent a multiplicity of suits, as well as to remedy 
the mischiefs that must inevitably. ariso from any confusion 
arising at the boundaries of property. 


III. The auxiliary jurisdiction of the Chancery was so called, 
because it comprised those cases in which this court interposed, 
in order to enable a party to assert his right at common law. 
Equity always interfered to prevent a party to any proceeding 
at law taking an inequitable advantage of some circumstance, 
which must have determined the judgment of the court. of law, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. Thus a defendant in 
ejectment was restrained from setting up as a defence an out- 
standing term of years or other interest in a trustee, lessee, or 
mortgagee; for the party in possession ought not, in conscience, 
to use an accidental advantage, to protect his possession against 
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a, real right in his adversary. This interference is no longer 
necessary. 

Under this head, also, might be placed the cancellation of 
documents, and the remedy equity affords to suitors, by the 
proceedings known as bills guia timet, bills of peace, bills for 
the perpetuation of testimony, and bills of interpleader. Thus, 


1. Equity cancels agreements and other instruments, however 
solemn in their form or operation, which justice or public policy 
require to be annulled. 


2. A court acting on the principles of equity will entertain 
a proceeding quia timet, that is, an action seeking its inter- 
ference to prevent a wrong or anticipated mischief. Thus it 
will appoint a receiver to take rents; or will order a fund to be 
paid into court; will direct sccurities to be given up, or money 
to be paid over; or will confine itself to the mere injunction or 
other remedial process. 


3. A Bill of Peace was, and the modern action is, to some 
extent, of the same nature. It may be brought to establish and 
perpetuate a right claimed by the plaintiff, which, from its 
nature, may be controverted by different persons, at different 
times, and by different actions: or where separate attempts 
have been already made unsuccessfully to overthrow the same 
right, and justice requires that the party should be quieted 
therein. For, 


4, Equity not only interferes to ascertain a right, but in order 
to preserve the evidence of it, whenever it is in danger of being 
lost. If, for instance, witnesses to a disputable fact are old 
and infirm, proceedings may be taken to perpetuate the testimony 
of those witnesses; for, it may be, a man’s antagonist only waits 
for the death of some of them to begin his suit. This may be 
resorted to when lands are devised by will away from the heir- 
at-law; and the devisee, in order to perpetuate the testimony 
of the witnesses to such will, brings an action against the heir, 
and setting forth the will verbatim therein, suggests that the heir 
is inclined to dispute its validity: and then, the defendant 
having answered, they proceed to issue as in other cases, and 
examine the witnesses to the will; after which the cause is at 
an end, without proceeding to any decree, no relief being prayed 
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by the bill: but the heir is entitled to his costs, even though he 
contest the will. This is called proving a will in chancery ; and 
it may be added here that a similar proceeding may be resorted 
to by any person who would, under the circumstances alleged 
by him to exist, become entitled, upon the happening of any 
future event, to any honours, titles, estate, &c., praying the 
perpetuation of any testimony, which may be material for 
establishing such claim or right. 


5. Finally, Equity always afforded, when necessary, a remedy 
similar to that now obtainable in all courts under the name of 
Interpleader. 


CHAPTER X. 
OF INJURIES PROCEEDING FROM, OR AFFECTING THE CROWN. 


THERE remain to be considered those injuries to which the 
crown is a party; which are either where the crown is the 
aggressor, and which therefore cannot without a solecism admit 
of the samc kind of remedy; or else is the sufferer, and which 
then are usually remedied by peculiar forms of process, appro- 
priated to the prerogative. 


1. That the king can do no wrong, is a fundamental principle 
of the Constitution. Whenever therefore it happens, that, by 
misinformation, or inadvertence, the crown has been induced to 
invade the private rights of any of its subjects, though no action 
will lie against the sovereign, yet the law has furnished the 
subject with a decent and respectful mode of removing that 
invasion, by informing the crown of the true state of the matter 
in dispute: and, as it presumes that to Anow of any injury and to 
redress it arc inseparable in the royal breast, the sovereign then 
issues as of course, in his own name, his orders to his judges to 
do justice to the party aggrieved. 

Tho distance between the sovereign and his subjects is such 
that it rarely can happen that any personal injury can imme- 
diately and directly proceed from the prince to any private man ; 
and, as it can so scldom happen, the law in decency supposes 
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that it never willor can happen atall. But injuries to the rights 
of property can scarcely be committed by the crown without the 
intervention of its officers; for whom the law in matters of 
right entertains no respect or delicacy, but furnishes various 
methods of detecting the errors or misconduct of those agents, 
by whom the sovereign has been deceived, and induced to doa 
temporary injustice. 


The common law methods of obtaining possession or resti- 
tution from the crown, of either real or personal property, are, 
1. By petitiun de droit, or petition of right: which is said to owe 
its origin to Edward I. 2. By monstrans de droit, manifestation 
or plea of right. Tho former is of use where the sovercign is in 
possession of any hereditaments or chattels, and the petitioner 
suggestssuch a right as controverts the title of the crown, grounded 
on facts disclosed in the petition itself; in which case, upon this 
answer being endorsed by the sovereign, sott droit fait al partie, 
let right be done to the party, a commission shall issue to inquire 
of the truth of this suggestion: after the return of which, the 
attorney-general is at liberty to plead; and the merits shall be 
determined as in suits between subject and subject. But where 
the right of the party, as well as the right of the crown, 
appears upon record, there the party shall have monstrans de 
droit, which is putting in a claim of right grounded on facts 
already acknowledged and established, and praying the judg- 
ment of the court, whether upon those facts the crown or the 
subject has the right. But as this seldom happens, and 
the remedy by petition was extremely tedious and expensive, 
that by monstrans was much enlarged and rendered almost 
universal by several early statutes. And, if upon either of 
them the right be determined against the crown, the judgment 
is, guod manus domini regis amoveantur et possessio restituatur 
petenti, sulvo jure domini regis. And by such judgment the 
crown is instantly out of possession; so that there needs not 
the indecent interposition of his own officers to transfer the 
possession from the sovereign to the party aggrieved. 

The common law petition of right, in which the subject, if 
successful, must nevertheless have defrayed his own costs, has 
been superseded by a similar method of obtaining redress 
from the crown provided by statute, under which a petition may 
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be prosecuted in any division of the High Court; and be served 
on the solicitor to the Treasury; who must then appear ané@ 
answer it, in the name of the attorney-general, according to the 
ordinary course of pleading. The proceedings after appearance 
also follow the ordinary practice in actions between subject and 
subject; and the effect of the judgment is the same as in 
petitions of right at common law; but costs may be recovered 
both by and from the crown, and in the latter case are defrayed 
from the public treasury. 


IT, The method of redressing such injuries as the crown may 
receive from the subject are, 


1. By such usual common law actions as are consistent with 
the royal prerogative and dignity. But it would be tedious to 
run through the distinctions that might be gleaned from the 
ancient books with regard to this matter; nor is it necessary, as 
much easier remedies are usually obtained by the prerogative 
modes of process, peculiarly confined to the crown. 


2. Such is that of inquisition or ingust of office: which is an 
inquiry made, with the assistance of a jury, by the sovereign’s 
officer, his sheriff, coroner, or escheator, virtute officit or by 
writ to them sent for that purpose, or by commissioners specially 
appointed, concerning any matter that entitles the crown to the 
possession of lands or tenements, goods or chattels. These 
inquests were more frequent during the continuance of the 
military tenures: when, upon the death of every tenant of 
the crown, an inquisitio post mortem was held, in order to en- 
title the king to the marriage or wardship of the heir, and the 
relief, primer scisin, or other advantages, as the circumstances 
of the case might justify. To superintend these inquiries, there 
was the Court of Wards and Liveries, abolished at the restoration 
of Charles IT., together with the oppressive tenures upon which 
it was founded. 


With regard to other matters, inquests of office still remain in 
force, and are taken upon proper occasions; as an authentic 
means to give the sovereign his right by solemn matter of record ; 
without which he in general can neither take nor part from any- 
thing. For it is a part of the liberties of England, and greatly 
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for the safety of the subject, that the crown may not enter upon 
br selze any man’s possessions upon bare surmises without the 
intervention of a jury. 


With regard to real property, if an office be found for the 
sovereign, it puts him in immediate possession; and he shall 
receive all the mesne profits from the time that his title accrued. 
In order to avoid the possession of the crown, acquired by the 
finding of such office, the subject may not only have his petition 
of right, which discloses new facts not found by the office, and his 
monstrans de droit, which relies on the facts as found: but also 
he may in general traverse or deny the matter of fact itself, and 
put it in a course of trial like the issue joined in an ordinary 
action. 


3. When the crown has unadvisedly granted anything by 
letters patent, which ought not to be granted, or where the 
patentee has done an act that amounts to a forfeiture of the 
grant, the remedy to repeal the patent is by writ of scire facias. 
This may be brought either on the part of the crown, in order to 
resume the thing granted; or, if the grant be injurious to a sub- 
ject, the sovereign is bound of right to permit him to use his 
royal name for repealing the patent in a scwe fucias ; the pro- 
ceedings on which resemble those in an ordinary action. 


4, An information in the Queen’s Bench Division replacing 
the old Court of Exchequer is a method of recovering moncy or 
other chattels, or of obtaining satisfaction in damages for any 
personal wrong committed in the lands or other possessions of 
the crown. It differs from those informations which were 
formerly filed in the Queen’s Bench, and which will be treated 
of in the fourth book; in that ths is instituted to redress a 
private wrong, by which the property of the crown is affccted ; 
that is calculated to punish some public wrong, or heinous 
misdemeanour in the defendant. The most usual informations 
are those of intrusion and a@vbt; intrusion, for any trespass 
committed on the lands of the crown; and debt, upon any 
contract for moneys due to the crown, or for forfeiture upon 
the breach of a penal statute. 

An information of intrusion may also be resorted to in the 
case of a purpresture upon public property; which occurs when 
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one encroaches, or makes that several to himself, which ought to 
be common to many. Informations of dcbt are used to recover 
forfeitures for transgressing the revenue laws; in which cases 
the crown recovers and is liable to pay costs, if unsuccessful, as 
if the suit were between subject and subject. 

5. A writ of quo warranto is a writ issuing from the Queen’s 
Bench Division against him who claims or usurps any office, 
franchise, or liberty, to inquire by what authority he supports 
his claim, in order to determine the right. It lies also in case 
of non-user, or long neglect of a franchise, or misuser, or abuse 
of it; and commands the defendant to show by what warrant he 
exercises such a franchise, having never had any grant of it, or 
having forfeited it by neglect or abuse. In case of judgment for 
the defendant, he shall have an allowance of his franchise; but 
in case of judgment for the crown, for that the party is entitled 
to no such franchise, or has disused or abuscd it, the franchise 
is either seized into the sovereign’s hands, to be granted out 
again to whomever he shall please; or, if it be not such a fran- 
chiso as may subsist in the hands of the crown, there is merely 
judgment of ouster, to turn out the party who usurped it. 

The judgment on a writ of guo warranto is final and conclusive, 
even against the crown. Which, together with the length of its 
process, probably occasioned the introduction of a simpler method 
of prosecution, by information in the nature of a quo wurranto, 
This is properly a criminal method of prosecution, as well to 
punish the usurper by a fine for the usurpation of the franchise, 
as to oust him, or seize it for the crown; but has long been 
applied to the mere purposes of trying the civil right, scizing 
the franchise, or ousting the wrongful possessor; the fine being 
nominal only. This method of proceeding is now applicd to 
the decision of corporation disputes between party and party, 
without any intervention of the prerogative. An information 
in nature of a quo warranto may be brought with Icave of the 
court, at the relation of any person desiring to prosecute the 
same, who is styled re/ator, against any person usurping, 
intruding into, or unlawfully holding any franchise or office 
in any city, borough, or town corporate. If the defendant be 
convicted, judgment of ouster, as well as a fine, may be given 
against him, and the relator pays or receives costs according 
to the event. 
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6. The prerogative writ of mandamus is also an effectual 
remedy, in the first place, for refusal of admission where a 
person is entitled to an office or place in any corporation; 
and, secondly, for wrongful removal, when a person is legally 
possessed. These are injuries for which, though redress for the 
party interested may be had by action, yet as the franchises 
concern the public, and may affect the administration of 
justice, this prerogative writ issucs; commanding, upon good 
cause shown, the party complaining to be admitted or restored 
to his office. 


The whole circle of civil injuries has now been gone through, 
and the redress which the law has provided for each. In which 
it cannot but be observed that the main difficulty attending 
their discussion arises from their variety, which is apt at first 
to breed a confusion of ideas, and a kind of distraction in the 
memory. But this difficulty will shrink to nothing upon a 
nearer and more frequcnt approach; and indeed be rather 
advantageous than of any disservice, by imprinting on the 
mind a clear and distinct notion of the nature of these several 


remedies. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE WRIT OF SUMMONS. 


THE nature and several species of the courts of justice having 
been described; and what wrongs are cognizable by one court, 
and what by another; an endeavour was made under the 
title of injuries cognizable by the courts of law, to define the 
remedies which were therein provided for every possible wrong. 
An explanation was then attempted in detail of the cases in 
which equity afforded relief; the manner in which these several 
remedies are pursued and applied is now to be examined. 

What, therefore, may he expected in the succeeding chapters, 
is a brief account of the method of prosecuting an action in any 
of the divisions of the High Court of Justice. And the simplest 
way of considering the subject will be, to pursue it in the 
order wherein the proceedings themselves follow each other ; 
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viz., 1. The writ; 2. The pleadings; 3. The issue; 4. The trial; 
5. The judgment, and its incidents; 6. The proceedings in 
nature of appeals; 7. The execution. 


The original, or original writ, was formerly the foundation of 
every action. Whena person has received an injury, and thinks 
it worth his while to demand a satisfaction for it, he is to consider 
what redress the law has given for that injury; and thereupon 
is to make application to the crown, as the fountain of justice, 
for that particular remedy. To this end he formerly sued out 
from the Chancery, or purchased by paying the stated fees, an 
original, or original writ, which was directed to the sheriff of the 
county wherein the injury was committed or supposed so to have 
been, and required him to command the wrongdoer either to do 
justice to the complainant or else to appear in the Court of 
Common Pleas, which formerly entertained all suits between 
subject and subject, and answer the accusation against him. 
The day on which the defendant was to appear, and on which 
the sheriff was to bring in the writ and report how far he had 
obeyed it, was called the return of the writ, it being then 
returned by him to the court at Westminster, with e statement 
of the manner in which he had obeyed it, this being also called 
his return. And it was always made returnable upon some day 
in one of the four ¢erms in which the court then sat for the 
despatch of business. 


These terms were gradually formed from the canonical consti- 
tutions of the church; being no other than those Icisure seasons 
of the year, which were not occupied by the great festivals or 
fasts, or which were not liable to the general avocations of rural 
business. In very early times, the whole year was one continual 
term for hearing and deciding causes; until the church inter- 
posed, and exempted certain holy seasons from being profaned 
by the tumult of forensic litigation. As, particularly, the time 
of Advent and Christmas, which gave rise to the winter vacation ; 
the time of Lent and Easter, which created that in the spring; 
the time of Pentecost, which produced the third; and the 
long vacation between Midsummer and Michaclmas, which was 
allowed for the harvest. All Sundays also, and some particular 
festivals, were included in the same prohibition. 

The portions of time, not included within these prohibited 
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seasons, fell naturally into a fourfold division, and from some 
festival that immediately preceded their commencement, were 
denominated the terms of St. Hilary, of Easter, of the Holy 
Trinity, and of St. Michael. Their commencement and termina- 
tion were afterwards regulated by several statutes; and they are 
now superseded by sittings,—the commencement and termination 
of which are prescribed by Orders of Court. 


The next step for carrying on the action was called the 
process; Which was to compel a compliance with the original 
writ; the first step of which was to give the party notice to obey 
it by summons, to appear in court at the return of the original 
writ. If the defendant disobeyed this verbal monition, the next 
process was by writ of attuchment or pone, whereby the sheriff was 
commanded either to attach him, by taking gage, that is, certain 
of his goods, which he should forfeit if he did not appear; or by 
making him find sufe pledyes or suretics who should be amerced 
in case of his non-appearance. If after attachment the defendant 
neglected to appear, he not only forfeited this security, but was 
moreover to bo further compelled by writ of distringas, or 
distress infinite; which was a subsequent process to distrain the 
defendant from time to time by taking his goods and the profits 
of his lands, which he forfeited to the crown if he did not 
appear. The issucs might be sold, if the court should so direct, 
in order to defray the reasonable costs of the plaintiff. 


~ 


And here by the common law the process ended, the defendant, 
if he had any substance, being gradually stripped of it all by 
repeated distresses, till he rendered obedience to the original 
writ. But, in cases of injury accompanied with forco, the law 
provided also a process against the defendant’s person in case he 
neglected to appear; subjecting his body to imprisonment by 
the writ of cuprus ud respondendum. Whence arose a practice of 
commencing the action by bringing an original writ of trespass 
guare cluusum fregit, for breaking the plaintiff's close wi e¢ armis ; 
which subjected the defendant’s person to be arrested by writ of 
capias; and then afterwards, by connivance of the court, the 
plaintiff prosecuted him for any other less forcible injury. This 
practice ultimately became the ordinary mode of commencing an 
action; and in course of time it became usual in practice, to sue 
out the capias in the first instance, upon a supposed return of 
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the sheriff; and afterwards a fictitious original was drawn up 
in order to give the proceedings a colour of regularity. When 
this capias was delivered to the sheriff, he by his under-sheriff 
granted a warrant to his inferior bailiffs, to execute it on the 
defendant. And if the sheriff of Oxfordshire, in which county 
the injury, it may be supposed, was committed and the action was 
laid, could not find the defendant in his jurisdiction, he returned 
that he was not found, non est inventus, in his bailiwick: where- 
upon another writ issued, called a testatwm capius, directed to 
the sheriff of the county where the defendant was supposed to 
reside, as of Berkshire, reciting the former writ, and that it was 
testified, testatum est, that the defendant lurked or wandered in 
his bailiwick, wherefore he was commanded to take him, as in 
the former capias. But here also, when the action was brought 
in one county, and the defendant lived in another, it was usual, 
for saving trouble, time, and expense, to make out a testutum 
capias at the first, supposing not only an original, but also 
a former capias, to have been granted, which in fact never 
had been. And this fiction also soon became the settled 
practice. 

But where a defendant absconded, and the plaintiff would 
procecd to an outlawry against him, an original writ must then 
have been sucd out regularly, and after that a capias. And if 
the sheriff could not find the defendant upon the first writ of 
capius, and returned a non est ‘nventis, there issued out an ulias 
writ, and after that a 7/uw ies, to the same effect as the former. 
And, if a non est inventus was returned upon all of them, then a 
writ of exigent or exigi fucias might be sued out, which required 
the sheriff to cause the defendant to be proclaimed, required, or 
exacted, in five county courts successively, to render himself; 
and if he did, then to take him as in a capias: but if he did not 
appear, and was returned quinto exuctus, he should then be 
outlawed by the coroners of the county. Outlawry is putting a 
man out of the protection of the law. Formerly it was attended 
with a forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the crown; but 
it might be reversed as a matter of course, on the defendant’s 
entering an appearance, it being then considered only as a 
process to compel appearance. 


Such was the process in the Common Pleas. In the King’s 
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Bench a plaintiff might have proceeded by original writ, but the 
usual method was by Bull of Middlesex ; so entitled, because the 
court generally sat in that county. This bill was always founded 
on a plaint of trespass quare clausum fregit, which accusation gave 
the King’s Bench jurisdiction in civil causes, and it must have 
been served on the defendant, if found by the sheriff; but, if he 
returned non est inventus, then there issued out a writ of latitat, 
to the sheriff of another county, as Berks; which recited the bill 
of Middlesex, and testified that the defendant latitat et descurrit, 
lurked and wandered about in Berks; and therefore com- 
manded the sheriff to take him, and have his body in court 
on the day of the return; but in the King’s Bench, as in the 
Common Pleas, it ultimately became the practice to sue out a 
latitat upon a supposed, and not an actual, Bill of Middlesex. 


In the Exchequer the first process was by a writ of guo minus, 
in order to give the court a jurisdiction over pleas between 
party and party, in which the plaintiff was alleged to be the 
king’s farmer or debtor, and that the defendant had done him 
the injury complained of, quo minws sufficiens existit, by which 
he was the less able to pay the king hisrent or debt. And upon 
this the defendant might have becn arrested as upon a capias 
from the Common Pleas. 

Thus differently did the three common law courts sct out at 
first, in the commencement of a suit, in order to entitle the 
King’s Bench and Exchequer to hold plea in causes between 
subject and subject. The multiplicity of these proceedings 
occasioned great inconvenience in practice, and the use of 
different kinds of process in personal actions was therefore put 
an end to in the reign of William LV. 

Five other forms of writs were then substituted; and the 
names of John Doe and Richard Roe, who had hitherto been the 
pledges of prosecution for the plaintiff, and also the common bail 
for the defendant, were no longer required. The different writs 
of summons thus provided remained in use until the procedure 
to compel appearance was further modified in the beginning of 
the present reign, when tho practice of commencing an action 
by the arrest of the défendant was entirely abolished. 

These changes in procedure were confined to personal actions. 
The proceedings in Dower, right of dower, and quare impedit, which 
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were still commenced by original writ sued out of Chancery 
were next assimilated to those in other actions; and finally in 
1852 outl wry on mesne process was abolished ; and one uniform 
method of commencing an action at common law provided : 
a plaintiff being then for the first time enabled, on the non- 
appearance of a defendant, to proceed at once to judgment 
and execution. 


The first commencement of a suit in Chancery was by pre- 
ferring a bill setting forth the circumstances of the case, as 
some fraud, breach of trust, or hardship; and praying relief 
at the chancellor's hands, against the defendant; upon filing 
which, a subpena was taken out, commanding the defendant 
to appear and answer, or torfeit 1007. If the defendant, on 
Service of the subpena, did not appear, he was said to be in 
contempt ; and process of contempt was awarded against him. 
The first was an uttuchment, and if the sheriff returned non est 
tnventus, then an attuchment with proclamations issued; and 
if this was also returned non est inventus, a commission of 
rebellion was awarded; and four commissioners were ordered 
to attach the defendant as a rebel. If upon this a non est 
inventus was returned, the court then sent a serjeant-ct-arms 
in quest of him; and if he cluded the search of the scrjeant, 
then a sequestration issued to seize all his personal estate, and 
the profits of his real, and to detain them, subject to the order 
of the court. After an order for a scquestration, the plaintiff's 
bill was taken pro confesso, and a decree was made accordingly. 
This long process was abolished in the beginning of the 
present reign; and, if upon being served with a copy of the 
bill, the defendant did not appear, the plaintiff was enabled 
to enter an appearance for him, and then proceed as on a default. 


In the High Court of Admiralty, the first proceeding was 
elther in rem, or in personam ; that is, either by arrest of the ship, 
or citation of the defendant; the object of arresting the ship 
being merely to obtain the appearance of the defendant and 
bail to meet the plaintifi’s claim, if he were successful. 


The modern process, by which all actions must now be com- 
menced, is the writ of summons; which is a judicial writ 
issuing in the name of the sovereign, under the seal of the 
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divisional court in which the action is brought; and directed to 
the defendant, whom it commands to cause an appearance to 
be entered for him in the divisional court therein mentioned; 
warning him, at the same time, that in default of his so doing, 
the plaintiff may procced to judgment and execution. It must 
be dated of the day on which it is issued, and it remains 
in force for twelve months. 

The time allowed to a defendant to enter this appearance 
depends on circumstances. If he resides within the jurisdiction 
of the court, it is eight days inclusive of the day on which the 
writ is served ; if beyond the jurisdiction, he must be allowed such 
further time as is rcasonably necessary in the circumstances. 
For the plaintiff is not allowed to obtain a judgment in default 
of appearance, against a defendant who is resident out of 
England, except by the express leave of a judge; who must 
above all things be satisfied that the defendant has had proper 
time allowed him to appear to the action. 

Not less careful is the law in securing for the defendant fall 
information as to the person who is suing him; so that he may 
know not only whether the plaintiffs claim is just, but also to 
whom to address himself for a settlement of the action, if such a 
course be desirable; for every writ must have endorsed on it the 
name and abode of the solicitor actually suing it out; or if no 
solicitor is employed, then the name and abode of the plaintiff 
himself. The court has thus also an opportunity of ascertaining 
who is responsible for any irregularity in the execution of its 
process; as on a writ without this indorsemcnt, a judgment by 
default would be set aside; the defendant having, through the 
plaintiff's own negligence, been deprived of the information and 
opportunity of avoiding litigation which the law affords him. 

It is with the same view of affording the defendant the fullest 
information as to the nature of the proceedings, that the plaintiff 
is further required to state on the back of the writ, by what is 
called an endorsement of claim, the nature of his demand; so as 
to give the defendant an opportunity of putting an end to the 
action at once. 


The writ of summons is thus a missive from the sovereign, 
notifying the defendant that the plaintiff demands from the 
crown, as the fountain of justice, redress for some injury which 
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he has received, and therefore commanding the defendant to 
appear in Court, there to abide the determination of the judges, 
to whom the crown has delegated its whole judicial authority. 

The defendant is made acquainted with the exact nature of 
the plaintiff's claim, by the service of the writ, which is usually 
effected by the delivery to him of a copy. And this service 
ought always, if practicable, to be personul, and to be made by 
some one who knows the defendant and can swear to his identity, 
for, as a general rule, there is no equivalent for personal service, 
except an undertaking by a solicitor to appear; which is, if 
necessary, enforced by attachment. 


If, however, the defendant kceps out of the way, so that 
personal service cannot be offected, the plaintiff may, upon 
satisfying the court, or a judge, that he is unable to effect prompt 
personal service, obtain an order for substituted service, or for 
the substitution of such notice for service as may seem just. If 
it appears, for instance, that the defendant wilfully evades 
service of the writ, authority may be obtained to procced as if 
personal service had been effected. 


If, however, the plaintiff has reason to suppose that the 
defendant will keep out of the way, another course is open to 
him. On the ancient process by capias, the sheriff, by the 
connivance of the courts, instead of arresting the defendant, gave 
him notice to appear to the action ; no actual arrest was required, 
and mercly nominal bail were taken. But if the plaintiff would 
make affidavit as to a debt, he might arrest the defendant, and 
compel him to put in substantial sureties for his appearance, 
called special buil ; the sheriff, or his officer the bailiff, being then 
obliged to take the body of the defendant, and, having so done, 
to return the writ with a cepi coryus indorsed thereon. This was 
the practice until arrest on mesne process was abolished in all 
civil actions, in the beginning of the present reign, when a new 
system was substituted, which, slightly modified, is that now in 
use. For where a plaintiff can prove at any time before final 
judgment that he has good cause of action against the defendant 
to the amount of 50/. or upwards, and that there is probable 
cause for believing that the defendant is about to quit England 
unless he be apprehended, and that his absence from England 
will materially prejudice the plaintiff in the prosecution of his 
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action, the defendant may be arrested and kept in prison for a 
period not exceeding six months, unless and until he give 
security that he will not go out of England without the leave of 
the court. Where the action is for a penalty or sum in the 
nature of a penalty, other than a penalty in respect of any 
contract, it is not necessary to prove that the defendant’s absence 
will prejudice the plaintiff; and the security required, instead of 
being that the defendant will not go out of England, is that any 
sum recovercd in the action shall be paid, or that the defendant 
shall be rendored to prison. Upon this order of committal, the 
sheriff proceeds to arrest the defendant, who may be kept in 
custody until he gives the required security. 


It is only, however, in actions in which the defendant would 
have been liable to arrest that this procedure can be resorted to, 
and these actions may be briefly enumcrated as those in which a 
debt, or demand in the nature of debt, is claimed. The arrest 
itself, must be by corporal seizing or touching the defendant’s 
body ; after which the bailiff may justify breaking open the house 
in which he is to take him: otherwise he has no such power, 
but must watch his opportunity to arrest him. For every man’s 
house is looked upon by the law to be his castle of defence and 
asylum, wherein he should suffer no violence. Which principle 
is carried so far in the civil law, that for the most part not so 
much as a common citation or summons, much less an arrest, 
can be executed upon a man within his own walls. 

The queen’s chaplains, the lords of the bedchamber, the clerk 
of the kitchen, &c., are privileged from arrest ; and the servants 
in ordinary of the sovereign cannot be arrested unless upon 
leave obtained from the lord chamberlain. The servants of a 
queen dowager or queen consort are not privileged, nor does the 
privilege extend to a herald. Ambassadors and ministers of 
foreign states, and their domestics, are privileged from arrest ; 
but consuls and their seryants are not; nor are the couriers 
or messengers of foreign ministers. Peers of the realm, and 
peeresses by birth, creation, or marriage, and members of 
parliament are privileged, as already explained. The judges of 
the supreme court cannot bé arrested ; and barristers or solicitors 
attending any court upon business cannot be arrested during 
their actual attendance, which includes their necessary going to, 
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waiting in, and returning from court. Clergymen performing 
divine service, and not merely staying in the church with a 
fraudulent design, are for the time privileged from arrest, as are 
likewise members of convocation actually attending thereon. 
Suitors, witnesses and other persons, necessarily attending any 
courts of record upon business, are not to be arrested during 
their actual attendance, which includes their necessary coming 
and returning. And no arrest can be made in the presence of 
the sovereign, nor in any place where the queen’s justices are 
actually sitting. Lastly, no arrest can be made, except for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, nor process served, 
except warrants in admiralty actions, upon a Sunday. 

When tho defendant is arrested, he cannot be detained in any 
case for a period exceeding six months: and he may claim his 
discharge when judgment is given, or by at once consenting to 
judgment, in the action. 


The service of the writ is in all cases the most important step 
in the cause, as it is the foundation of all the future proceedings 
therein; and the law, accordingly, specially provides how 
service is to be effected. Thus, when a husband and wife 
are both defendants, both must be served, unless the Court or 
a judge otherwise orders. Where an infant is defendant, 
service on the father or guardian or person with whom the 
infant resides is‘good scrvice. But service on the infant him- 
self may be allowed. Where a firm is sued, the writ may be 
served upon a partner or on a manager at the principal place 
of business. And whenever provision is made for service of 
process upon a corporation, or on the inhabitants of a hundred, 
or any society or fellowship, the writ must be served in the 
manner so provided. In an action to recover land, a copy of 
the writ, in case of vacant possession, may be posted upon the 
door of the dwelling-house or other conspicuous part of the 
property. In admiralty actions im rem, service is effected 
usually at the same time that a warrant of arrest, whether 
against ship, freight, or cargo, is cxecuted. This is done by the 
marshal or his officer nailing or affixing the writ for a short 
time on the mast, and, on taking it off, leaving a true copy fixed 
in its place. A similar proceeding is resorted to where the cargo 
has been landed; but if it is in the custody of a person who will 
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not permit access to it, service may be made upon the 
custodian. 

Upon the service of the writ, the next step taken in a defended 
action is the entry of an uppearance by or on behalf of the 
defendant. If this be not done, the plaintiff may sign judgment 
by default, and proceed to recover the debt or damages, or the 
possession of the property to which he is entitled, the adminis- 
tration of the estato of which he is a creditor, the dissolution of 
his partnership, or whatever else he may*have claimed by his 
writ. Should the defendant have inadvertently neglected to 
appear, so that judgment by default has been signed, he is not 
necessarily debarred from still disputing the justice of the 
plaintiff's claim; for it has long been a matter of course to allow 
a defendant to appear on an affidavit of merits. He must, how- 
ever, account in some way for not having entered an appearance ; 
he must also pay the costs of the application; and as he is 
obtaining an interference of the court on his behalf calculated to 
delay the plaintiff, conditions may be imposed on his being 
allowed to appear; for instance, that he shall plead within a 
fixed time, or that he bring money into court. 


The judgment in default of appearance necessarily varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the claim made by the writ. In cases 
where a debt is claimed, judgment by default is usually final. 
Where du mages are sought to be recovered, the plaintiff's claim 
cannot be endorsed on the writ; for how,in an action for breach 
of promise of marriage, for a nuisance, or the like, can any court 
permit the plaintiff to be a judge in his own cause by allowing 
him to assess his own damages, as it would do if he were per- 
mitted to obtain judgment for any amount he chose to claim ? 
But as by failing to appear, the defendant has admitted that 
the plaintiff is entitled to redress of some kind, the court 
therefore gives interlocutory judgment, quod recuperit, that is, 
that the plaintiff do recover the damages sustained by him; 
and then proceeds to inform its conscience of tho amount 
for which jinal judgment is to be given, cither by a writ of 
inquiry directed to the sheriff to assess the plaintiffs damages, 
or, if the plaintiff's claim is substantially a matter of calculation, 
by one of its own officers. 


If no appearance be entered in an action for the recovery of 
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land, the judgment will be that the person whose title is asserted 
in the writ shall recover possession. Where a claim for mesne 
profits or arrears of rent has been made, the plaintiff will proceed 
to assess his damages. Indeed, in most actions, and in those 
not specially provided for by law, if the defendant does not 
appear, the action proceeds as if he had appeared. 


There is, however, an exceptional procedure which may be 
adopted by the plaintiff, in cases in which his writ has been 
specially endorsed with the particulars of his claim. This the 
plaintiff is allowed to do in cascs where he sues for a debt or 
liquidated demand in money, as for example, the amount of a 
bill, cheque, or bond, or on a guarantee where the amount is 
fixed, or for rent actually due. In such cases to prevent 
the defcndant appearing and pleading a defence, the sole effect 
of which may be to compel the plaintiff to proceed to trial, and 
thus create delay and expense, the plaintiff is allowed to apply 
to a judge, on an affidavit that there is no defence to the action 
for liberty to sign judgment; and this the judge may allow, 
unless satisfied, either that there is a good defence to the action, 
or that there are facts entitling the defendant to defend. 

This power to shut out a defendant ought only to be exercised 
when the case is quite free from doubt. The defendant may 
offer to bring money into court, and thus obtain leave to defend. 
He may obtain such leave also on other grounds, as by 
showing in an action on a bill for instance, that it was given 
to the plaintiff by way of accommodation, or is held by him 
without value ;—or that it was accepted by the defendant, as 
chairman of a company, and not on his own account;—or such 
facts as would make it incumbent on the holder of the instru- 
ment to prove that he gave valuc for it, as that it had been 
obtained from the defendant by fraud, or was tainted with 
illegality. Terms may also be imposed on the defendant, for 
instance, that he shall give security for the amount claimed. 


Thus much for the writ of summons, which is only meant to 
bring the defendant into court, in order to contest the suit, and 
abide tho determination of the law. When he does not appear, 
he is considered to admit the justice of the demand; and the 
sovereign then, by his delegates the judges, sitting in his courts 
of justice, awards to the plaintiff that redress to which he is by 
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law entitled, and which by his writ he has demanded. When 
the defendant does appear, it must be either in person or by 
a solicitor. In probate actions, and admiralty causes in'rem, a 
person not named in the writ may intervene, on filing an affidavit 
showing how he is interested, in the former class of cases, in the 
estate of the deceased; in the latter, in the res under arrest. 
And in an action, also, for the recovery of land, a person not 
named as a defendant may appear, on filing an affidavit that he 
isin possession of the land either by himself or his tenant, just as 
in the old action of ejectment the landlord was admitted to defend. 

Both parties being thus before the court, next follow the 
pleadings. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF PLEADING. 


Tue pleadings of the plaintiff and defendant were formerly put 
in by their respective counsel ore tenus, or viv voce, in court, and 
minuted down by the chief clerks or prothonotaries ; whence in 
our old law French they are frequently denominated the parol. 
That practice gave way in time to the more convenient course of 
producing previously prepared written pleadings; which inno- 
vation was in its turn supplanted by the modern system, all the 
pleadings in an action being now simply interchanged between 
the solicitors of the parties. 


There is a course open to the parties, however, which may 
render formal pleadings unnecessary. For as the object of all 
pleading is to ascertain what is in issue between the litigants, 
whether they disagree upon a matter of fuct or on a question of 
law, there is no reason, if they can ascertain this without 
pleadings, why these should be resorted to. And they are 
accordingly allowed to take the simplest mode of stating the 
question at issue, by what is called a special cuse, for the decision 
of the proper tribunal. If the question is one of fact, it may be 
sent for trial by a judge or jury; if one of law, the court can 
decide between the parties. 
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But if, as is most usual, the parties do not agree that the 
matters in dispute betwixt them shall be decided in this way, 
these must be evolved by the pleadings: the first of which is 
the statement of claim ; in which the plaintiff sets forth as con- 
cisely as may be the material facts on which he relies. 


In local actions, as for an actual trespass, or for waste, &c., 
affecting land, the plaintiff has hitherto been obliged to allege 
his injury to have happened in the very county in which it 
really did happen; but in' transitory actions, for injuries that 
might have happened anywhere, as dcbt, slander, and the like, 
the plaintiff might have selected whatever county he pleased as 
the venue, the visne, vicinia or neighbourhood from which the 
jury was to come; and then the trial must have been had in 
that county. If the defendant, however, made affidavit that the 
cause of action, if any, arose not in that but in another county, 
the court directed a change of the venue, unless the plaintiff 
showed good cause for retaining the venue where he had laid it 
There is now, however, no local venue for the trial of any action ; 
but where the plaintiff proposes to have the action tried elsewhere 
than in Middlesex, in which county all the courts ow sit, he 
must in his statement of claim name the county in which he 
proposes that the action shall be tried, and this, unless altered, 
will be the venue; the result being that it is for the court 
to determine, in case of dispute, where the action shall be 
tried. The venue will always be changed on an affidavit of 
special facts, as that a fair trial cannot be had in the county 
where it is laid, or that the witnesses live in the county to 
which it is proposed to change it. 


The original writ, which has been described already, was the 
authority to the judges to give the plaintiff that redress which 
the law awarded, for the particular injury of which he complained, 
and no more. He could not consequently join different causes of 
action in one suit. But the operation of the writ of sunmons is 
not limited in any way; it calls on the defendant simply to 
answer the plaintiff in an action: and therein he may seek 
redress for every complaint he has to make against the defendant. 
If it should afterwards appoar that any such complaint cannot 
be conveniently tried or disposed of togcther with another, 
separate trials may be had. 
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The statement of claim must conclude with a demand of the 
relief which the plaintiff seeks. In claims for a debt or for 
damages, it isa sum of money: in detinue it is a return of his 
goods, and damages for their detention; or if they have been 
returned, damages only. In administrations and dissolutions of 
partnership it is to have the accounts taken, and, if necessary, 
a receiver appointed ; in some cases an injunction, in others a 
mandamus may be claimed. 


If in actions at law the plaintiff neglected to deliver his 
statement of claim, or as it was formerly called, his declaration 
by the end of the term next after the defendant appeared, or was 
guilty of other delays in any subsequent stage, ho was adjudged 
not to follow or pursue his remedy, and thereupon a nonsuit, or 
non. prosequitur, was entered; and he was said to be nonpros’d. 
And for thus deserting his complaint, after making a false claim, 
he must have paid costs to the defendant. In suits in equity, 
the defendant might, in similar circumstances, apply to have the 
plaintiff’s bill dismissed. This is now the practice in all cases. 


Formerly, if a plaintiff did not wish to proceed with his action, 
he could enter a retraxit, which differed from a nonsuit, in that 
the one was negative, and the other positive; a nonsuit being a 
mere default of the plaintiff, he was allowed to begin his suit 
again, upon payment of costs; but a retraxit was an open and 
voluntary renunciation of his suit, in court, and by this he for 
ever lost his action. A discontinuance was somewhat similar to 
a nonsuit, for when a plaintiff at law left a chasm in the pro- 
ceedings of his cause, as by not continuing it as he ought to have 
done, the suit was discontinued, and the defendant was no longer 
bound to attend: but the plaintiff must have begun again, by 
suing out a new writ. Thus if the plaintiff took no step in the 
cause for a year, he was out of court, and his action entirely gone. 
Discontinuance in this sense no longer holds. But the plaintiff 
may, at any time before receipt of defendant’s statement of de- 
fence, or after the receipt thereof before taking any other formal 
step, by notice in writing, wholly discontinue his action or with- 
draw any part of his cause of complaint. He must thereupon pay 
the defendant’s costs ; and such discontinuance or withdrawal, as 
tho case may be, is not then a defence to any subsequent action, 
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When the plaintiff has stated his case, it is incumbent on the 
defendant to make his defence, else the plaintiff will recover judg- 
ment by defuult. But before defence made, if at all, coynizance 
of the suit must be claimed ; which arises when any person has, 
within a particular jurisdiction, the cognizance of pleas; as when 
a scholar of tle Universities is impleaded at Westminster, for any 
cause of action, unless upon a question of freehold. In these 
cases, the vice-chancellor may put in a claim of cognizance; 
which if duly made, is allowed ; but, it may be added, is almost 
unknown in practice. 

The defendant must in general deliver his statement of defence 
within ten days from the delivery of the statement of claim; 
unless he has obtained further time; which can only be had by 
the order of the court, or of a judge; who will generally put the 
defendant under such terms, that the plaintiff shall not be delayed 
by reason of any indulgence accorded to the defendant. 


There are, however, some proccedings which may be taken by 
a defendant, if necd be, before he puts in his defence. Thus, if 
the plaintiff resides out of England the defendant may apply for 
and obtain secur /ty for costs. He may also in certain cases obtain 
further and bitter particulars of the plaintiffs demand, in ordor 
that he may know the precise nature of the claim against him, 
and be better enabled to prepare his answer to it. He may obtain 
inspection of the bond, or other instrument upon which the action 
is brought, or he may administer interrogatories to the plaintiff, 
as to facts or documents which are required for his defence. So 
if he does not claim any interest in the money or goods for which 
the plaintiff is suing, and they are claimed by some other party, 
he may iuterplead ; that is, call upon the third party to appear 
and state the nature of his claim, and either maintain or relin- 
quish it, or be substituted as defendant. One of several defend- 
ants may apply for the consolidation of several actions, they 
undertaking to abide the event of one of them, as in the case of 
underwriters sued individually on a policy of insurance. In- 
quiries or accounts may be ordered and taken, although other relief 
may be sought in the action. The defendant may in some cases 
demand a view of the thing in question, in order to ascertain its 
identity and other circumstances. And when he claims to be 
entitled to contribution or indemnity, from any other person, such 
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other person may be made a party to the action. When any of 
these steps are taken, a stay of proceedings must be obtained, for 
on the expiration of the ten days, if no stay shall have been 
obtained, the defendant must put in his stutement of defence ; 
which, like the plaintiff's claim, ought to set out concisely 
the material facts on which the defendant relies, but not the 
evidence by which they are to be proved. It ought also either 
to dispute the allegations of the plaintiff, or, admitting these 
allegations to be true, avoid the effect thercof by stating some 
fresh matter in answer. In the former case, the defendant is 
said to traverse: in the latter he is said to plead in confession 
and avoidance. 

A confession of the whole complaint is not usual, for in such 
cases the defendant suffers judgment to go by default. Yet 
sometimes, after tender and refusal of a debt, if the creditor 
harasses his debtor with an action, it is necessary for the 
defendant to acknowledge the debt, and plead the tender: adding 
that he has always been ready, towt temps prist, and still is ready, 
uncore prist, to discharge it: for a tender by the debtor and 
refusal by the creditor will in general discharge the costs, but 
not the debt itself. 

A species of confession is the payment of money into court ; 
which is necessary upon pleading a tender, and is itself a kind of 
tender to the plaintiff, by paying into the hands of the proper 
officer of the court as much as the defendant acknowledges to be 
due, either as debt or damages, together with the costs hitherto 
incurred, in order to prevent the expense of further proceedings. 
And if after the money is paid in, the plaintiff procecds in his 
suit, it is at his own peril; for if he does not prove more to be 
due than is so paid into court, he must fail in his action, and 
pay the defendant costs; but he shall still have the money so 
paid in, for that the defendant has acknowledged to be his due. 


To this head may also be referred the pleading of a set-off, 
whereby the defendant acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff’s 
demand on the one hand; but on the other sets up a demand of 
his own, to counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in the whole 
or in part; as, if the plaintiff sucs for ten pounds due on a note 
of hand, the defendant may set off nine pounds due to himself for 
merchandise sold to the plaintiff, and, in case he pleads such set-off, 
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he ought to pay the remaining balance into court, or plead some 
other plea in regard to it. A plea of set-off was first authorised 
in the reign of George II., where there were mutual debts between 
the parties, and was therefore limited to debts, properly so called- 
A claim for damages could not be set off in answer to a claim 
for a debt, or a debt be pleaded in answer to a claim for 
damages, nor damages be set off as against damages; but now the 
defendant may set off, or set up by way of counter-claim, any right 
or claim, whether such set-off or counter-claim sound in damages 
or not; and such set-off or counter-claim has the same effect as a 
statement of claim in a cross action, so as to enable the court 
to pronounce a final judgment in the same action, both on the 
original and on the cross claini. 

If the defendant’s answer on the merits be neither a set-off nor 
a counter-claim, he must state some other defence, according to 
the general rule of pleading, either by way of traverse or in con- 
fession and avoidance; the latter category including not only all 
matters which may be urged by way of discharge from the claim, 
but those which show it to be either void, as arising from an 
illegal transaction, or voidable, such as fraud or deceit practised 
on the defendant in the transaction itself. 


What was formerly called the general ‘ssue traversed and denied 
at once the whole of the plaintiff’s claim, without offering any 
special matter whereby to evade it. As in trespass, non culpabilis, 
not guilty; in debt upon contract, nunquam indebitatus, that he 
never was indebted; in debt on bond, non est factum, it was not 
his deed; on an assumpsit, non assumpsit, he made no such pro- 
mise: or in an action on a warranty, that he did not warrant, or 
on an agreement, that he did not agree. These pleas were called 
the general issue, because, by importing an absolute denial of 
what was alleged by the plaintiff, they amounted at once to an 
issue: by which is meant a fact affirmed on one side and denied 
on the other. Such defences may still, in similar cases, be set 
up, but not in the form of a general denial. The defendant must 
as a rule specifically deny each allegation of fact, of which he 
does not admit the truth. 

The general issue may thus be considered as prohibited. It 
was pleaded, when the party meant wholly to deny the charge 
alleged against him. But when he meant to distinguish away or 
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palliate the charge, it was always usual to set forth the particular 
facts in what was called a special plea; which was originally 
intended to apprise the court and the adverse party of the nature 
and circumstances of the defence, and to keep the law and the 
fact distinct. And this may consequently now be considered the 
rule on which the statement of defence is to be framed ; except in 
one particular instance, viz., the defence of not guilty, by Statute ; 
which not only puts in issue all that is charged against the 
defendant, but enables him to justify it as fully as if the justifi- 
cation itself were fully and circumstantially stated. This defence 
may be sct up in actions brought against justices of the peace, 
constables, officers of courts and local boards, and other persons 
holding public offices, for anything done or supposed to be done 
by them in virtue of their office. In these cases the defendant 
is in general not only entitled to notice of action, but is also 
privileged to defend himself by the general issue, and under it to 
give special matter of justification in evidence. 

The defences which may be sct up in answer to, or in bar of, 
the plaintiff’s claim, are very various. As, in actions on contract, 
a general relcase, an accord and satisfaction, an award made in 
an arbitration, conditions unperformcd, payment before action, or 
some other fact which precludes the plaintiff from his action; all 
the facts in each case being specifically stated, so as to admit of 
a categorical denial. Thus, in an action on a bill of exchange by 
an indorsee, the defendant may allege that the bill was accepted 
in anticipation of the delivery to him of a cargo; that the cargo 
had not been delivered; that thereby the consideration for the 
bill had wholly failed; and that the plaintiff had taken the bill 
with notice of the facts, and after it had become duc, and without 
giving for it any consideration; every one of which avcrments 
permits of a distinct traverse. And so in actions of assault and 
battery, the defendant may set up, sow assault demesne, that it 
was the plaintiff's own original assault: in an action for false 
imprisonment, he may detail the circumstances under which he 
had probable causo for suspecting the plaintiff of having com- 
mitted a felony: in trespass to real property, the defendant may 
point out that he was using his right of way; or that he entered 
to abate a nuisance after notice had been given to the plaintiff to 
do so; or, in an action of slander, that the plaintiff is really as 
bad a man as the facts stated by the defendant show. 
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In an action for the recovery of land, inasmuch as the plaintiff 
can recover only by the strength of his own title, it is sufficient 
for the defendant to allege his possession, unless he relies on 
some equitable estate or right, or claims relief on some equitable 
ground against the title asserted by the plaintiff; when, as 
in other cases, he must state specifically the facts on which he 
relics. 

In an action for the administration of an estate, the defence 
may be that the plaintiff was illegitimate; or that the estate was 
not sufficient for the payment of the debts of the deceased, and 
had been already applied as far as it would go to that purpose ; 
either of which amounts to an answer. In actions where only 
an account, or the dissolution of partnership is claimed, the 
defendant can rarcly offer a good reason for refusing the one 
or objecting to the other, as the question between the parties 
generally resolves itself into one of account only. 


But it would be tedious to describe, however briefly, the 
actions that may be brought, or the defences that may be sct up 
and reference must, therefore, be had to the books on the 
subject. One or two grounds of defence of not unfrequent 
occurrence may, nevertheless, be alluded to; the first being the 
statute of limitations, or the time limited by law, beyond which 
no plaintiff can lay his cause of action. 

Twenty years, the period within which an entry must be 
made or an action brought to recover the possession of land, is 
also that within which rights that affect the realty, or that were 
created by decd or matter of record, may be enforced. Thus, 
actions for moncy secured by a mortgage, or otherwise charged 
upon /and, must be brought within twenty years; so actions for 
rent on a lease by decd, or on @ bond or other specialty, must be 
brought within a like period. If there has been a payment of 
principal or interest, or an acknowledgment in writing, the date 
of the last payment or of the acknowledgment in writing, is that 
from which this period of limitation runs. [After 1891 this 
period of limitation becomes twelve years. ] 

All actions of trespass, quare clatusum fregit, or for injuries 
to personal property, and of debt on simple coutract, must be 
brought within sia years after the cause of action accrued. The 
same period of limitation applies where the claim is for arrears of 
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rent, in cases in which the demise is not by deed, for arrears of the 
interest of money charged upon land, for arrears of dower; and for 
actions upon an award, where the submission is not by spesiulty, 

Actions for assault, or false imprisonment, must be brought 
within four years, and actions for words within two years after 
the injury committed. 

If, however, the party entitled to sue, or liable to be sued, 
labours under any disability, the time of limitation does not 
begin to run till that disability is removed. ‘The period of limi- 
tation applicable to suits for sums of money charged upon land, 
or secured by bond or other specialty and for rents secured 
by deed in actions, begins to run afresh from the time of any 
payment of principal or interest, or the date of any acknowledg- 
ment in writing. Debts on simple contract, likewise are, in legal 
phrase, taken out of the statute, by any payment on account of 
principal or interest, or by an acknowledgment in writing, any 
one of which is sufficient to raise a fresh asswmpsit or implied 
promise to pay the debt itsclf. It was at one time held that a 
mere verbal promise to pay a debt, or a bare acknowledgment of its 
existence, if it were such that a promise might be inferred from 
it, was sufficient. But no acknowledgment or promise by words 
only is now sufficient evidence of a new or continuing contract ; 
it must be ‘n writing, signed by the party chargeable thereby. 

All actions upon penal statutes, where the forfeiture is to 
the crown alone, must be sued within ¢wu years; and where the 
forfeiture is to a subject, or to the crown and a subject, within 
one year after the offence committed. 

Actions against judges of the county courts, justices of the 
peacc, coustables, the local authorities of districts, and other 
persons holding public offices, must be brought within six, in 
some cases twelve, in some instances three, months after the cause 
of action arose. 

The use of these statutes of limitation is to preserve the peace 
of the kingdom, and to prevent those innumerable perjuries 
which might ensue, if a man were allowed to bring an action for 
any injury committed at any distance of time. Upon both these 
accounts the law holds that interest reipublice ut sit finis litium. 
If therefore the injury or cause of action happened earlier than 
the period expressly limited by law, the defendant may set up 
the statute of limitation applicable to the particular wrong com- 
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plained of in defence. So that in order to prevent a defendant 
from availing himself of the statute of limitations, the plaintiff 
must within the time limited commence an action by issuing a 
writ, which can be renewed from time to time, so as to keep it 
in force till it be served. 


Another defence in certain cases is the want of the notice of 
action ; to which, by various statutes, justices of the peace, con- 
stables, officers of local boards, and others having public duties 
to perform, are entitled, when sued for anything done by them, 
in the cxecution of their office. This notice of action, which 
is necessary in many other instances, is required that the 
defendant may have an opportunity of tendering amends; and 
it must, in gencral, be given one calendar month at least before 
the action is brought. 


An estoppel may likewise be sct up as a defence; where a 
man has done some act, or executed some deed, which estops 
or precludes him from averring anything to the contrary; as 
where a statement of a fact is made in the recital of a bond 
and a contract made with reference to that recital, it is not, 
as between the partics to the instrument, competent to the 
party bound to deny the recital. 


The requisites of a statement of defence are, 1. That it deny 
every one of the plaintiffs allegations of fact specifically, or by 
necessary implication: every allegation not so denied or stated 
to be not admitted, being taken to be admitted. 2. That each 
averment or denial of fact be so pleaded as to be capable of 
trial, that is to say, that it take or tender an issue. So that, 
8. each averment or denial may contain only one matter; for 
duplicity begets confusion. Hence, 4. every denial of an allega- 
tion must be direct and positive and not evasive or argumen- 
tative. Thus, if it be alleged that the defendant received a 
certain sum of money, if is not sufficient to deny that he 
received that particular amount, but it must be stated that he 
did not receive that sum or any part thereof, or else set out 
how much he did receive. So the bare denial of a contract is 
construed only as a denial of the making of it in fact; not of 
its legality or its sufficiency in law, for its illegality or insuf- 
ficiency, if relied upon as a defence, must be directly asserted, 
So as to be capahle of being as directly denied. 
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The allegations in a statement of defence, as distinguished 
from the denials of the plaintiffs averments, are, therefore, in 
the affirmative; and always advance some new fact not men- 
tioned in the statement of claim. To these denials or allegations, 
as the case may be, the plaintiff must make answer in his reply. 
In a simple denial he joins issue ; butif the defendant’s allegation 
does not amount to an issue or total] contradiction of the plaintiff's 
allegation, but only evades it, the plaintiff may reply by setting 
up some new matter in confession and avoidance, which must, 
however, be consistent with his former statement. Thus in an 
action for trespassing upon land whereof the plaintiff is possessed, 
if the defendant shows a title to the land by descent, and that 
therefore he had a right to enter, the plaintiff may either deny 
the fact of the descent; or he may confess and avoid it, by 
replying, that true it is that such descent happened, but that 
since the descent the defendant himself demiscd the lands to 
the plaintiff for a term not yct expired. To this reply the 
defendant can obviously only answer by a joinder of issue; and 
as a rule, no pleading subsequent to reply other than a joinder 
of issue can bo pleaded, unless by leave, and upon such terms 
as the court or a judge shall think fit. 

The whole of this process is denominated the pleading; in the 
several stages of which the party must not depart or vary from 
the title or defence which he has once insisted on. For this, 
which is called a departure in pleading, might occasion endless 
altercation. Therefore the reply must support the statement of 
claim, and the rejoindcr, if it be allowed, must support the 
statement in defence, without departing out of it. As in the 
case of sctting up no award made, in an action thereon, to 
which the plaintiff replies, setting forth an actual award; 
now the defendant cannot say that he has performed this 
award, for this statement would be an entire departuro from 
his original defence, which alleged that no such award was 
made; therefore he has now no other choice, but to traverse 
the fact alleged in the reply; take issue upon the law of it; 
or amend his pleading. 

In pleading, when either side afirms any matter, he is under- 
stood to aver zt to be true. So when eithor side traverses or 
denies any matter alleged by his antagonist, he is understood’ 
to tender an issue, a8 it is called. Thus the parties must come 
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to a point which is affirmed on one side and denied on the 
other; and are then said to be at dssue, which issue must next 
be tried and determined. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OF ISSUES OF FACT AND IN LAW. 


IssvE, er/tus, the end of all the pleadings, is the fourth stage of 
an action, and is either upon matter of fact or matter of law. 

An issue of fact is where the fact only, and not the law, is dis- 
puted. And when he that denies or traverses the fact pleaded 
-by his antagonist has tendercd the issue, the other party may 
immediately join issue; or if affirmative matter be set out in the 
pleading, he may at once tale isswe thereon. Which done, the 
issuo is said to be joined, both parties having agreed to rest the 
fate of the cause upon the truth of the fact in question. This 
issue of fact was as a rule, in the courts of common law, 
determined by the country, per pais, in Latin per patriam, that 
is, by ajury. In thecourts of equity the facts as well as the law 
were determined by the court, on the hearing of the cause; 
but there are now various modes of trial applicable to the 
different kinds of issues raised in the action, as will be pointed 
out hereafter. 

An issue upon matter of law was called a demurrer. It con- 
fessed the facts as stated by the opposite party to be truc; but 
denied that those facts showed any cause of action or ground of 
defence; according as the party which first demurred, demoratur, 
rested or abode on the point in question. As, if the matter 
of the plaintiffs complaint was insufficient in law, as by not 
assigning any sufficient trespass, then the defendant demurred 
to the whole claim; if, on the other hand, the defondant’s 
excuse was invalid, as if he pleaded that he committed the 
trespass by authority from a stranger, without making out 
the stranger’s right; here the plaintiff might demur to the 
defence. When therefore either party perceived an objec- 
tion in law upon which he could rest his case, he might 
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demur by averring the statement of claim or of defence, as the 
case might be, to be bad in substance, that is, insufficient to 
maintain the action or defence. The party demurring was 
thereupon understood to pray judgment for want of sufficient 
matter alleged; and the opposite party was understood to 
maintain that his pleading was good in substance, so that 
the parties were at issue in point of law. These issues in 
law, or questions concerning the sufficiency of the matters 
alleged in the pleadings, were determined by the court, upon 
argument by counsel on both sides; and to that end a demurrer 
book was made up, containing all the proceedings at length 
which were afterwards entered on record; and copies thereof, 
called paper-books, were delivered to the judges to peruse. 

The record, it may be conveniently stated here, is a history of 
the proceedings in the cause; in which must be sct out the 
writ of summons and all the pleadings, verbatim. They were 
formerly all written, as indeed all public proceedings were, in 
Norman or law-French, and so continued till the reign of 
Edward III., in whose reign it was enacted, that for the future 
all pleas should be pleaded, answered, debated, and judged in 
the English tongue; but be entered and enrolled in Latin. 
This Latin, which continued in use for four centuries, answers 
so nearly to the English, oftentimes word for word, that it is not 
at all surprising it should generally be imagined to be totally 
fabricated at home, with little more art or trouble, than by 
adding Roman terminations to English words. Law-Latin is, 
however, a mere technical language; and “so very easy to be 
* learned, that the meanest wit that ever came to the study of 
“ the law, doth come to understand it almost perfectly in ten 
“ days without a reader.” It continued in use from its first 
introduction, till the time of Cromwell; when the language of 
the records was altered into English. But at the Restoration 
this novelty was no longer countenanced; and thus it continued 
without any sensible inconvenience, till 1730, when it was again 
thought proper that the proceedings in the courts of law should 
be done into English, and it was accordingly so ordered by a 
statute of George II.— That the common people might have 
“ knowledge and understanding of what was alleged or done for 
‘ and against them in the process and pleadings, the judgment 
“and entries in a cause.” Which purpose has not been 
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answered : the people being now, after many years’ experience, 
altogether as ignorant in matters of law as before. 

To return to issues in law, Demurrers, so-cal.ed, are no longer 
allowed; but the same purpose is served by permitting either 
party to raise such an issue by pleading the point of law on 
which he relies; and unless this issue in law is disposed of 
separately, which it may be, it is decided by the judge who tries 
the cause. If ordered to be tried separately, it comes before the 
court, is argued, and judgment given accordingly. 


An issue of fact takes up moro form and preparation to settle 
it; for here the truth must be established by proper evidence; 
to which examination the name of tria/ is usually confined. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OF THE TRIAL. 


Tarra, then, is the examination of the matter of fact in issuc; of 
which there are different species, according to the difference of 
the subject, or thing to be tried. For the law so industriously 
endeavours to investigate truth at any rate, that it will not 
confine itself to one, or to a few, manners of trial, but varies its 
examination of facts according to the nature of the facts them- 
selves; this being the one invariable principle pursued, that as 
well the best method of trial, as the best evidence upon that trial 
which the nature of the case affords, and no other, shall be 
admitted. 


The species of trials in civil cases aro six in number: by 
record; by inspection, or examination; by certificate; by wituesses ; 
by jury; and by the court or the delegate of the court, an official 
or special referee. Trials by inspection, by certificate, and by 
Witnesses are vory unusual, but are still recognised modes of 
trial in certain cases. 


I. The trial by record is only used in one instance; and that 
is where a matter of record is pleaded in any action, a judgment 
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or the like; and the opposite party pleads, nul tiel record, that 
there is no such matter of record existing. Hereupon the party 
pleading the record has a day given him to bring it in; and, 
on his failure, his antagonist shall have judgment. The trial, 
therefore, of this issue is merely by the record; for a record 
importeth in itself such absolute verity, that if it be pleaded 
that there is no such record, it shall not receive any trial by 
witness, or otherwise, but only by itself. Thus titles of 
nobility, as whether earl or no earl, baron or no baron, shall be 
tricd by the sovereign’s writ or patent only, which is matter 
of record; and whether a manor be held in ancient demesne or 
not, shall be tried by the record of domesday in the Exchequer. 


II. The trial by énspection or examination is almost unknown. 
It occurs when some point, cither the principal question or 
one arising collaterally out of a cause, being the object of sense, 
the judge, upon the testimony of his own sense, decides it. As 
to sct aside a recognizance by an infant; hero a writ issues to 
the sheriff, conmanding him that he constrain the party to 
appcar, that it may be ascertained by the view of his body by 
the justices whether he be of full age or not. If, however, the 
court has, upon inspection, any doubt of the age of the party, as 
may frequently be the case, it may proceed to take proof of the 
fact; and, particularly, may examine the infant himself upon an 
oath of vorre dire, veritutem dicere, that is, to mako true answer 
to such questions as the court shall demand of him; or the 
court may examine his mother, his godfather, or the like. All 
such points when disputed are however usually decided upon 
affidavits. 


III. The trial by certificate is allowed in cases where the 
evidence of the person certifying is the only proper criterion of 
the point in dispute. For, when the fact in question lies out of 
the cognizance of the court, the judges must rely on the solemn 
information of persons in such a station as affords them the 
most competent knowledge of the truth. As therefore such 
evidence must be conclusive, the law, permits the fact to be 
determined upon such certificate merely. Thus the customs of 
the city of London are tried by the certificate of the mayor and 
aldermen, certified by the mouth of their recorder. So when the 
Chancellor of his university claims cognizance of a cause because 
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one of the parties is a privileged person; here the question whether 
& privileged person or no, is to be determined by the certificate 
and notification of the Chancellor under seal, to which it is usual 
to add an affidavit of the fact. In certain matters also of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, as excummunicution and orders; these are tried 
by the bishop’s certificate. Ability of a clerk presented, admission, 
institution and deprivation of a clerk, are also tried by certificate 
from the ordinary or metropolitan, because of these he is the 
most competent judge: but ‘nduction must be tried either by the 
court or by a jury, because it is a matter of public notoriety, and 
is likewise the corporal investiture of the temporal profits. 
Resignation of a bencfice may be tried in either way, but it seems 
most properly to fall within the bishop's cognizance. The trial 
of all customs and practice of the courts is by certificate from 
the proper officers of those courts respectively ; and, what return 
was made on a writ by the sheriff or under-sheriff, can only be 
tried by his own certificate. 


IV. Trial by witnesses, i.c., per testes, is not to be confounded 
with the usual mode of trial in the county courts, or with 
the trial in certain cases by the court or a judge, which is 
to be described afterwards. One instance may be given. When 
a widow brings an action of dower, and the tenant pleads that 
the husband is not dead, this being looked upon as a dilatory 
plea, is in favour of the widow, and for greater expedition, 
allowed to be tried by witnesses cxamined before the judges. 
So is the question of the validity of a challenge to a juror. 
Sir Edward Coke mentions other cases and lays it down that the 
affirmative must bo proved by two witnesses at the least. 


V. The trial by jury, per pais, or by the country, has been used 
time out of mind in this nation, and seems to have been coeval 
with the first civil government thercof. Some authors have 
traced its origin to the Britons; but jurics were in use among 
the carlicst Saxon colonies; and traces of this institution are 
to be found in the laws of all those nations which adopted the 
feudal system. All of whom had a tribunal composed of 
twelve good men, bond homines, usually the vassals or tenants of 
the lord, the cquals or peers of the parties litigant: who, as the 
lord’s vassals, judged each other in the lord’s courts, as the king’s 
vassals, or the lords themselves, judged each other in the 
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king’s court. The invention of the jury is ascribed to Regner, 
king of Sweden, who was contemporary with Egbert; and has 
also been imputed to the genius of Alfred; to whom, on account 
of his having done much, it is usual to attribute everything. 
The truth seems to be, that this tribunal was universally 
established among all the northern nations, and so interwoven 
in their very constitution, that the earliest accounts of the one 
give also some traces of the other. Its use in certain cases 
has always been valued here; and, although rarcly resorted to 
by suitors in the county courts, it is still the right of every 
litigant in the High Cuurt of Justice. 


Formerly, when an issuc of fact was joined, the court awarded 
a venire fucius upon the record in these words: “ Therefore let a 
“sury come, &e.;” which award of the ven’re was the authority to 
the sheriff to summon the jury; which is now done on his re- 
ceiving a precept issued to him for that purpose. 


If the sheriff be not an indifferent person, as if he be a party 
to the action, or be related by cither blood or affinity to either of 
the parties, he is not then trusted to return the jury, but the 
precept is directed to the coroncr, who in this, as in other 
instances, is the substitute of the sheriff, to execute process when 
he is deemed an improper person. If any exception lies to the 
coroner, the precept is directed to two clerks of the court, or two 
persons of the county named by the court, and sworn. And 
these two, who are called elisors, or electors, indifferently name 
the jury, and their return is final; no challenge being allowed to 
their array. 

The plaintiff, as has been pointed out, if he desires the action 
to be tried elsewhere than in Middlesex, must, in his statement 
of claim, suggest some other county, which, if not changed, will 
be the venue for trial. Assuming the venue to be fixed, the 
plaintiff's next step 1s, either with his reply, or at any time after 
the close of the pleadings, to give notice of trial. 

Unless either party has signified his desire to have the cause 
tried by a jury, the trial will be by a judge alone. The plaintiff 
in action of slander, libel, false imprisonment, seduction, or 
breach of promise, fnay in his notice of trial, signify his desire 
to have the cause tried by a jury. In most other cases, and 
especially in causes in the Chancery Division, the trial is by a 
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judge, unless a trial by jury be desired or ordered. In 
Admiralty causes the judge may be assisted by nauticul assessors, 
and cases of account may be sent for trial to the Official Referees. 
Whatever be the mode of trial, when the day is fixed, the 
plaintiff or his solicitor brings the record to the court or to the 
assizes, and enters i¢ with the proper officer, in order to its being 
called on in course. If it be not so entered, it cannot be tried. 
The plaintiff may thus delay any trial by not carrying down the 
record: unless the defendant, being fearful of such neglect in 
the plaintiff, and willing to discharge himself from the action, 
himself brings down the record, and enters the action for trial. 


Formerly a plaintiff could countermand his notice of trial, being 
then liable to pay costs to the defendant for not procceding to 
trial. But this he cannot now do without the leave of the court, 
which will, however, upon good cause shown, such as the absence 
or sickness of a material witness, defer the trial of the cause 
at the request of cither party till the next assizes, or to some 
future day. 


Assuming all previous steps to be regularly settled, the cause 
is called on in court; and the record is then handed to the judge, 
to observe what issues the partics are to maintain and prove. 
If a trial by jury has been desired or ordered, the jury is 
called and sworn. To this end the sheriff returns his execution 
of the precept issued to him to summon jurors, with the panel 
of jurors annexed, to the judge’s officer in court. The jurors 
contained in the panel are either special or common jurors. 
Special juries were originally introduced in trials at the bar 
of the courts at Westminster, when the causes were of too 
great nicety for the discussion of ordinary freeholders; or 
where the sheriff was suspected of partiality, though not upon 
such apparent cause as to warrant an exception to him. But 
now if cither of the parties desire it, special jurors are sum- 
moned upon a zofice to that effect given to the sheriff, by the 
party who wishes to have his cause so tried, he paying, in the 
first instance, the extra expense thereby involved, which becomes 
part of his costs, if the judge certifies afterwards that the cause 
required a special jury. 

The names of the jurors, being written on tickets, are put into 
a box or glass, and twelve of these persons, whose names shall 
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be first drawn out of the box, are sworn upon the jury, unless 
absent, excused, or challenged. 


Challenges, which are extremely rare, are of two sorts: 
challenges to the array, and challenges to the polls. 


Challenges to the array are at once an exception to tho whole 
panel, in which the jury aro arrayed or set in order by the sheriff 
in his return; and they may be made upon account of partiality, 
or some default in the sheriff, or his under-officer, who arrayed 
the panel. And generally speaking, the same reasons that were 
sufficient to have the precept directed to the coroner or elisors, 
will be also sufficient to quash the array, when mado by a person 
or officer of whose partiality there is any tolerable ground 
of suspicion. Also, though there be no personal objection 
against the sheriff, yet if he arrays the panel at the nomination, 
or under the direction of cither party, this is good cause of 
challenge to the array. 

Challenges to tho polls, in capita, are sxeonticné to particular 
jurors, and are either: propter honoris respectum; propter defectum ; 
propter affectum; or propter delictum. 


1. Propter honoris respectum; as if a lord of parliament be 
impanelled on a jury, he may be challenged by either party, or 
he may challenge himself. 


2. Propter defectun; as if a jaryman be an alicn born, this is 
defect of birth. He must also be /iber et legalis homo, therefore 
no man convicted of any infamous crime can, unless he has 
obtained a free pardon, be a juror; and no man under outlawry 
or excommunication is qualified to serve on any inquest what- 
ever. But the principal deficiency is defect of estate, sufficient 
to qualify him to be a juror, which qualifications are defined by 
several statutes. 


8. Jurors may be challenged propter affectum for suspicion of 
bias or partiality. This may be either a principal challenge, or 
to the favour. A principal challenge is such, where the cause 
assigned carries with it prima facie evident marks of suspicion, 
either of malice or favour: as that a juror is of kin to either 
party; that he has been arbitrator on cither side; that he has an 
interest in the causc: that there is an action depending between 
him and the party; that he has taken money for his verdict; 
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that he has formerly been a juror in the same cause; that he is 
the party’s master, servant, counsellor, steward, or of the same 
society or corporation with him: all these are principal causes 
of challenge, which, if true, cannot be overruled, for jurors must 
be omni exceptione majores. Challenges fo the favour, are where 
the party has no principal challenge, but objects only some 
probable circumstance of suspicion, as acquaintance and the like, 
the validity of which must be left to the determination of triors, 
whose office it is to decide whether the juror be favourable or 
unfavourable. The triors, in case the first man called be 
challenged, aro two indifferent persons named by the court; 
and if they try one man and find him indiffercnt, he shall be 
sworn; and then he and the two triors shall try the next, and 
when another is found indifferent and sworn, the two triors 
shall be superseded, and the two first sworn on the jury shall 
try the rest. 


4, Challenges propter delictum are for some crime or mis- 
demeanor that affects the juror’s credit and renders him in- 
famous. This was formerly the caso after a conviction of several 
different kinds of offences, or if hc had been outlawed or excom- 
municated. But the grounds of challenge propter delictum are 
now simply those stated as grounds of challenge propter defectum, 
viz., having been convicted of an infamous offence, which stain, 
however, a-free pardon will obliterate, or being outlawed, or 
excommunicated. A juror may be cxamincd on oath of voire dire, 
with regard to such causes of challenge, as are not to his dis- 
honour or discredit, but not with regard to any crime, or any- 
thing which tends to his disgrace or disadvantage. 


Besides these challenges, there are causes which may be made 
use of by persons otherwise qualificd, as matter of exemption, 
in the first instance, from being put on the jury lists. These 
exemptions now extend to the judges, clergymen and dis- 
senting ministers, barristers, solicitors, officers of the courts, 
physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, officers in the army or 
navy, and the like. 


If by means of challenges, or other cause, a sufficient number 
of unexceptionable jurors do not aprear at the trial, either party 
may pray a tales, in order to make up the deficiency: and the 
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be first drawn out of the box, are sworn upon the jury, unless 
absent, excused, or challenged. 4 


Challenges, which are extremcly raro, are of two sorts: 
challenges to the array, and challenges to the polls. 


Challenges to the array are at once an exception to the whole 
panel, in which the jury are arrayed or sct in order by the sheriff 
in his return; and they may be made upon account of partiality, 
or some default in the sheriff, or his under-officer, who arrayed 
the panel. And generally speaking, the same reasons that were 
sufficient to have the precept directcd to the coroner or elisors, 
will be also sufficient to quash the array, when made by a person 
or officer of whose partiality there is any tolerable ground 
of suspicion. Also, though there be no personal objection 
against the sheriff, yct if he arrays the panel at the nomination, 
or under the direction of either party, this is good cause of 
challenge to the array. 

Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exeenlicus to particular 
jurors, and are either: propter honor’s respectum; propler defectum ; 
propter affectum; or propter delictum. 


1. Propter honoris respectum; as if a Jord of parliament be 
impanelled on a jury, he may be challenged by either party, or 
he may challenge himself. 


2. Propter defictum ; as if a juryman be an alien born, this is 
defect of birth. He must also be liber eé legalis homo, therefore 
no man convicted of any infamous crime can, unless he has 
obtained a free pardon, be a juror; and no man under outlawry 
or excommunication is qualified to serve on any inquest what- 
ever. But the principal deficiency is defect of estate, sufficient 
to qualify him to be a juror, which qualifications are defined by 
several statutes. 


3. Jurors may be challenged propter affectum for suspicion of 
bias or partiality. This may be cither a principal challenge, or 
to the favour. A principal challenge is such, where the cause 
assigned carries with it prima fucie evident marks of suspicion, 
either of malice or favour: as that a juror is of kin to either 
party; that he has been arbitrator on cither side; that he has an 
interest in the cause: that there is an action depending between 
him and the party; that he has taken money for his verdict; 
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that he has formerly been a juror in the same cause; that he is 
the party’s master, servant, counsellor, steward, or of the same 
society or corporation with him: all these are principal causes 
of challenge, which, if true, cannot be overruled, for jurors must 
be omni exceptione mujores. Challenges to the favour, are where 
the party has no principal challenge, but objects only some 
probable circumstance of suspicion, as acquaintance and the like, 
the validity of which must be Icft to the determination of triors, 
whose office it is to decide whether the juror be favourable or 
unfavourable. The triors, in case the first man called be 
challenged, are two indifferent persons named by the court; 
and if they try one man and find him indifferent, he shall be 
sworn; and then he and the two triors shall try the next, and 
when another is found indifferent and sworn, tho two triors 
shall be superseded, and the two first sworn on the jury shall 
try the rest. 


4, Challenges propter delictum are for some crime or mis- 
demeanor that affects the juror’s credit and renders him in- 
famous. This was formerly the case after a conviction of several 
different kinds of offences, or if hc had been outlawed or excom- 
municated. But the grounds of challenge propter delictum are 
now simply those stated as grounds of challenge proptcr defectum, 
viz., having been convicted of an infamous offence, which stain, 
however, a-free pardon will obliterate, or being outlawed, or 
excommunicated. A juror may be examined on oath of voire dire, 
with regard to such causes of challenge, as are not to his dis- 
honour or discredit, but not with regard to any crime, or any- 
thing which tends to his disgrace or disadvantage. 


Besides these challenges, there are causes which may be made 
use of by persons otherwise qualified, as matter of exemption, 
in the first instance, from being put on the jury lists. These 
exemptions now extend to the judges, clergymen and dis- 
senting ministers, barristers, solicitors, ofticcrs of the courts, 
physicians, surgeons and apothccarics, officers in the army or 
navy, and the like. 


If by means of challenges, or other cause, a sufficient number 
of unexceptionable jurors do not appear at the trial, either party 
may pray a tales, in order to mako up the deficiency: and the 
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judge may then, at the prayer of either party, award a tales 
de circumstantibus, of persons present in court, to be joined 
to the other jurors to try the cause; who are liable, however, to 
tho same challenges as the principal jurors. 

When a sufficient number of persons impanelled, or tales-men, 
appear, they are then separately sworn well and truly to try the 
issue between the parties, and a true verdict to give according 
to the evidence; and hence they are denominated the jury, 
jurata, and jurors, sc. juratores. 


The jury are now ready to hear the merits y and to fix their 
attention the closer to the facts which they are impanelled and 
sworn to try, the pleadings are opened to them by counsel on 
that side which holds the affirmative of the question in issue. 
For the issue is said to lie, and proof is always first required 
upon that side which affirms the matter in question. The 
opening counsel briefly informs them who are the parties, the 
particulars of the pleadings, and upon what point the issue is 
joined, which it is their function to determine. The nature of 
the case, and the evidence intended to be produced, are next 
laid before them by counscl also on the same side; and when 
their evidence is gone through, and summed up if necessary, the 
advocate on the other side opens the adverse case, and supports 
it by evidence, and sums up if necessary; and then the party 
which began is heard by way of reply. 


It is impossible in an outline like the present to explain the 
distinctions of what is, or is not, legal evidence; but a few of the 
leading maxims of this branch of law, together with some 
observations on the manner of giving evidence, may not be out 
of place. 

Evidence signifies that which demonstrates, makes clear, or 
ascertains the truth of the fact or point in issue, either on the 
one side or on the other. No evidence ought, therefore, to be 
admitted to any other point; for it is that only which falls to be 
proved by evidence, which is therefore in common speech 
called the proof, and this proof is either written, or parol, that is, 
by word of mouth. Written proofs, or evidence, are 1. Records, 
2. Ancient deeds of thirty years’ standing, which prove them- 
selves; a rule which applies generally to deeds concerning 
lands, and other ancient writings,3. Modern deeds, and 4. Other 
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writings, must, in general, be verified by the varol evidence of 
witnesses. 

And the one general rule that universally prevails is this, that 
the best evidence the nature of the case will admit of shall 
always be required, if possible to be had; but if not possible, 
then the best evidence that can be had shall be allowed. For if 
it be found that there is any better evidence existing than is 
produced, the very not producing it is a presumption that it 
would have detected some falsehood that at present is concealed. 
Thus, in order to prove a lease for years, nothing else shall be 
admitted but the very deed of lease itself, if in being: but if that 
be positively proved to be burnt or destroyed, not relying on any 
loose negative, as that it cannot be found, or the like, then an 
attested copy may be produced, or pare! evidence be given of its 
contents. So, no evidence of a discourse with another is ad- 
mitted, but the man himself must be produced. Yet in some 
cases, as in proof of any gencral customs, or matters of common 
tradition or repute, the courts admit of hearsay evidence, or an 
account of what persons deceased have declared in their life- 
time: but such evidence is not received of any particula.. facts. 
So, too, books of account, or shop books, are not allowed to be 
given in evidence for the owner; but the owner or the person 
who made the entry may have recourse to them to refresh his 
memory; and, if a scrvant who was accustomed to make those 
entries be dead, and his hand be proved, the entry, if it be one 
against his own interest, as for instance, charging himself with 
the receipt of money, may be read in evidence. 


Documents offered as proofs must in general be proved by 
the parol evidence of witnesses; but to save the expense of such 
proof, the party intending to produce the documents may, by a 
formal notice to admit, call on his opponent to admit them, saving 
all just exceptions; and if he refuses or neglects to do so, the 
costs of proving the documents at the trial must then be borne 
by him, whatever the result may be, unless the judge certify his 
refusal to have been reasonable. But if the documents are in 
the possession of his adversary, the party desiring their produc- 
tion at the trial may give him notice to produce them, and if he 
fails or refuses to do so, may then give secondury evidence of their 
contents, which will be admitted on proof of the service of the 
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notice to produce. He need not, however, wait till the trial. 
For the court may at any time during the pendency of an action 
order the production upon oath, by any party thereto, of docu- 
ments relating to the matter in controversy, the other party 
being thus cnabled to ascertain what the effect of these docu- 
ments will bo. This power to compel a party to produce docu- 
ments can only be exercised where the applicant has reason to 
suppose thai the documents, of which he secks the production, 
are in the possession of his adversary. To ascertain this, he 
may obtain an order directing the other party to make discovery 
on cath of any documents which are or have been in his possession 
or power relating to the matters in question. If the other party 
objects to produce the documents, he must state the grounds on 
which he does so; and the court will make such further order 
as is just; for the party nay have the documents, and yct have 
good grounds on which to object to their production. 


If, again, the documents are in the hands of third persons, 
their production at the trial can be obtained by adding a clause 
of requisition to the writ of swbpana, which is then called a subd- 
pena duces tecunr. 

But, in mercantile transactions especially, tho sight of the 
party’s own books is frequently decisive; as the day-book of a 
trader, where the transaction was recently entered, as really 
understood at the time: though subscquent events may tempt 
him to give it a different colour. The court may, therefore, on 
application by any of the litigants, compel any other party to 
allow inspection of the documents in his custody, or under his 
control, relating to the action. 


If in the opinion of either party some /fucts are indisputable, 
it is open to him to call upon his adversary to admit them by a 
notice as in the case of documents; and if he refuse unreason- 
ably to do so, the costs of proving these facts will fall upon him, 
unless the judge certify such refusal to be reasonable. The 
object of this rule is to prevent dclay in the trial of a cause as 
well as unnecessary expense. If, however, the facts alliged are 
not admitted, and have therefore to be proved by witnesses, there 
is a process to bring these witnesses before the court, viz., the 
writ of subpena ad testificandum: which runs into Scotland 
and Ircland; and which commands them, laying aside all 
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pretences and excuses, to appear at the trial on pain of 1000. 
to be forfeited to the crown; to which a statute of Elizabeth 
has added a penalty of 10/. to the party aggricved, and 
damages cyuivalent to the loss sustained by want of the 
evidence. But no witness, unless his reasonable expenses be 
tendered him, is bound to appear at all; nor, if he appears, 
is he bound to give evidence till such charges are actually paid 
him. Ifa witness is abroad, the party requiring his testimony 
may, after issue joined, apply to the court for a commission to 
examine him ; and so if a witness residing within the jurisdic- 
tion is so ill as to be unable to attend and give evidence, he 
may be examined by a commissioner appointed by the court. 
In either case the evidence of such witnesses is taken by in- 
terrogatorics or vivd voce, a8 it may be ordered, and is read at 
the trial. 

All witnesses, of whatever religion or country, that have the 
use of their reason, are to be received and examined, for all 
such are competent witnesses ; it is for the court or the jury to 
judge of their credibility. The law formerly excluded not only 
such persons as were ‘nfamous, but all who were interested in 
the event of the cause ; thus carcfully shutting out the evidence 
not only of the parties to the cause, but any one who had the 
most minute interest in the result: tor every person so circum- 
stanced, however imsignificant his interest, was presumed in- 
capable of resisting the temptation to perjury ; and every judge 
and juryman was presuined incapable of discerning perjury com- 
mitted under circumstances especially calculated to cxcite 
suspicion. ‘he stringent rules of the old common law on this 
subject have been gradually relaxed by modern statutes; and 
the partics to the action, and all other persons, whatever nay 
be their interest in the result, are now competent and compelluble 
to give evidence. 


No person charged with an offence is, however, competent or 
compellable to give evidence against himself, nor is any person 
compellable to answer any question tending to criminate himself. 
A husband is not conpetent or compellable to give evidence for or 
against his wife, or a wife competent or compellable to give 
evidence for or against her husband in any er/minal proceeding ; 
but a husband or a wife may be witnesses in proceedings 
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instituted in consequence of adultery, that is, they are competent 
witnesses. And so are the parties in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage; but the testimony of the plaintiff in such 
@ case is not of itself sufficient; it must be corroborated in 
some material particular. All rules tending to the exclusion of 
evidence have thus been practically abrogated. But no counsel, 
solicitor, or other person intrusted with the secrets of the cause 
by the party himself shall be compelled, or allowed, if the party 
objects, to give evidence of such conversation or matters of 
privacy as came to his knowledge by virtue of such trust and 
confidence: though he may be examined as to mere matters of 
fact, as the execution of a deed or the like, which might have 
come to his knowledge without being interested in the cause. 


One witness, if credible, is sufficient evidence of any single 
fact, though undoubtedly the concurrence of two or more 
corroborates the proof. The law considers that there are many 
tranactions to which only one person is privy; and therefore 
does not demand the testimony of two, as does the civil law. 


Proof is always required, where from the nature of the case it 
appears it might possibly have been had, But next to positive 
proof, circumstantial evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, 
must take place; for when the fact itself cannot be demonstra- 
tively evinced, that which comes nearest to the proof of the fact 
is the proof of such circumstances which either necessarily or 
usually attend such facts; and these are called presumptions, 
which are only to be relied upon till the contrary be actually 
proved. A presumption arises then from such circumstances as 
usually attend the fact alleged; as if, in an action for rent due 
in 1884, the tenant proves the payment of rent due in 1885; 
this ought to exonerate the tenant, unless it be clearly shown 
that the rent of 1884 was retained for some special reason, or 
that there was some fraud or mistake: for otherwise it will be 
presumed to have becn paid before that in 1885 as it is most 
usual to receive first the rents of longest standing. 

The oath administered to the witness is not only that what he 
deposes shall be true, but that he shall also depose the whole 
truth as to the matter in question: so that ho is not to conceal 
apy part of what he knows, whether interrogated particularly to 
that point or not. And all this evidence is to be given in open 
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court,in the presence of the parties, their solicitors, the counsel- 
and all bystanders; each party having liberty to except to its 
competency, which exceptions are publicly stated, and by the 
judge publicly allowed or disallowed. And, if either in his di- 
rections or decisions, he mis-states the law, the counsel on either 
side may require him publicly to note the exception ; stating the 
point whcrein he is supposed to err; so that the exception may 
be examined on appeal. Either party may also demur to this 
evidence, which happens, where a record or other matter is 
produced in evidence, concerning the legal consequences of which 
there arises a doubt : in which case the adverse party may, if he 
pleases, demur to the whole evidence; which admits the truth 
of every fact that has been alleged, but denies the sufficiency of 
them all in point of law to maintain or overthrow the issue: 
which draws the question of law from the cognizance of the jury, 
to be decided by the judge. But neither exceptions nor de- 
murrers to evidence are much in use, since it is in the power’ of 
the court of appeal to grant a new tria’, which may always be 
had for the mis-direction of the judge. Besides which it not 
unfrequently happens that the whole cause depends on some 
point of law, which has to be decided by the judge; who may 
therefore, if necessary, adjourn the cause for further argument 
thereon, and afterwards direct how judgment shall be entered ; 
his decision in this case being open to appeal by the party 
against whom it is given. It sometimes happens also that both 
parties, when neither feel confident of success, agree to withdraw 
a juror, which puts an end to the proccedings, leaving each 
party to pay his own costs; and another not unusual proceeding 
is a reference of the cause to arbitrutiun, which takes place 
generally where the question involved in the cause is matter of 
account, or is unfit to be litigated in open court. 


This open examination of witnesses, vivd voce in the presence 
of all mankind, is more conducive to the clearing up of truth, 
than the secret examination taken down in writing before an 
officer, which is the practice of the courts that have borrowed 
their procedure from the civil law; where a witness may fre- 
quently depose that in private which he would bo ashamed to 
testify in a public tribunal. The occasional questions of the 
judge, propounded to the witnesses on a sudden, and the 
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instituted in consequence of adultery, that is, they are competent 
witnesses. And so are the parties in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage; but the testimony of the plaintiff in such 
a case is not of itself sufficient; it must be corroborated in 
some material particular. All rules tending to the exclusion of 
evidence have thus been practically abrogated. But no counsel, 
solicitor, or other person intrusted with the sccrets of the cause 
by the party himself shall be compelled, or allowed, if the party 
objects, to give evidence of such conversation or matters of 
privacy as came to his knowledge by virtue of such trust and 
confidence: though he may be examined as to mere matters of 
fact, as the execution of a deed or the like, which might have 
come to his knowledge without being interested in the cause. 


One witness, if credible, is sufficient evidence of any single 
fact, though undoubtedly the concurrence of two or more 
corroborates the proof. The law considers that there are many 
tranactions to which only one person is privy; and therefore 
does not demand the testimony of two, as does the civil law. 


Proof is always required, where from the nature of the case it 
appears it might possibly have been had. But next to positive 
proof, circumstantial evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, 
must take place; for when the fact itself cannot be demonstra- 
tively evinced, that which comes nearest to the proof of the fact 
is the proof of such circumstances which either necessarily or 
usually attend such facts; and these are called presumptions, 
which are only to be relied upon till the contrary be actually 
proved. A presumption arises then from such circumstances as 
usually attend the fact alleged ; as if, in an action for rent due 
in 1884, the tenant proves the payment of rent due in 1885; 
this ought to exonerate the tenant, unless it be clearly shown 
that the rent of 1884 was retained for some special reason, or 
that there was some fraud or mistake: for otherwise it will be 
presumed to have been paid before that in 1885 as it is most 
usual to receive first the rents of longest standing. 

The oath administered to the witness is not only that what he 
deposes shall be true, but that he shall also depose the whole 
truth as to the matter in question: so that ho is not to conceal 
apy part of what he knows, whether interrogated particularly to 
that point or not. And all this evidence is to be given in open 
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court, in the presence of the parties, their solicitors, the counsel- 
and all bystanders; each party having liberty to except to its 
competency, which exceptions are publicly stated, and by the 
judge publicly allowed or disallowed. And, if either in his di- 
rections or decisions, he mis-states the law, the counsel on either 
side may require him publicly to note the exception ; stating the 
point wherein he is supposed to err; so that the exception may 
be examined on appeal. Either party may also demur to this 
evidence, which happens, where a record or other matter is 
produced in evidence, concerning the legal consequences of which 
there arises a doubt: in which case the adverse party may, if he 
pleases, demur to the whole evidence; which admits the truth 
of every fact that has been alleged, but denies the sufficiency of 
them all in point of law to maintain or overthrow the issue: 
which draws the question of law from the cognizance of the jury, 
to be decided by the judge. But neither exceptions nor de- 
murrers to evidence are much in use, since it is in the power’ of 
the court of appeal to grant a new tria’, which may always be 
had for the mis-direction of the judge. Besides which it not 
unfrequently happens that the whole cause depends on some 
point of law, which has to be decided by the judge; who may 
therefore, if necessary, adjourn the cause for further argument 
thereon, and afterwards direct how judgment shall be entered ; 
his decision in this case being opeu to appeal by the party 
against whom it is given. It sometimes happens also that both 
parties, when neither feel confident of success, agree to withdraw 
a juror, which puts an end to the proceedings, leaving each 
party to pay his own costs; and another not unusual proceeding 
is a reference of the cause to arbitration, which takes place 
generally where the question involved in the cause is matter of 
account, or is unfit to be litigated in open court. 


This open examination of witnesses, vivd voce in the presence 
of all mankind, is more conducive to the clearing up of truth, 
than the secret examination taken down in writing before an 
officer, which is the practice of the courts that have borrowed 
their procedure from the civil law; where a witness may fre- 
quently depose that in private which he would be ashamed to 
testify in a public tribunal. The occasional questions of the 
judge, propounded to the witnesses on a sudden, and the 
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cross-examination of the counsel, sift out the truth much better 
than a formal set of interrogatories previously penned and 
settled ; and the confronting of adverse witnesses is also another 
opportunity of obtaining a clear discovery, which can never be 
had upon any other method of trial. Nor is the presence of 
the judge during the examination a matter of small importance ; 
for, besides the respect with which his presence naturally 
inspires the witness, he is able, by use and experience, to keep 
the evidence from wandering from the point in issue. In short 
by this method of examination, and this only, the persons who 
are to decide upon the evidence have an opportunity of observ- 
ing the quality, age, education, understanding, behaviour, and 
inclinations of the witness; in which points all persons must 
appear alike, when their depositions are reduced to writing, and 
read to the judge; in the absence of those who made them. 
For as much may be frequently collected from the manner in 
which the evidence is delivered, as from the matter of it; one, 
and not the least important, of the advantages attending this 
way of giving testimony, ore texus. 


When the evidence is gone through on both sides, the judge, 
in cases where the trial is by a jury, in presence of the parties, 
the counsel, and all others, sums up the whole to the jury; 
omitting all superfluous circumstances, observing wherein the 
main question and principal issue lies, stating what evidence 
has been given to support it, with such remarks as he thinks 
nccessary for their direction, and giving them his opinion in 
inatters of law arising upon that evidence. 

The jury, then, unless the case be very clear, withdraw to 
consider their verdict: and, in order to avoid intemperance and 
causeless delay, are to be kept without meat, drink, fire, or 
candle, unless by permission of the judge, till they are all 
unanimously agreed; a method of accelerating unanimity not 
wholly unknown in other constitutions of Europe, and in 
matters of great concern. For by the golden bull of the empire, 
if, after the congress was opened, the clectors delayed the 
election of a king of the Romans for thirty days, they were to 
be fed only with bread and water till the same was accomplished. 
But if our juries eat or drink at all, or have any eatables about 
them, without consent of the court, and before verdict, it is 
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fineahle; and it they do so at his charge for whom they after- 
wards find; it will set aside the verdict. Also if they speak 
with either of the parties or their agents, after they have gone 
from the bar; or if they receive any fresh evidence in private ; 
or if, to prevent disputes, they cast lots for whom they shall 
find; any of these circumstances will entirely vitiate the 
verdict. If after reasonable deliberation, the jury cannot agree, 
it is usual to discharge them, in which case the action will have 
to be tried again. 

When they are all agreed, the jury return to the court to 
deliver their verdict. 

Formerly the plaintiff was considered bound to appear and 
hear the verdict given in court, by himself, solicitor, or counsel. 
The object of compelling his attendance was that he might 
answer the amercement to which, by the old law, he was liable 
in casc he failed in his suit, as a punishment pro fulso clamore 
so. If he did not appear no verdict could be given, and there- 
fore it was usual for a plaintiff, when he perceived that he had 
not given evidence sufficient to maintain his issue, to be non- 
suited, that is, to withdraw himself, The cricr was ordered to call 
the plaintiff: and if neither he, nor anybody for him, apycared, 
he was nonsuited, the jurors wore discharged, the action was at 
an end, and the defendant had judgment to recover his costs. 
The reason of this practice was that a nonsuit, was more eligible 
for the plaintiff, than a verdict against him: for after a nonsuit 
which was theoretically only a default, he might commence the 
action again; after a verdict he was for ever barred from 
attacking the defendant upon the same complaint. This prac- 
tice has been abandoned, but the same result may be attained if 
made with the approval of the court. 

Assuming then that there is no default or withdrawal, the 
jury by their foreman deliver in their verdict, their vere dictum, 
in which they openly declare that they have found the issue for 
the plaintiff, or for the defendant: and if for the plaintiff, they 
assess the damages, if any be claimed, sustained by the plaintiff, 
in consequence of the injury upon which the action is brought. 

Sometimes, if there arises in the case any difficult matter of 
law, a jury will find a special verdict, stating the naked facts, if 
they find them to be proved, and praying the advice of the court 
thereon ; concluding conditionally, that if upon the whole matter 
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the court is of opinion that the plaintiff had cause of action, they 
then find for the plaintiff; if otherwise, then for the defendant. 
Another species of special verdict, is when a jury finds a verdict 
generally for the plaintiff, but subject nevertheless to the opinion 
of the court on a special case stated by the counsel on both sides 
with regard to a matter of law; the judgment in this event being 
stayed till the question is determined, when the verdict is entered 
for the plaintiff or dcfendant, as the case may be. But in both 
these instances a jury may, if they think proper, take upon them- 
selves to determine, at their own hazard, the complicated question 
of fact and law; and without either special verdict or special 
case, may find a verdict absolutely either for the plaintiff or 
defendant. 


When the jury have given their verdict, it is recorded in 
court, and so ends the trial by jury. 


VI. The last species of trial is that by the court itself; that is 
to say, by a judge, or by a judge sittting with asscssors, or by an 
official or special referec with or without assessors, as may be 
ordered. For when neither plaintiff nor defendant has given 
notice that he desires to have the issues of fact tried by a jury, 
an ordcr may be made directing in what other mode the 
action is to be tried. And hcrein the powers of the court are 
practically unlimited; as it may at any time order different 
questions of fact to be tried by different modes of trial, or that 
one or more questions of fact be tried before the others, and may 
appoint the place or places for such trial or trials. 


There are many cases in which the intervention of a jury is 
unnecessary. In actions, for instance, in which the question 
turns on the legal effect of evidence or of undisputed facts, the 
presence of the jury is a useless form, for the verdict must depend 
entirely on the direction of the judge. In such cases, accord- 
ingly, the court may order a trial before a judge of any question 
or issue of fact, or partly of fact and partly of law; the pro- 
cecdings being the same as on a trial by jury, and the finding of 
the judge as to facts of the samc effect as a verdict; except that 
it cannot te questioned afterwards, as being against the weight 
of the evidence, on which ground the verdicts of juries are not 
unfrequently sct aside and a new trial granted. 
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Those actions in which there are complicated questions of 
account are properly sent for trial to an official referee appointed 
by the court, or to a special referee, agreed upon by the parties ; 
whose report on a question of fact is equivalent to a verdict. 
The assistance of a referee is also desirable in actions where 
any scientific or local investigation is required, which cannot 
conveniently be made by a jury, or conducted by the court 
through its ordinary officers. 


The actions tried by a judge sitting with assessors are admiralty 
causes, in which questions of seamanship arise, and in which, 
therefore, the judge has the advice of two of the elder brethren 
of the Trinity House. 


The cases usually determined by a judge alono, are suits in 
chancery in which questions ot fact are litigated. If the 
plaintiff finds sufficient matter confessed in the defendant’s 
statement to ground a judgment upon, he may proceed to the 
hearing of the action. But in this case he must take the 
defendant’s statement to be true in every point. Otherwise, 
that is, if the facts be not admitted, he must reply, and join 
issue as in ordinary cases, and then proceed to proof. 


This was formerly done by taking the depositions of witnesses 
in writing, according to the manner of the civil law. And for 
that purpose interrogatories were framed, to be proposed to, and 
asked of, the witnesses by an examiner of the Court. When 
these depositions had been taken, they were transmitted to the 
court; and when all the witnesses had been examined, then, 
and not before, the depositions were allowed to be published, by 
a rule to pass publication ; after which they were open for the 
inspectiou of all partics, and copies might be taken of them. 
This method of taking evidence having been considered 
inefficicnt and objectionable, an oral examination of the witnesses 
at the hearing of the cause has been substituted. 


Yet there are cases in which this mode of proof is not 
necessary or desirable. The evidence, or some part of it, may, 
if the parties agree, be taken by an examiner. He, however, has 
no power to decide any question involved, but only to report the 
evidence. And in likc manner, facts may be allowed to be 
proved by affidavit; but, cross-examination being the great test 
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of truth, no order authorizing the evidence of a witness to be 
given by affidavit is made, when the party objecting bond fide 
desires the production of the witness for cross-examination ; and 
even where evidence has been allowed to be given by affidavit, 
the attendance of the witness may still be obtained for cross- 
examination at the trial. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF JUDGMENT AND ITS INCIDENTS. 


Upon the verdict in the case of a trial by jury. in other cases 
when the evidence has all been adduced, the judge either gives 
judgment simply for the party who appears entitled to it;—or 
else adjourns the case for further consideration ;—or he abstains 
from giving judgment, so as to leave the party who considers 
himself entitled to it to apply for the proper judgment. And 
what may thus be done by a judge, either when trying a cause 
alone, or with the assistance of a jury, may be done, in the case 
of a trial, by a referee. 7 

If, however, any defect of justice happen at a trial by surprise, 
inadvertence, or misconduct, the party may have relief, by ob- 
taining a new trial; or if, notwithstanding the issues of fact be 
regularly decided, it appears that the complaint was not action- 
able in itself, the defendant may apply to have judgment entered 
for him. 

A new trial may be obtained for causes wholly extrinsic, 
arising from matter foreign to, or dehors the record. Of this 
sort are want of notice of trial; or any misbehaviour of the pre- 
vailing party towards the jury, which influenced their verdict : 
or any misbehaviour of the jury among themselves: also if the 
jury have brought in a verdict without or contrary to evidence: 
or have given exorbitant damages; or if the judge has mis- 
directed the jury, so that they found an unjustifiable verdict; 
for these, and other reasons of the like kind, it is the practice to 
award a new, or second, trial. 


The exertion of these superintendent powers, in setting aside 
the verdict of a jury and granting a new trial, is of a date 
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extremely ancient; and no rule is now better understood than 
the maxim on which the courts act, that where justice is not 
done upon one trial, the injured party is entitled to another. A 
new trial is a re-hearing of the cause; which ought to be 
with as little prejudice to either party as if it had never been 
heard before. No advantage ought to be taken of the former 
verdict on the one side, or the order of the court awarding 
such second trial on the other: and the subsequent verdict, 
though contrary to the first, imports no blame upon the former 
jury; who, had they possessed the same lights and advantages, 
would possibly have altered their own opinion. 

A sufficient ground must however be stated to satisfy the 
court that it is necessary to justice that the cause should be 
further considcred. If the matter be such as did not or could 
not appear to the judge who presided at the trial, it is disclosed 
by afidavit: if it arises from what passed at the trial, it is taken 
from the judge’s information. Counsel are heard on both sides 
to impeach or establish the verdict, and the court gives its 
reasons at large why a new examination ought or ought not to 
be allowed. ‘The true import of the evidence is duly weighed, 
false colours are taken off, and all points of law which arose at 
the trial are upon full deliberation clearly explained and settled. 

Nor do the courts lend too easy an ear to every application 
for a review of the former verdict. They must be satisfied that 
there are strong probable grounds to suppose that the merits 
have not becn fairly and fully discussed, and that the decision 
is not agreeable to the justice of the case. For a new trial is not 
granted upon nice and formal objections, which do not go to the 
real merits. It is not granted in cases of strict right or semmum 
jus, where the rigorous exaction of extreme legal justice is hardly 
reconcilable to conscience. Nor is it granted where the scales 
of evidence hang nearly equal: that which leans against the 
former verdict ought always to preponderate. 

And in granting such further trial, which is matter of sound 
discretion, the court has an opportunity of laying the party 
applying under such terms, as he ought tocomply with: such as 
the admission of facts not litigated ; the production of deeds, or 
papers; the examination of witnessess, infirm or going beyond 
sea; and the like. A new trial has accordingly become the 
shortest, cheapest, and most effectual cure for all imperfections 
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in the first trial, whether they arise from the mistakes of the 
parties, of their counsel, of their solicitors, of the jury, or even of 
the judge. 

A mistake, however, on the part of the judge does not neces- 
sarily entitle the party who conceives himself injured to a new 
trial. For although granted as a right when there has been a 
misdirection to the jury, or the improper admission or rejection 
of evidence in the cause of the trial, it is not granted unless 
some substantial wrong or miscarriage has been thereby oc- 
casioned. 

Nor will a mistako on the part of the judge in the giving of 
judgment involve a new trial, if the error admits of remedy. 
For if the judge has dirccted a judgment to be entered which the- 
party thereby affected considers wrong, he may apply to set it 
aside and have what he contends the proper judgment entered. 
Thus if, in an action for slander in calling the plaintiff a rogue, 
the defendant denies the words, and issue is joined thereon ; now 
if a verdict be found for the plaintiff, that the words were 
actually spoken, whereby the fact is established, and the court 
thereupon directs a judgment for the plaintiff to be entered, the 
defendant may apply to have this judgment set aside on the 
ground that to call a man a rogue is not actionable: and if the 
court be of that opinion, the judgment must be sct aside without 
any new trial, no facts being in dispute. For in every case, 
whether upon an applicaticn for judgment or for a new trial, the 
court, if satisfied that it has before it all the materials neccssary 
for finally determining the questions in dispute, or any of them, 
or for awarding any relief sought, is bound to give judgment 
accordingly. If it has not sufficient materials, asif there be any 
fact still undetermined, it may direct the application to stand 
over, and order such questions to be tried or such inquiries made 
as it thinks fit, so as to obtain such materials and give final 
judgment thereon. 


Applications for a new trial have gencrally been in common 
law. actions ; because these were usually tried by a jury, and 
the issues raised frequently depended on very complicated 
questions as well of fact as of law. In the other matters 
now within the cognizance of the High Court, new trials 
have been rare, probably because the issues raised were com- 
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paratively simple. For instance,in determining who is entitled 
to probate or administration, the fact to be decided is generally 
the execution of a will merely, or the sanity of a testator. And 
in a suit for divorce, the question whether or not the defendant 
has committed adultery, though provable by perhaps numerous 
witnesses, is in itself a single and determinate issue. A new 
trial was unknown in the High Court of Admiralty, whose 
procedure was founded on the civil law; the remedy there was 
an appeal. In the Court of Chancery the trial was, as a rule, 
not by a jury, nor even by the examination of witnesses in court, 
but ordinarily upon affidavits verifying the allegations of the 
several parties to the suit upon which the decree was made; and 
there was here, consequently, no new trial; but a proceeding 
somewhat of the same nature, viz.,a rehearing, which had the 
same offect, of suspending the judgment of the court. 


For if the judgment be not suspended, it is next entered or en- 
rolled at the office of the court. Though pronounced or awarded 
by the court, it is not the determination or sentence of the judges, 
but the determination and sentence of the Jaw. Itis the conclu- 
sion that naturally and regularly follows from the premises of law 
and fact, which stands thus: against him who has rode over my 
corn, I may recover damages by law: but A. has rode over my 
corn ; therefore I shall recover damages against A. Ifthe major 
proposition be denied, this is an issue in law: if the minor, it is 
then an issue of fact; but if both be confessed, or determined, to 
be right, the conclusion or judgment of the court cannot but 
follow. Which judgment or conclusion depends not therefore on 
the arbitrary caprice of the judge, but on the settled and invari- 
‘ble principles of justice. The judgment, in short, is the remedy 
prescribed by law for the redress of injuries; and the action is 
the vehicle or means of administering it. 


Judgments again are either interlocutory or final. By an inter- 
locutory judgment the right of the plaintiff is generally estab- 
lished, but tho quantum of damages sustained by him, or 
the full relief to which he is entitled, remain to be ascertained. 
A final judgment disposes of the action, and leaves nothing to be 
done. An intcrlocutory judgment happens as a rule where the 
plaintiff recovers. When judgment is given for the defendant it 
is generally complete as well as final. Thus the judgment is 
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final where the defendant suffers judgment to go against him by 
default, by non-appearance, or by nihil dicit, which occurs 
when he makes no defence: or by confession cognovit actionem, 
where he acknowledges the plaintiff’s demand to be just. If 
these, or any of them, happen in an action where the specific 
thing sued for is recovered, as in an action for a sum certain, 
the judgment is also complete as well as final. And therefore it 
is very usual, in order to strengthen a creditor's security, for a 
debtor to execute a warrant of attorney to some solicitor named 
by his creditor, empowering him to confess a judgment by cither 
of the ways just mentioned, in an action to be brought by the 
creditor against the debtor for the specific sum duc; which 
judgment, when confessed, is absolutely complete and binding. 

Where, however, the plaintiffs claim is for damages properly 
so called, that is, damages which are not simply a matter of 
computation, a jury must generally be called in to assess them. 
The judgment in such cases is interlocutory, “ that the plaintiff 
“ ought to recover his damages, but becausc the court know not 
“ what damages the said plaintiff has sustained, therefore the 
“ sheriff is commanded, that by the oaths of twelve honest and 
“ lawful men he inquire into the said damages, and return such 
* inquisition into court.” This is called a writ of inguiiy; in 
the execution of which the under sheriff sits as judge, and tries 
by a jury what damages the plaintiff has really sustained; and 
when their verdict is given, the sheriff returns the inquisition, 
which is entered upon the record in the action; and thereupon 
it is adjudged by the court that the plaintiff do recover the 
exact sum of the damages so assessed. In like manner, when 
an issue in law is determined for the plaintiff in an action 
whercin damages are claimed, the judgment is incomplete 
without the aid of a writ of inquiry. 

So where the relief to which a plaintiff is found entitled 
cannot be ascertained upon the hearing; the judgment must be 
interlocutory. And therefore where accounts are to be settled 
or incumbrances and debts to be inquired into; these matters 
are, by an interlocutory order, referred to chambers for examin- 
ation, the result being afterwards reported to the court. This 
report may then be excepted to, disproved, and overruled; or 
otherwise confirmed, and made absolute, by order of the court ; 
after which the final decree or judgnient is made. 
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To final judgments, which put an end to the action by 
awarding to the plaintiff what he has claimed, or has proved 
himself entitled to, or otherwise dismissing the suit altogether, 
costs are @ necessary appendage; it being now as well the 
maxim of ours us of the civil law, that “ victus victori ii expensis 
condemnandus est.” 


The common law did not allow any costs until by a great 
variety of statutes, beginning with the statute of Gloucester, 
costs were allowed in all cases, except those in which the 
successful party was by statute expressly deprived of them; as 
in trifling and malicious actions, for words, for assault and 
battery, and for trespass, where the plaintiff recovered by verdict 
less than 40s. Here he was not entitled to any costs whatever, 
unless the judge certified that the action was brought to try a 
right, besides the mere right to recover damages, or that the 
trespass or grievance was wilful and malicious. And in all 
actions for an alleged wrong, in which less than 5/7. was re- 
covered, the judge might certify to deprive the plaintiff of costs 
altogether. In actions upon judgments, the plaintiff recovered 
no costs; and when he recovered in contract less than 20/., or in 
tort less than 10/., here, as he might have sued in the county 
court, he was deprived of his costs, unless in cither class of 
cases the court otherwise ordered. 


As a general rule, again, the sovereign, and any person suing 
to his use, neither paid nor reccived costs; for, besides that he 
is not included under the general words of the statutes relating 
to costs, as it is his prerogative not to pay them to a subject, so 
it is beneath his dignity to receive them. 

Paupers, that is, such as swear themselves not worth 25/., on 
complying with certain formalitics, have writs and subpoenas 
gratis, and counsel and solicitor assigned them without fee; 
and are excuscd from paying court fees, and costs, when 
plaintiffs. It was formerly usual to give such paupers, if 
unsuccesssful, their election either to be whipped vr pay the 
costs. That practice is now disused, but it has sometimes been 
suggested that there are cases, in which it could be revived to 
the public advantage. A pauper may recover costs, though he 
pays none; for the counsel and clerks are bound to givo their 
labour to Aim, but not to his antagonist. 
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In the courts of equity, the costs were always in the discre- 
tion of the court. The same rule prevailed in the Admiralty ; 
and was adopted by the legislature when it transferred the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in testamentary and 
matrimonial causes to the courts of probate and divorce. 


In the High Court of Justice the costs of and incident to all 
proceedings are in the discretion of the court; except in one 
instance, and that is in the case of any action or issue tricd by a 
jury; here the costs follow the event, unless for good cause 
shown, either to the judge who tries the case, or to the court 
itself in which the action is pending, it be otherwise ordered. 

After judgment is entered, execution may follow to enforce it, 
unless the party condemned thinks himself aggrieved ; and then 
he has his remedy to reverse the judgment, if it be erroneous, 
on appeal. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
APPEAL. 


THe method of redressing erroncous judgments in the courts of 
common law, was by bringing error in a court of appeal. Error 
lay for some supposed mistake in the proceedings of a court 
of record; for to amend errors in an inferior court, not of record, 
a writ of false judgment lay. And error only lay on matter of 
law on the face of the proceedings; so that no evidence was re- 
quired to substantiate it: there being no method of reversing 
an error in the determination of facts but by a new trial. 


Now the court, in giving judgment, is always supposed to 
examine the whole record, and thereupon to decide for the 
plaintiff or defendant, according to the law as it appears on the 
face of the record, irrespective of the findings on the issues in 
fact; because immaterial issues may be raised, and the facts 
found may, therefore, be of no moment. Consequently, where 
judgment has been given for one party, when, on the whole 
record, it ought to have been for the other, there is error 
in law. 
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In order to bring error, the suitor who conceived himself 
aggrieved and who was called the plaintiff in error, sued out of 
Chancery a writ of error; which, in an action at law at West- 
minster, was addressed to the Chief Justice or Chief Baron, and 
commanded him to send a transcript of the record. and other 
proceedings in his court under his seal to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which was till recently the Court of Appeal, in order 
that the same being examined by the judge of that Court, they 
might cause to be farther done thereupon, what of right ought to 
be done. To this writ, the Lord Chief Justice or Chief Baron, or 
in case of error brought upon the judgment of inferior courts, the 
judge of the court to which the writ of error was directed, made a 
return of a transcript as directed,and the record and proceedings 
were thus at once brought before the court of error for review. 


A simpler method was provided in 1852 for bringing error on 
the judgments of the superior courts of law, by making error a 
step in the cause; the party aggrieved merely alleging error in 
& Memorandum, which was filed in court, with a statement of the 
grounds of error intended to be argued, and both served on the 
opposite party, so as to supersede execution, until defeult in 
putting in bail in error—affirmance of the judgment—or the 
proceedings being otherwise disposed of. 

The mode of appealing from a decree in equity was by an 
application for rehearing. And this procedure is now of general 
application in the High Court. Proceedings in error in actions 
therein are abolished; and all appeals are by way of rehearing, 
and brought before the court of appeal in a summary way by 
notice of motion. 


The appellant produces to the proper officer of the court of 
appeal an office copy of the judgment or order complained of, 
and leaves with him a copy of the notice of appeal to be filed ; 
and the appeal is thereupon set down in a list of appeals, and 
comes on to be heard according to its order in that list. The 
notice of appeal is next served upon all parties directly affected 
by the appeal. It is not necessary to serve parties not so affected ; 
but the court of appeal, under whose control the action, by 
the entry of the appeal, is now brought, may direct notice to be 
served on all or any parties to it, or upon any person not a 
party, and in the meantime postpone or adjourn the hearing of 
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the appeal, or give such judgment and make such order as might 
have been given or made, if the persons served with such notice 
had been originally parties. 


The respondent has thus notice that the judgment in his 
favour is complained of. He is not called upon to join issue in 
any way with the appellant; nor is it necessary that he should 
give any notice of motion by way of cross appeal; unless he 
intends upon the hearing, to contend that the decision of the 
court below should be varied; in which case, he must give 
notice to any partics who may be affected by such contention. 
For in order that every matter in controversy between the parties 
may not only be determined in the existing action, but may be 
determined finally and conclusively, the powers of the court of 
appeal have been greatly extended. 

The judgment of a court of error might have been cither in 
affirmance of the former judgment ; or that it should be reversed 
for error in law; or that the plaintiff should be barred of his 
right to bring error, as when a plea of the statute of limitations 
had been found for the defendant. The court of appeal in equity 
had more extensive powers; the courts of appeal from the other 
courts could only consider the cases before them. 

The court of appeal, as now constituted, has not only all the 
powers and duties of the court of first instance; but also ful 
power to receive further evidence upon questions of fact, eithe 
by oral examination in court, by affidavit, or by deposition take 
before an examiner or commissioner. 

It has also power not only to give any judgment and mak 
any order which ought to have been given or made; but t 
make such further or other order as the case may requin 
And all these powers may be exercised, notwithstanding th 
notice of appeal may be against part only of the decision of th 
court below, and may be so exercised in favour of all or any « 
the respondents or parties, although such respondents or parti 
may not have appealed from or complained of the decision. 


The costs of appeal are also entirely in the discretion of #] 
court of appeal; which, however, generally follows the rule 
law. For there, when the judgment of the court below w 
affirmed, or the plaintiff in error non pros’d, the defendant w 
entitled to damages and costs, as well as to interest upon the su 
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awarded him by the court below for the time that execution has 
been delayed; but if the judgment of the court below was 
reversed, each party must have paid his own costs. 

If, as may happen, execution has been levied on the appellant 
for debt or damages, he is entitled to a writ of restitution, in 
order that he may recover all that he has thereby lost. For his 
appeal does not operate as a stuy of execution or of proceedings 
under the decision appealed from, except so far as the court 
appealed from, or any judge thereof, or the court of appeal, may 
so order. 

No appeal against a judgment of the court of appeal can be 
brought, except by the special leave of the court itself, after the 
expiration of one year from the date of such judgment; and no 
appeal lies, except by leave of the court or of the judge making 
the order, against an order as to costs only. But no judgment 
in this court of appeal is final on the merits of a cause. For 
from hence a further appeal lies to the House of Lords, which 
is strictly a court of appeal, having none of the powers of the 
courts below, as courts of first instance. And therefore, if 
anything further is to be done in the cause of the action, it 
must be remitted with directions to the court in which it was 
originally brought. 

To the decisions of the House of Lords all other tribunals 
must submit and conform their own. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF EXECUTION. 


THe last step in an action is the execution of the judgment, 
which is done in different manners, according to the nature 
of the action, and of the judgment which is given therein. 


If the plaintiff recovers in an action, whereby the possession 
of land is awarded to him, the writ of execution is a habere facias 
possessionem; which directs the sheriff to give actual possession 
to the claimant of the land recovered ; in the execution of which 
the sheriff may take with him the posse comitatus, or power of 
the county; and may justify breaking open doors, if the posses 
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;warded him by the court below for the time that execution has 
yon delayed; but if the judgment of the court below was 
eversed, each party must have paid his own costs. 

If, as may happen, execution has been levied on the appellant 
or debt or damages, he is entitled to a writ of restitution, in 
wrder that he may recover all that he has thereby lost. For his 
ippeal does not operate as a stuy of execution or of proceedings 
inder the decision appealed from, except so far as the court 
ippealed from, or any judge thereof, or the court of appeal, may 
30 order. 

No appeal against a judgment of the court of appeal can be 
brought, except by the special leave of the court itself, after the 
axpiration of one year from the date of such judgment; and no 
appeal lies, except by leave of the court or of the judge making 
the order, against an order as to costs only. But no judgment 
in this court of appeal is final on the merits of a cause. For 
from hence a further appeal lies to the House of Lords, which 
is strictly a court of appeal, having none of the powers of the 
courts below, as courts of first instance. And therefore, if 
anything further is to be done in the cause of the action, it 
must be remitted with directions to the court in which it was 
originally brought. 

To the decisions of the House of Lords all other tribunals 
must submit and conform their own. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF EXECUTION. 


Tue last step in an action is the execution of the judgment, 
which is done in different manners, according to the nature 
of the action, and of the judgment which is given therein. 


If the plaintiff recovers in an action, whereby the possession 
of land is awarded to him, the writ of execution is a habere facias 
possessionem ; which directs the sheriff to give actual possession 
to the claimant of the land recovered; in the execution of which 
the sheriff may take with him the posse comitatus, or power of 
the county; and may justify breaking open doors, if the posses- 
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the appeal, or give such judgment and make such order as might 
have been given or made, if the persons served with such notice 
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favour is complained of, He is not called upon to join issue in 
any way with the appellant; nor is it necessary that he should 
give any notice of motion by way of cross appeal; unless he 
intends upon the hearing, to contend that the decision of the 
court below should be varied; in which case, he must give 
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had more extensive powers; the courts of appeal from the other 
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power to receive further evidence upon questions of fact, either 
by oral examination in court, by affidavit, or by deposition taken 
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It has also power not only to give any judgment and make 
any order which ought to have been given or made; but to 
make such further or other order as the case may require. 
And all these powers may be exercised, notwithstanding the 
notice of appcal may be against part only of the decision of the 
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court of appeal; which, however, generally follows the rule of 
law. For there, when the judgment of the court below was 
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awarded him by the court below for the time that execution has 
been delayed; but if the judgment of the court below was 
reversed, each party must have paid his own costs. 

If, as may happen, execution has been levied on the appellant 
for debt or damages, he is entitled to a writ of restitution, in 
order that he may recover all that he has thereby lost. For his 
appeal does not operate as a stuy of execution or of proceedings 
under the decision appealed from, except so far as the court 
appealed from, or any judge thereof, or the court of appeal, may 
so order. 

No appeal against a judgment of the court of appeal can be 
brought, except by the special leave of the court itself, after the 
expiration of one year from the date of such judgment; and no 
appeal lies, except by leave of the court or of the judge making 
the order, against an order as to costs only. But no judgment 
in this court of appeal is final on the merits of a cause. For 
from hence a further appeal lies to the House of Lords, which 
is strictly a court of appeal, having none of the powers of the 
courts below, as courts of first instance. And therefore, if 
anything further is to be done in the cause of the action, it 
must be remitted with directions to the court in which it was 
originally brought. 

To the decisions of the House of Lords all other tribunals 
must submit and conform their own. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF EXEOUTION. 


Tue last step in an action is the execution of the judgment, 
which is done in different manners, according to the nature 
of the action, and of the judgment which is given therein. 


If the plaintiff recovers in an action, whereby the possession 
of land is awarded to him, the writ of execution is a habere factas 
possessionem; Which directs the sheriff to give actual possession 
to the claimant of the land recovered ; in the execution of which 
the sheriff may take with him the posse comitatus, or power of 
the county; and may justify breaking open doors, if the posses- 
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sion be not quietly delivered. But, if it be peaceably yielded ur 
the delivery of a twig, a turf, or the ring of the door is sufficien 
execution of the writ. 

Upon a presentation to a benefico recovered in a quare impedit 
the execution is by a writ de clerico admittendo ; directed to thi 
bishop or archbishop, and requiring him to admit and institut 
the clerk of the plaintiff. 


In other actions, where the judgment is that something ir 
special be done or rendered, a special writ of execution issues tc 
the sheriff according to the nature of the case. 


Thus after judgment in an action by a replevisor, the writ of 
execution to obtain a return of the goods is the writ de retorno 
habendo: and, if the distress be eloigned, the defendant shall 
have a capias in withernam; but on the plaintiff's tendering the 
damages the process in withernam is stayed. 


In detinue, after judgment, the plaintiff may have a special 
writ for the delivery of the property; and if the chattel cannot 
be found, the sheriff shall distrain the defendant by all his lands 
and chattels till he render the same. Of the same nature is the 
writ of execution, which may be had after judgment in an action 
for breach of a contract to deliver spocific goods for a price in 
money. The plaintiff, either by the same or a separate writ of 
execution, is entitled to have also levied the damages, costs, and 
interest, if any, recovered in the action. 


A judgment for the recovery of any property other than land 
or money, may also be enforced by writ of attachment, or writ 
of sequestration. 


A writ of attachment commands the sheriff to attach the 
person against whom it is issued, and to have him in court to 
answer as well touching the contempt, which he is alleged to 
have committed, as to such other matter as shall be laid to his 
charge, and to abide and perform such order as the court may 
make; which writ the sheriff is to obey and return like all other 
writs, reporting its execution to the court. This was the 
ordinary process of the Court of Chancery against the person; 
as was the capias in the courts of common law, until imprison- 
ment, as a means of enforcing payment of debt, was abolished. 
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Where it is now allowed, an attachment cannot issue without 
the leave of the court or of a judge, and then only after notice 
to the party against whom it is to be issucd. 

A writ of sequestration, which is not to be confounded with 
the sequestrari facias de bonis ecclesiasticis, is directed to com- 
missioners therein named, commanding them to take possession 
of all the property, real and personal, of the person against 
whom it is issued. Originally it was a process, in the nature ot 
the repeated distresses at common law, to compel appearance in 
Chancery; but as final process it soon became, and has long 
been, a means of obtaining obedience to a decree of the court. 
It issues where any person is directed to pay any money into 
court or to do any other act in a limited time, after due service 
of the order, and refusal or neglect to obey the same within the 
time limited. It authorizes the commissioners to enter upon 
the land, collect the rents, and realize the effects of the person 
against whom it is issued, the proceeds being paid into court to 
abide its further order; in other words, to be applied in satisfy- 
ing the judgment. 

This writ is not applicable to enforcing a judgment, where 
money only is recovered, as a debt or damages. Jn such cases 
the execution is either against the goods and chattels of the 
debtor; or against his goods and the profits of his lands; or 
against his goods and the possession of his lands. 


The writ of execution against the goods and chattels of a 
judgment debtor is called a fieri facias, from the words in it 
whereby the sheriff is commanded, quod fieri facias de bonis, that 
he cause to be made of the goods and chattels of the defendant 
the sum or debt recovered. The sheriff may not break open any 
outer doors to execute this writ; but must enter peaceably; and 
may then break open any inner door in order to take the goods, 
which includes money, cheques, bank notes, bills of exchange, 
bonds, &c. And he may sell the goods and chattels, even an 
estate for years, which is a chattel real, till he has raised enough 
to satisfy the judgment and costs: first paying the landlord 
of the premises, upon which the goods are found, the arrears of 
rent then due, not exceeding one year’s rent in the whole. 

If any claim be made by a third party to the goods seized, the 
sheriff may Jnterplead, that is, obtain from a judge at chambers, 
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sion be not quietly delivered. But, if it be peaceably yielded up, 
the delivery of a twig, a turf, or the ring of the door is sufficient 
execution of the writ. 

Upon a presentation to a benefice recovered in a quare impedit, 
the execution is by a writ de clerico admittendo ; directed to the 
bishop or archbishop, and requiring him to admit and institute 
the clerk of the plaintiff. 


In other actions, where the judgment is that something in 
special be done or rendered, a special writ of execution issues to 
the sheriff according to the nature of the case. 


Thus after judgment in an action by a replevisor, the writ of 
execution to obtain a return of the goods is the writ de retorno 
habendo: and, if the distress be eloigned, the defendant shall 
have a capias in withernam; but on the plaintiffs tendering the 
damages the process in withernam is stayed. 


In detinue, after judgment, the plaintiff may have a special 
writ for the delivery of the property; and if the chattel cannot 
be found, the sheriff shall distrain the defendant by all his lands 
and chattels till he render the same. Of the same nature is the 
writ of execution, which may be had after judgment in an action 
for breach of a contract to deliver specific goods for a price in 
money. The plaintiff, either by the same or a separate writ of 
execution, is entitled to have also levied the damages, costs, and 
interest, if any, recovered in the action. 


A judgment for the recovery of any property other than land 
or money, may also be enforced by writ of attachment, or writ 
of sequestration. 


A writ of attachment commands the sheriff to attach the 
person against whom it is issued, and to have him in court to 
answer as well touching the contempt, which he is alleged to 
have committed, as to such other matter as shall be laid to his 
charge, and to abide and perform such order as the court may 
make; which writ the sheriff is to obey and return like all other 
writs, reporting its execution to the court. This was the 
ordinary process of the Court of Chancery against the person; 
as was the capias in the courts of common law, until imprison- 
ment, as a means of enforcing payment of debt, was abolished. 
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Where it is now allowed, an attachment cannot issue without 
the leave of the court or of a judge, and then only after notice 
to the party against whom it is to be issued. 

A writ of sequestration, which is not to be confounded with 
the sequestrart facias de bonis ecclesiasticis, is directed to com- 
missioners therein named, commanding them to take possession 
of all the property, real and personal, of the person against 
whom it is issued. Originally it was a process, in the nature ot 
the repeated distresses at common law, to compel appearance in 
Chancery; but as final process it soon became, and has long 
been, a means of obtaining obedience to a decree of the court. 
It issues where any person is directed to pay any money into 
court or to do any other act in a limited time, after due service 
of the order, and refusal or neglect to obcy the same within the 
time limited. It authorizes the commissioners to enter upon 
the land, collect the rents, and realize the effects of the person 
against whom it is issued, the proceeds being paid into court to 
abide its further order; in other words, to be applied in satisfy- 
ing the judgment. 

This writ is not applicable to enforcing a judgment, where 
money only is recovered, as a debt or damages. In such cases 
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If any claim be made by a third party ta the goods seized, the 
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interest, if any, recovered in the action. 


A judgment for the recovery of any property other than land 
or money, may also be enforced by writ of attachment, or writ 
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A writ of attachment commands the sheriff to attach the 
person against whom it is issued, and to have him in court to 
answer as well touching the contempt, which he is alleged to 
have committed, as to such other matter as shall be laid to his 
charge, and to abide and perform such order as the court may 
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Where it is now allowed, an attachment cannot issue without 
the leave of the court or of a judge, and then only after notice 
to the party against whom it is to be issued. 

A writ of sequestration, which is not to be confounded with 
the sequestrari facias de bonis ecclesiasticis, is directed to com- 
missioners therein named, commanding them to take possession 
of all the property, real and personal, of the person against 
whom it is issued. Originally it was a process, in the nature ot 
the repeated distresses at common law, to compel appearance in 
Chancery; but as final process it soon became, and has long 
been, a means of obtaining obedience to a decree of the court. 
It issues where any person is directed to pay any money into 
court or to do any other act in a limited time, after due service 
of the order, and refusal or neglect to obey the same within the 
time limited. It authorizes the commissioners to enter upon 
the land, collect the rents, and realize the effects of the person 
against whom it is issued, the proceeds being paid into court to 
abide its further order; in other words, to be applied in satisfy- 
ing the judgment. 

This writ is not applicable to enforcing a judgment, where 
money only is recovered, as a debt or damages. In such cases 
the execution is either against the goods and chattels of the 
debtor; or against his goods and the profits of his lands; or 
against his goods and the possession of his lands. 


The writ of execution against the goods and chattels of a 
judgment debtor is called a jfieri facias, from the words in it 
whereby the sheriff is commanded, quod jiert facias de bonis, that 
he cause to be made of the goods and chattels of the defendant 
the sum or debt recovered. The sheriff may not break open any 
outer doors to execute this writ; but must enter peaceably; and 
may then break open any inner door in order to take the goods, 
which includes money, cheques, bank notes, bills of exchange, 
bonds, &c. And he may sell the goods end chattels, even an 
estate for years, which is a chattel real, till he has raised enough 
to satisfy the judgment and costs: first paying the landlord 
of the premises, upon which the goods aré found, the arrears of 
rent then due, not exceeding one year’s rent in the whole. 

If any claim be made by a third party ta the goods seized, the 
sheriff may Interplead, that is, obtain from}a judge at chambers, 
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& summons calling upon the execution creditor and the claimant 
to appear and maintain their respective claims; which if the 
claimant fail to do, his claim is barred. But if both parties 
appear, the judge decides between them, or an interpleader 
issue to try the right of property, is directed, on which the 
parties go to trial. If the question be one of law, a case may 
be stated for the court;—the costs of these proceedings being 
in the discretion of the court, or of the judge by whom the 


matter is disposed of. 


If part only of the debt be levied on a fiert facias, the creditor 
may resort to the other means with which the law provides him 
to realize his claim. For under this writ the goods, money and 
securities only of the debtor may be taken. In order to get at 
any stock in the public funds, or stock or shares in public com- 
panies, which cannot be reached by the writ, the creditor may 
htain a judge’s order, charging such property with payment of 
maymount for which judgment has been recovered. This order 
given umade in the first instance ex purte, and on notice being 
charged, it operates’ company whose stock or shares are to be 
upon such remedies 28 a distringas; the creditor having there- 
charge had been mad#s he would have been entitled to, if the 
proceedings can, howé in his favour by the debtor himsclf. No 
of it, till six calendar pver, be taken by him to have the benefit 
not give him any direcnonths have elapsed. For the order does 
the debtor from disp: t right to the property ; it simply prevents 
compel the debtor eit) sing of it to others; and the court will 
creditor to become posyaer to redeem the property, or allow the 
if any, of prior incumbeessed of it, subject of course to the claims, 


By neither of these 7 °7°*™* 







er tangible securities, be made available 
only to discover, but}: law, therefore, further enables him not 
self of, the debts ducio to attach and compel payment to him- 
debts, owing to a debt to his debtor; as a judge may order all 
& garnishee, to be attad jor by any third person, who is designated 
order to discover the exio:shed to answer the judgmont debt; and in 
oral examination of thnrtistence and amount thereof, may direct the 
on being served on thre debtor himself. The order of attachment 

ine garnishee, binds the debts owing by him, 
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if any, in his hands; and he may then be ordered to appear, and 
show cause why he should not pay the same to the judgment 
creditor. If the garnishee does not dispute the debt being due 
from him to the judgment debtor, he may safely pay the amount 
into court; but if he fails to do so, or to appear to the summons, 
execution may be sued out against him, without any previous 
writ or process. If he disputes his liability, he must appear 
upon the summons and do so; any question neccssary to deter- 
mine his liability being tried in the ordinary way; the result 
being, if the question be decided against him, that payment 
made by, or execution levied upon him, is a valid discharge, as 
against the judgment debtor, to the extent of the amount paid 
or levied. 


So that either by a writ of fier facias,an order charging stock 
or shares with the amount of the judgment, or an attachment of 
moneys owing to the judgment debtor, may the creditor obtain 
satisfaction out of the goods and chattels of his debtor. 


The writ of levari facias commands the sheriff to seize all the 
goods of the debtor, and receive the profits of his lands, till 
satisfaction be made to the creditor. Little use is now made of 
this writ; the remedy by elegit, which takes possession of the 
lands themselves, being more effectual. But of this species is 
the writ of execution proper only to ecclesiastics ; which is given 
when the sheriff, upon a common writ of exccution issued, 
returns that the defendant is a beneficed clerk, not having any 
tay fee. In this case a writ goes to the bishop of the diocese, 
in the nature of a levuri or fierit facias, to levy the debt and 
damages de bonis ecclesiasticis, which are not to be touched by 
lay hands: and thereupon the bishop sends out a sequestration 
of the profits of the clerk’s benefice, directed to the church- 
wardens, to collect the same and pay them to the plaintiff, till 
the full sum be raised. 


The writ of elegit is so called because it is in the election of 
the plaintiff whether he will sue out this writ or the former 
one, by which the defendant’s goods and chattels are not 
Bold, but only appraised; and all of them, except oxen and 
beasts of the plough, are delivered to the plaintiff, at such 
teasonable appraisement and price, in part of satisfaction of his 
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debt. If the goods are not sufficient, then his lands are also to 
be delivered to the plaintiff; to hold, till out of the rents and 
profits thereof the debt be levied, or till the defendant’s interest 
be expired; as till the death of the defendant, if he be tenant 
for life or in tail. During this period the plaintiff is called 
tenant by elegit. 


The debtor may, however, have an estate or interest which 
cannot be delivered under an elegit, as, for instance, a remainder 
or reversion, or an equity of redemption. But the judgment 
itself by statute now operates as a charge, which the court will 
realize if necessary, on all lands to which the defendant is en- 
titled for any estate or interest whatever, whether in possession, 
reversion, remainder, or expectancy, or over which he had any 
disposing power, &c., and is thus binding against him and all 
claiming under him after the judgment. 

By these several writs and proceedings, the whole of the 
judgment debtor’s property, real and personal, may be resorted 
to, in satisfaction of the judgment. 


In some cases, #88 on recognizances, the Jands and goods may 
be taken by the process called an extent or extendi facias, be- 
cause the sheriff is to cause the lands, &c., to be appraised to 
their full extended value, before he delivers them tothe plaintiff, 
that it may be certainly known how soon the debt will be satisfied. 
Hence crown process of execution is usually the writ of extent ; 
for the debts of the crown, in suing out execution, are pre- 
ferred to that of every other creditor, who has not obtained 
judgment before the sovereign commenced his suit; and a judg- 
ment for the crown at common law affects all lands which his 
debtor has at or after the time of contracting his debt. As this 
rule of law might be productive of very great hardship and in- 
justice, it is now however provided by statute, that no judgment, 
statute, recognizance, &c., shall avail against purchasers, mort- 
gagees, or creditors, unless and until a memorandum thereof be 
registered in the proper office; so that everybody has notice 
thereof, and it is his own fault if any one purchases or lends 
money on mortgage, without searching for judgments against 
the seller or mortgagor. 

What was formerly considered the most effectual writ of 
execution, was that under which the body of the defendant was 
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taken, viz., the capias ud satisfaciendum; so called because the 
intent of it was to imprison the body of the debtor till satisfaction 
were made for the debt, costs, and damages. This was an 
execution of the highest nature, inasmuch as it deprived a man 
of his liberty, till he made the satisfaction awarded ; and there- 
fore, when a man was once taken upon this writ, no other 
process could be sued out against his lands or goods. If the 
debtor did not make satisfaction, he remained in prison till he 
did, or until he was discharged as a bankrupt or insolvent. 
And at one time he might have remained in custody for life, if 
his creditors chose to allow him so to do; a state of the law 
which gave rise to a kind of gaol delivery of debtors, which, 
recently, was effected once a month by the registrar of the Court 
of Bankruptcy or of the county court of the district within 
which the prison was situated. 


In 1869 imprisonment for debt was abolished, except on: 
1. Default in payment of a penalty, or sum in the nature of a 
penalty, other than a penalty in respect of a contract ; 2. Default 
in payment of any sum recovorable summarily before justices of 
the peace; 3. Default by a trustee ordered to pay any sum in 
his possession or under his control; 4. Default by a solicitor in 
payment of costs, when ordered to pay costs for misconduct as 
@ solicitor or in his character as an officer of the court; 5. Default 
by a debtor in paying for the benefit of his creditors any portion 
of a salary or other income, ordered to be paid by a court of 

‘nkruptcy; and 6. Default in payment of sums in respect 
of the payment of which orders are by the Debtors Act, 1869, 
authorized to be made. 

In these excepted cases a person may still be committed to 
prison, but no person can be imprisoned, in any case, for more 
than a year. If therefore in the first, third, or fourth of these 
excepted cases there is a default, the defaulter may be attached. 
In all other cases of default in paying money, under an order or 
judgment, the plaintiff may take proccedings under the Debtors 
Act, which enables any court to commit to prison for a term not 
exceeding six weeks, or until payment of the sum due, any 
person who makes default in payment of any debt, or instalment 
of any debt, due from him in pursuance of any order or judg- 
ment of that or any other competent court. It must be proved 
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that the person making default either has or has had, since the 
date of the order or judgment, the means to pay the sum in 
respect of which he has made ‘default, and has refused or 
neglected, or refuses or neglects, to pay the same. 


Hitherto of writs of execution, which put the party who has 
obtained judgment in possession of the lands or chattels, or of 
the debt, damages, or costs recovered in an action. When the 
judgment requires any person to do any act, other than the 
payment of money, or to abstain from doing any act, it may be 
enforced by attachment. If, therefore, the repetition or the con- 
tinuance of a wrongful act is prohibited, or the performance of 
a contract or duty is required, an injunction, in the nature of & 
writ of execution, may be obtained, which in case of disobedience 
will be followed by attachment. This method of proceeding has 
superseded the writ of mandamus, formerly in use to compel 
obedience to an order of the superior courts of common law; but 
which is not to be confounded with the prerogative writ of man- 
damus, the nature and objects of which were explained in a 
previous chapter. Instead, however, of procecding by injunction 
and attachment, the court may direct that tho act required to 
be performed shall be done by the plaintiff, or some other person 
appointed by the court, at the expense of the d:fendunt ; and upon 
its being done, the amount of the expense may be ascertained 
either by writ of inquiry or otherwise, and payment thereof 
enforced in the ordinary way. 


Judgments between subject and subject related, in respect of 
the lands of the debtor, at common law, no farther back than the 
first day of the term in which they were recovered; for the term 
being one day in contemplation of law, all judgments signed 
during term, related to the first day of the term. The Statute 
of Frauds, however, enacted that the judgment should not bind 
the land in the hands of a bond fide purchaser, but only from the 
day of actually signing the same; which is directed by the 
statute to be punctually entered on the record; and must now 
be entered of the very day of the month and year when signed, 
and has no relation to any other day. 

The law has been further modified by recent legislation. No 
judgment now affects any lands so as to avail against bond fide 
purchasers, mortgagees, or creditors, unless a memorandum 
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thereof be registered in the proper office; execution issued and 
similarly registcred ; and the lands actually delivered in execu- 
tion before the date of the conveyance, mortgage, or charge. Fur- 
ther, a creditor is not entitled to retain the benefit of an execu- 
tion against the trustee in bankruptcy of a debtor, unless he 
has completed the execution before any act of bankruptcy by 
the debtor. 

The object of this legislation, was to put judgments on the 
same footing as to Jand, which they previously had as to chattels. 
A judgment did not bind the debtor’s goods and chattels, but 
from the date of the writ of execution: which, by the Statute of 
Frauds, binds the goods in the hands of a stranger or a purchaser, 
only from the actual delivery of the writ to the sheriff, who is 
therefore ordered to indorse on the back of it the day of his 
receiving the same. No writ of execution, however, affects goods 
and chattels, bond fide sold for valuable consideration to a pur- 
chaser, who had no previous notice that the writ was in the 
hands of the sheriff. 


These are the methods which the law of England has pointed 
out for the execution of judgments: and when the plaintiffs 
demand is satisfied, either by the voluntary payment of the 
defendant or performance by him of what he is commanded 
to do or by this compulsory process or otherwise, satisfaction 
ought to be entered on the record, that the defendant may 
not be liable to be hereafter harassed a second time on the 
same account. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


OF PUBLIC WRONGS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE NATURE OF ORIMES; AND THEIR PUNISHMENT. 


In the consideration of public wrongs, with the means of their 
prevention and punishment, it is desirable to consider, firstly, 
the general nature of crimes and punishments; secondly, the 
persons capable of committing crimes; thirdly, their several 
degrees of guilt, as principals, or accessories; fourthly, the 
several species of crimes, with the punishment annexed to each; 
Jifthly, the means of preventing their perpetration ; and, sixthly, 
the method of inflicting those punishments. 


Firstly, as to the general nature of crimes and their punish- 
ment; or the doctrine of the pleas of the crown ; so called, because 
the sovereign is in law the person injured by every infraction 
of the public rights of the community, and is therefore the 
proper prosecutor for every public offence. 


I. A crime is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of @ 
public law, either forbidding or commanding it. This general 
definition comprehends both crimes and misdemeanors, which, 
properly speaking, are synonymous terms. But in common 
usage the word “crimes” is made to denote such offences as 
are of a deeper dye; while smaller faults are comprised under 
the gentler name of “ misdemeanors” only; and are so designated 
in contradistinction to felonies : the former class comprehending 
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all indictable offences which do not fall within the other, such 
as assaults, nuisances, non-repair of a highway, and the like. 


The distinction of public wrongs from private, of crimes and 
misdemeanors from civil injuries, seems principally to consist 
in this: that private wrongs, or civil injuries, are an infringe- 
ment of the civil rights which belong to individuals; public 
wrongs, or crimes and misdemeanors, are a violation of the 
public rights and duties due to the community. A crime in- 
cludes an injury; every public offence is also a private wrong, 
and somewhat more; it affects the individual, and it likewise 
affects the community. Thus murder is an injury to the life of 
an individual; but the law considers the loss which the state 
sustains by being deprived of a member, and the pernicious 
example thereby set for others to do the like. Robbery is an 
injury to private property; were that all, a civil satisfaction in 
damages might atone for it: the public mischief is the thing, for 
the prevention of which the law makes it a felony. In these 
atrocious injuries the private wrong is swallowed up in the 
public: mention is seldom made of satisfaction to the individual. 
There are crimes, however, of an inferior nature, in which the 
punishment is not so severe but that it affords room for a private 
compensation also; and herein the distinction of crimes from 
civil injuries is apparent. In the case of an assault, the aggressor 
may be punished criminally; and the party beaten may also 
sue for damages. So that the law has a double view: not only 
to redress the party injured, but also to secure the bencfit of 
society, by punishing every violation of those laws which have 
been established for its tranquillity. 


IT. Punishments arc evils or inconveniences consequent upon 
crimes and misdemeanors; inflicted by human laws, in conse- 
quence of disobedience or misbehaviour in those to regulate 
whose conduct such laws were made. 


1. The right of punishing crimes against the law of nature, as 
murder and the like, is, ina state of nature, vested in every 
individual. It must be vested in somebody; for the laws of 
nature would be fruitless, if no one could put them in execution ; 
and if that power is vested in any one, it must also be vested in 
ail mankind; since all are by nature equal. In astate of society 
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this right is transferred from individuals to the sovereign power} 
whereby men are prevented from being judges in their own 
causes, which is one of the evils that civil government is intended 
to prevent. Whatever power, therefore, individuals had of 
punishing offences against the law of nature, is vested in the 
magistrate, who bears the sword of justice by the consent of 
the community. 


Offences against the laws of society, which are mala prohibita, 
and not mala in se, the magistrate is also empowered to punish ; 
and this by the consent of individuals, who, in forming societies, 
invested the sovereign power with the right of making laws, 
and of enforcing obedience to them when made. The lawfulness, 
therefore, of punishing such offenders is founded upon this 
principle, that the law by which they suffer was made by their 
own consent; being a part of the original contract into which 
they entered when first they engaged in society. 


2. The end of human punishment is not expiation for the crime 
committed, but precaution against future offences of the same 
kind. This is effected, either by the amendment of the offender, 
for which purpose all corporal punishments, fines, and tem- 
porary imprisonments are inflicted: or, by deterring others 
by the dread of his example, which gives rise to all ignominious 
punishments: or by depriving the offender of the power to 
do future mischief; which is effected by either putting him to 
death, or condemning him to perpetual confinement or exile. 


The measure of human punishments, therefore, can never be 
determined by any invariable rule; it must be left to the 
legislature to inflict such penalties as appear best calculated to 
prevent a repetition of the offence. Yet some general principles 
may be of assistance in allotting adequate punishment. Thus 
the greater and more exalted the object of an injury is, the more 
care should be taken to prevent that injury. Treason is there- 
fore punished with greater rigour than even actually killing a 
private subject. On the other hand, the violence of passion, or 
temptation, may sometimes alleviate crime, Theft, in case of 
hunger, is more worthy of compassion than when committed 
through avarice; and to kill a man upon sudden resentment, is 
less penal than upon deliberate malice, The age, education, 
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and charactor of the offender; the repetition of the offence; the 
time, the place, the company wherein it was committed ; all these, 
and a thousand other incidents, may aggravate or extenuate the 
crime. Finally, punishments of unreasonable severity have less 
effect in preventing crimes, and amending the manners of a 
people, than such as are more merciful; and crimes are more 
effectually prevented by the certainty than by the severity of 
punishment; for the severity of laws hinders their execution ; 
and when the punishment surpasses all measure, the public out 
of humanity prefers impunity. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE PERSONS CAPABLE OF COMMITTING CRIMES. 


Secondly, what persons are, or are not, capable of committing 
crimes; or, which is the same thing, who are exempted from the 
censures of the law upon the commission of those acts which in 
others would be punished. 

The general rule is, that no person is excused from punish- 
ment, except such as are expressly exempted. And all the 
excuses, which protect the committer of a forbidden act from 
punishment, may be reduced to this single consideration—the 
want or defect of wi7l. An involuntary act, as it has no claim 
to merit, so neither can it induce guilt; the concurrence of the 
will being the only thing that renders human actions either 
praiseworthy or culpable. To make a crime, there must be 
both will and act. For though, in foro conscientice, a design to 
do an unlawful act is as heinous as the commission of it, yet 
as no temporal tribunal can fathom the intentions of the mind, 
otherwise than as they are demonstrated by outward actions, it 
therefore cannot punish for what it cannot know. For which 
reason, in all temporal jurisdictions, an overt act is necessary to 
demonstrate the depravity of the will, before the individual is 
liable to punishment. And as a vicious will without a vicious 
act is no crime, so neither is an unwarrantable act without a 
vicious will. To constitute a crime, thercfore, there must be, 
first, @ vicious will; and, secondly, an unlawful act. 
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Now in three cases the will does not join with the act: 1. 
Where there is a defect of understanding. For where there is 
no discernment, there is no choice; and where there is no choice, 
there can be no act of the will. He, therefore, that has no 
understanding, can have no will to guide his conduct. 2. 
Where there is understanding and will sufficient, but not called 
forth and exerted at the time of the act done, as in the case of 
offences committed by chance or in ignorance. Here the will 
sits neuter; and neither concurs with the act, nor disagrees to 
it. 8. Where the act is constrained by outward force. Here 
the will so far from concurring with the act, disagrees to what 
the individual is obliged to do. Infancy, idiocy, lunacy, fall 
under the first head; misfortune and ignorance, the second; 
and compulsion or necessity the third. 


The law sometimes privileges an infant under twenty-one, as 
to misdemeanors: and particularly in cases of omission, as not 
repairing a bridge or a highway ; for, not having the command 
of his fortune, he cannot do that which the law requires of him. 
But for any breach of the peace, riot, or the like, an infant is 
equally liable to suffer as a person of full age. 

With regard to felonies, the capacity of doing ill, or contract- 
ing guilt, is not so much measured by years, as by the strength 
of the delinquent’s understanding and judgment. For one lad 
of eleven may have as much cunning as another of fourteen ; and 
in these cases, malitia supplet etutem. 


A second case of deficiency in will, which excuses from guilt, 
arises also from a defective understanding, viz.,in an idiot or 
a lunatic. The rule of law here is that furiosus furore solum 
punitur. Idiots and lunatics are therefore not punishable for 
their acts, if committed when undcr these incapacities. 

Artificial or voluntary contracted madness by drunkenness, the 
law looks upon as an aggravation of the offence, rather than as 
an excuse. The Roman law made great allowances for this 
vice: per vinum delapsis capitalis pena remittitur; but the law 
of England, considering how easy it is to counterfeit this ex- 
cuse, and how weak an excuse it is, will not suffer any man 
thus to privilege one crime by another. 


Another deficiency of will is where a man commits an unlawful 
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act by misfortune or chance, and not by design. This, when it 
affects the life of another, will be treated of thereafter ; at present 
it is enough to observe, that if any accidental mischicf happens 
to follow from the performance of a lawful act in a lawtul 
manner, the party is excused from all guilt; but if a man be 
doing anything unlawful, and a consequence ensues which he 
did not foresee or intend, as the death of a man or the like, 
his want of foresight is no excuse; for, being guilty of one 
offence, in doing antecedently what is in itself unlawful, he 
is criminally liable for whatever consequences follow. 


Lynorance or mistake is another defect of will; when a man, 
intending a lawful act, does that which is unlawful. Here, the 
deed and the will acting scparately, there is not that conjunc- 
tion which is necessary to constitute a criminal act. 


The last species of defect of will arises from compulsion and 
necessity, Of which nature is the obligation of civil subjection. 
The sheriff who burnt Latimer under Mary was not liable to 
punishment from Elizabeth for executing so horrid an office. 

But the principal case where this constraint of a superior is 
allowed as an excuse for crime is in the case of a wife; for 
neither a son nor a servant is excused by the command or 
coercion of the parent or master. If a woman commit theft, 
burglary, or other civil offence by the coercion of her husband 
—or in his company, which the law construes coercion—she is 
not guilty of any crimo, being considered as acting by compul- 
siun, and not of her own will. But this rule admits of exception 
in crimes mala in se, as murder and the like; because it would 
be unreasonable to screen an offender from the punishment due 
to natural crimes, by the refinements of civil society. Where 
a wife offends alone, she is responsible as much as any feme- 
sole. 

Another species of compulsion or necessity is what the law 
calls duress per minas: or threats and menaces, which induce a 
fear of death or other bodily harm. Therefore, if a man be 
violently assaulted, and has no other mcans of escaping death, 
he is permitted to kill the assailant; for hore the law of nature, 
and self-defence its primary canon, make him his own protector. 

There is a third necessity, viz., when a man has his choice of 
wo evils, and being obliged to choose one, he chooses the least 
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pernicious of the two. Where, for instance, a man, by the 
command of the law,is bound to arrest another for a capital 
offence, and resistance is made; here it is justifiable and even 
necessary to wound or perhaps to kill the offender, rather than 
permit the murderer to escape. 

There has been much speculation whethcr a man in extreme 
want of food or clothing may justify stealing either, to relieve 
his present necessities? The law of England admits no such 
excuse; for sufficient provision is made for the poor by the 
power of the civil magistrate. 

One other instance only need be added in which the law 
supposes an incapacity of doing wrong, from the perfection of 
the person; viz., in the case of the sovereign; whom the law 
will not suppose capable of comunitting a folly, much less a 
crime. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF PRINCIPALS AND ACCESSORIES. 


Tre degrees of guilt among persons that are capable of offend- 
ing, viz., as principal, oY as accessory, vary. 


I. A man may be principal in an offence in two degrees. A 
priucipal in the first degree is he that is the perpetrator of the 
crime; in the second degree, he is who is present, aiding and 
abetting the act to be douc. Which presence need not be an 
actual standing by, within sight or hearing; but may be con- 
structive, as when one conunits a robbery or murder, and 
another keeps watch or guard at a convenient distance. This 
rule has also other exceptions: for, in case of nurder hy poison- 
ing, @ man may be a principal felon, by preparing the poison, 
or persuading another to drink it; and yet not administer it 
himself, uor be present when the deed of poisoning is committed. 


Il. An accessory is he who is not the chief actor in the offence, 
nor present at its performance, but is in somo way concerned 
thercin, either before or after the fact. In considering these 
different degrees of guilt, it will be convenient firstly, to examine 
what offences admit of accessories, and what not: secondly, who 
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may be an accessory before the fact: thirdly, who may be an 
accessory after it: and, lastly, how accessories, considered as 
such, and distinct from principals, are treated. 


1. In high treason there are no accessories, but all are prin- 
cipals: the same act that makes a man accessory in felony, 
making him a principal in high treason. In murder and other 
felonies, there may be accessories: except only in those offences 
which are sudden and unpremeditated, as manslaughter and the 
like; which, therefore, cannot have any accessories before the 
fact. So too in misdemeanors and all crimes under felony, there 
are no accessories either before or after the fact; but all persons 
concerned, if guilty at all, are principals. 


9. An accessory before the fact, is one, who being absent at 
the time of the crime committed, doth yet procure, counsel, or 
command another to commit a crime. Hercin absence is neces- 
sary to make him an accessory; for if such procurer be present, 
he is a principal. If A advises B to kill another, and B does it 
in the absence of A, B is principal, and A is accessory in the 
murder. And whoever procures a felony to be committed, 
though it be by the interveution of a third person, is an accessory 
before the fact. 


3. An accessory after the fact may be where a person, know- 
ing a felony to have been committed, reccives, relieves, comforts, 
or assists the felon. Therefore, to make an accessory er post 
facto, it is, firstly, requisite that he knows of the felony com- 
nitted; aud, second/y, he must reccive, relieve, comfort, or 
assist him. Any assistance whatever given to a felon, to linder 
his being apprehended, tried, or suffering punishment, makes 
the assistor an accessory. To convey instruments to a felon to 
enable him to break gaol, makes a man an accessory to the 
felony. But to relicve a felon in gaol with nocessaries is no 
offence; for the crime imputable to this kind of accessory is the 
hindrance of public justice, by assisting the felon to escape. To 
buy or receive stolen goods, knowing them to he stolen, is at 
common law a misdemeanor, and made not the receiver an 
accessory, because ho reccived the goods only, and not the felon. 
All such receivers are now accessories and felons. 


The felony must be complete at the time of tho assistance 
282 
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given, else it makes not the assistant an accessory. As if one 
wounds another mortally, and a person assists the delinquent 
before death ensues, this does not make him an accessory; for, 
till death ensues, there is no felony committed. But where a 
felony is complete, the nearest relations may not aid or receive 
one another. If the parent assists his child, or the child his 
parent, if the brother receives the brother, the master his servant, 
or the servant his master, or even if the husband reccives his 
wife, who have any of them committed a felony, the reeeivers 
become accessories ex post facto. But a feme-covert cannot 
become an accessory by the receipt and concealment of her 
husband ; for she is presumed to act under his coercion. 


4. The rule of the ancient law was that accessories should 
suffer the same punishment as the principal. But this is now 
altered as to accessories u/ter the fact, whose offence is obviously 
of a lower degree of guilt to that of tho principal, as tending 
chiefly to evade public justice. Accessories before the fact may 
be indicted and punished in all respects like the principal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST GOD AND RELIGION. 


Human laws, as has been already pointed out, have no concern 
with any but social and relative duties, being intended only 
to regulate the conduct of man as a member of society. All 
crimes ought, therefore, to be estimated merely according to 
the mischief which they produce in society; and consequently 
private vices or the breach of absolute duties, cannot be the 
object of any municipal law, any further than as by their evil 
example, or other pernicious effects, they prejudice the com- 
munity, and thereby become public crimes. Drunkenness, if 
committed privately, is beyond the knowledge, and, of course, 
beyond the reach of human tribunals; if committed publicly, 
its evil example makes it liable to temporal censures. 

On the other hand, there are some misdemeanors, not in 
themselves criminal, which are unlawful by the positive consti- 
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tutions of the state, such as poaching, smuggling, and the like. 
These are naturally no offences at all; their criminality consists 
in their disobedience to the supreme power, which has the right 
of making some things unlawful which are in themselves 
indifferent. Considering, therefore, all offences as deriving 
their guilt from the law, they may be distributed under 
the following heads: firstly, those which are injurious to 
religion ; secondly, such as violate the laws of nations; thirdly, 
such as affcct the executive power of the state; /fourthly, 
such as infringe the rights of the public or commonwealth ; 
and, Jastly, such as derogate from the rights and duties of 
individuals. 


I. Of offences against religion, the first is apostasy; or a total 
renunciation of Christianity, by embracing either a false 
religion, or no religion at all, This offence is within the cogni- 
zance only of the ecclesiastical courts, which correct the offender 
pro salute anime. 


II. A second offence is heresy; which consists not in a total 
denial of Christianity, but of some of its essential doctrines, 
publicly and obstinately avowed. What doctrines are to be 
considered heresy are left to the determination of the eccle- 
Slastical judge; and what ought to have alleviated the punish- 
ment, the uncertainty of the crime, scems in the early Christian 
centuries rather to have enhanced it. For to the blind zcal 
of the age only, can be attributed the capital punishments 
znflicted on the Donatists and Manichzans by the emperors 
Theodosius and Justinian; and the constitution of the emperor 
Frederic, adjudging all persons to be burnt with fire, who were 
convicted of heresy by the ecclesiastical judge. The same 
emperor, indced, ordained that if any temporal lord, when 
admonished by the church, should neglect to clear his territories 
of heretics within a ycar, it should be lawful to seize and occupy 
the lands, and utterly to exterminate the heretical possessors. 
And upon this foundation was built that arbitrary power, so 
long claimed and so fatally exerted by the Roman Curia, of 
disposing even of the kingdoms of refractory princes to more 
dutiful sons of the church. 

It is not to be expected that this island should be free from the 
persecutions which deformed Christianity; and there is, accord- 
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ingly, among our ancient precedents a writ de heretico com- 
burendo, which is thought to be as old as the common law itself. 
A conviction could not be had, however, in any ecclesiastical 
court, but only before the archbishop himself in a provincial 
synod ; till in the reign of Henry IV., the clergy obtained an 
act of parliament, which sharpened the edge of persecution by 
enabling the diocesan alone to convict of heretical tenets; and 
unless the convict abjured his opinions, the shoriff was bound 
ex officio, if required by the bishop, to commit the unhappy 
victim to the flames. The power of the ecclesiastics was 
ufterwards somewhat moderated ; the statute 25 Hen. VIII ec. 
14, declaring that offences against the see of Rome are not 
heresy ; and the ordinary being thereby restrained from pro- 
ceeding in any case upon mere suspicion. And yet the spirit of 
persecution was not then abated, but only diverted into a lay 
channel. For in six years afterwards, the Six Articles were 
enacted ; and a new and mixed jurisdiction of clergy and laity 
established for the trial of heretics. 


In the time of Edward VI. and Mary there were repeals and 
revivals of these sanguinary laws; and finally by 1 Eliz. c. 1, all 
these statutes were repealed and the jurisdiction of heresy left 
as at common law, viz., as to the infliction of censures in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; and in case of burning the herctic, in the 
provincial synod only. The writ de heretico comburendo remained 
in force ; and there arc instances of its being put in cxecution, 
under Elizabeth and James]. But it was totally abolished, 
and heresy again subjected only to ecclesiastical correction 
pro salute anime, under Charles II. 


III. The third species of offences against religion are those 
affecting the Church, which are either positive or negative: 
positive, by reviling its ordinances; or negative, by non- 
conformity to its worship. 


The offence of reviling the ordinances of the church was pro- 
vided for by statutes of Edward VI. and Elizabeth; which 
were passed at a time when the disciples of Romo and Geneva 
united in inveighing against the Liturgy ; but have now ceased 
to be a part of the law. The other;or negative branch of this 
offence, nonconformity, or the absenting of one’s self from 
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divine worship, involved formerly a forfeiture of one shilling 
to the poor for every Lord’s Day the parties so offending 
absented themselves, and 207. to the crown, if they continued 
such default for a month together. 


The nonconformists, against whom these penal laws were 
directed, were either Papists or Protestant Dissenters; both of 
which classes were supposed to be equally schismatics in not 
communicating with the national church. The legislature 
erred in its plans of compulsion and intolerance. The sin 
of schism, as such, is by no means the object of temporal 
coercion and punishment. If men differ with an ecclesiastical 
institution, the civil magistrate has nothing to do with it, 
unless its tenets or practices are such as threaten disturbance 
to the state. All persecutiun for diversity of opinions, however 
ridiculous or absurd they may be,is contrary to every principle 
of sound policy and civil freedom. 


With regard to Protestant Dissenters, the legislature first 
interposed, by suspending the operation of the statutes which 
imposed penalties, by the Toleration Act, under William and 
Mary. But it was not thought fit at that time to extend 
any indulgence to papists or unitarians; whose disabilities 
were not removed till the reign of George III. By several 
statutes of the last and present reign, permitting the marriages 
of dissenters in their own places of worship, and providing 
for a civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages, indepen- 
dently of the Church, every person is now at full liberty to 
act as his conscience directs him, in the matter of religious 
worship. 


As to Papists, what has been said of the Protestant Dissenters 
holds equally strong for a general toleration of them; neverthe- 
less it was long before the amelioration of the laws accorded to 
Protestant Dissenters, was followed by the grant of a correspond- 
ing relief to the adherents of the Church of Rome. In justifica- 
tion of this treatment, it was said that their position differed 
from that of the dissenters, whose principles did not extend to 
& subversion of the civil government; and that so long as they 
acknowledged a foreign power, superior to the sovereignty of 
the kingdom, they could not complain if the law did not treat 
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them as good subjects. The disabilities under which they so 
long laboured have, however, been at last removed after a long 
and arduous struggle; the restrictions which have been retained 
being apparently such only as can be justified on the ground 
either of policy or of justice. A Roman Catholic cannot vote or 
advise the crown on ecclesiastical appointments, nor present to 
a benefice; the establishment of any religious order of males is 
prohibited ; and Jesuits may be banished the kingdom, and if 
they return transported for life. 


Two of the most important statutes which have been repealed 
in deference to this modern spirit of toleration, were the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts. By the former no person could be legally 
elected to any office in a corporation, unless he had within a 
twelvemonth received the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church. The Test Act required all officers, civil and 
military, to take the oaths and make a declaration against 
transubstantiation, and to receive the sacrament within six 
months after their appointment. By the repeal of these statutes, 
nonconformity, as a civil offence, has ccased to exist. 


There are some other impieties and immoralities, which are, 
however, rarely if ever publicly punished; of this nature is, 


IV. Blasphemy against the Almighty, by denying his being, 
or providence ; or by contumelious reproaches of our Saviour. 
Whither also may be referred all profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt and ridicule, which are 
offences punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment. 


V. Somewhat allied to this, though in an inferior degree, is 
the offence of profane and common sweuring and cursing, which 
is punishable in a labourer, sailor, or soldier, by a fine of 1s.; 
in every other person under the degree of a gentleman, of 2s,; 
and in every other gentleman or person of superior rank, of 5s. 
Any justice of the peace may convict on his own hearing or the 
testimony of one witness. 


VI. A sixth species of offences against religion, of which the 
old books are full, is the offence of witchcraft, conjuration, 
enchantment, or sorcery. This was prohibited, under severe 
penalties by several statutes, which continued in force until 
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nearly the middle of the eighteenth century; many poor wretches 
being sacrificed thereby to the prejudice of their neighbours and 
their own illusions; not a few having, by some means or other, 
been led to confess their supposed offence at the gallows, The 
legislature at length, in the reign of George I1., followed the 
wise example of Louis XIV. of France, who restrained the 
tribunals from receiving information of witchcraft, by enacting 
that no prosecution should for tho future be carricd on against 
any person for any of those charges. But people pretcnding to 
tell fortunes, or using any means or device, by palmistry or 
otherwise, to impose on any person, are deemed rogues and 
vagabonds, and punishable accordingly. 


VII. A soventh species of offenders to be mentioned under 
this head are religious impostors: such as pretend an extra- 
ordinary commission from heaven, or terrify and abuse the 
people with false denunciations of judgments. These, as tending 
to subvert all religion, by bringing it into ridicule aud contempt, 
are punishable by the temporal courts with fine and imprison- 
ment; but, so far from being prosccuted, generally flourish on 
the means furnished by their dupes. 


VIII. Simony, or the corrupt presentation of any one to an 
ecclesiastical benefice for gift or reward, may also be considered 
an offence against religion ; but it is a crime which there are so 
many methods of avoiding, that simony, however universal a 
practice, is quite unknown as a criminal offence. 


IX. Profanation of the Lord’s Day, vulgarly, but improperly, 
called sabbath-breaking, is another offence against religion; but 
in what it consists must bo gathered from the various statutes 
relating to this subject. These, among other things, provide 
that no fair or market shall be held on the principal festivals, 
Good Friday, or any Sunday, on pain of forfeiting the goods 
exposed to sale; that no person shall assemble out of their own 
parishos for any sport whatsoever upon this day, nor use unlawful 
pastimes in them ; that no person shall work on the Lord’s Day, 
or expose any goods to sale; the selling of meat in public- 
houses, milk at certain hours, and works of necessity or charity, 
being excepted; and that no drover, carrier, or the like shall 
travel on Sunday; nor shall any house or place be opened for 
public paid entertainments, under pain of being considered a 
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them as good subjects. The disabilities under which they so 
long laboured have, however, been at last removed after a long 
and arduous struggle; the restrictions which have been retained 
being apparently such only as can be justified on the ground 
either of policy or of justice. A Roman Catholic cannot vote or 
advise the crown on ecclesiastical appointments, nor present to 
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tion and Test Acts. By the former no person could be legally 
elected to any office in a corporation, unless he had within a 
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VI. A sixth species of offences against religion, of which the 
old books are full, is the offence of witchcraft, conjuration, 
enchantment, or sorcery. This was prohibited, under severe 
penalties by several statutes, which continued in force until 
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nearly the middle of the eighteenth century ; many poor wretches 
being sacrificed thereby to the prejudice of their neighbours and 
their own illusions ; not a few having, by some means or other, 
been led to confess their supposed offence at the gallows. The 
legislature at length, in the reign of George II., followed the 
wise example of Louis XIV. of France, who restrained the 
tribunals from receiving information of witchcraft, by enacting 
that no prosecution should for the future be carried on against 
any person for any of those charges. But pcople pretending to 
tell fortunes, or using any means or device, by palmistry or 
otherwise, to impose on any person, are deemed rogues and 
vagabonds, and punishable accordingly. 


VIL. A seventh species of offenders to be mentioned under 
this head are religious impostors: such as pretend an extra- 
ordinary commission from heaven, or terrify and abuse the 
people with false denunciations of judgments. These, as te ading 
to subvert all religion, by bringing it into ridicule and contempt, 
are punishable by the temporal courts with fine and imprison- 
ment; but, so far from being prosecuted, generally flourish on 
the moans furnished by their dupes. 


VIII. Simony, or the corrupt presentation of any one to an 
ecclesiastical benefice for gift or reward, may also be considered 
an offence against religion ; but it is a crime which there are so 
many methods of avoiding, that simony, however universal a 
practice, is quite unknown as a criminal offence. 


IX. Profanation of the Lord’s Day, vulgarly, but improperly, 
called sabbuth-breaking, is another offence against religion; but 
in what it consists must be gathered from the various statutes 
relating to this subject. These, among other things, provide 
that no fair or market shall be held on the principal festivals, 
Good Friday, or any Sunday, on pain of forfeiting the goods 
exposed to sale; that no person shall assemble out of their own 
parishes for any sport whatsocver upon this day, nor use unlawful 
pastimes in them; that no person shall work on the Lord’s Day, 
or expose any goods to sale; the selling of meat in public- 
houses, milk at certain hours, and works of necessity or charity, 
being excepted; and that no drover, carrier, or the like shall 
travel on Sunday; nor shall any house or place be opened for 
public paid entertainments, under pain of being considered a 
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disorderly house. The service of process on Sunday is also 
illegal; and so is the keeping open of any public-house during 
the hours of Divine service. 


X. Drunkenness is punished by a forfeiture of 5s. The old 
law awards sitting six hours in the stocks, if the offender be 
not able to pay the penalty; by which time it was presumed the 
offender had regained his senses, so as not to be able to do 
mischief to his neighbours. 


XI. The last species of offences against religion punishable by 
fine and imprisonment are open lewdness, keeping houses of ill 
fame, obtaining girls or women in brothels, or public indecency. 
To undress in order to bathe in a place exposed to public view 
is an offence contra bonos mores: so is the exposure for sale of 
immoral pictures or prints; and generally whatever openly out- 
rages decency, and is injurious to public morals, is a misde- 
meanor at common law. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


Tue offences more immediately repugnant to that universal law 
of society which regulates the mutual intercourse between one 
state and another and is usually termed the Law of Nations, 
are: 1. Violation of safe-conducts ; 2. Infringement of the rights 
of ambassadors ; 3. Piracy; and 4. Trading in slaves. 


I, The violation of sufe-conducts or passports granted by the 
sovercign or his ambassadors to the subjects of a foreign power 
in time of war, or committing acts of hostilitics against such as 
are in amity, league, or truce with us, and who are here under 
an implied safe-conduct, are breaches of the public faith, without 
the preservation of which there can be no intercourse between 
one nation and another. And such offences may accordingly be 
just ground of a national war; for as it is not in the power of 
the foreign prince to cause justice to be done to his subjects 
by the individual delinquent, he must require it of the whole 
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community. During the continuance of any safc-conduct, ex- 
press or implied, a foreigner ig under the protection of the 
sovereign and the law; indeed it is one of the articles of Magna 
Charta, that forcign merchants should be entitled to safe-conduct 
and security throughout the kingdom; there is therefore no 
question, but that any violation of either the person or property 
of such foreigner may be punished. And it is expressly enacted 
by an Act of Hen. VI. that if any of the king’s subjects attempt 
or offend, upon the sea, or in any port within the king’s obey- 
sance, against any stranger in amity, league, or truce, or under 
safo-conduct; and especially by attacking his person, or spoiling 
him or robbing him of his goods; the Lord Chancellor, with 
any of the justices of cither Bench may cause full restitution 
and amends to be made to the party injured. 


Il. The rights of ambassadors, being established by the law of 
nations, are matter of universal concern, and the law accordingly 
recognises them to their full extent, by stopping all legal process 
sued out through the ignorance or rashness of individuals, 
which may intrench upon the immunities of a foreign minister 
or any of his train. And by an Act of Anne, all persons prose- 
cuting or executing such process are deemed violators of the 
laws of nations, and disturbers of the public repose; and are to 
suffer such penalties and corporal punishment as the Lord 
Chancellor and the chief justices, or any two of them, shall 
think fit. 


ITI. Péracy, or robbery upon the high scas, is an offence 
against the universal law of society; a pirate being, according 
to Sir Edward Coke, hostishumani generis. This offence consists 
in committing those acts of robbery and depredation upon the 
high seas, which, if committed upon land, would amount to 
felony. Other offences have been made piracy, and liable to 
the same penalty; which was formerly death, but is not so 
now. 

The capture of piratical vessels was formerly encouraged by 
bounties on pirates taken or killed; and seamen wounded in 
piratical engagements were entitled to the pension of Greenwich 
Hospital. The statutes on this subject aro no longer in force ; 
but property captured from pirates may be condemned as droits 
of the Admiralty, to be restored, if private property, to the 
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owners, on payment of one-eighth of the value as salvage; 
while fitting rewards are assigned for services against pirates. 


IV. Traffic in slaves may be regarded as an offence against 
the law of nations. Not merely is it a crime against the victims 
of the trade, but, happily for the interests of humanity, it is 
now in many instances an offence against express treaties 
entered into between this country and other states. Any person 
who conveys or removes any other as a slave, is now guilty of 
piracy, felony, and robbery ; for which he may be sent into 
penal servitude for life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF HIGH TREASON, AND OFFENCES AFFECTING THE SUPREME 
EXECUTIVE POWER. 


THe crimes affecting the supreme executive power, are: 
I. Treason; II. Felonies injurious to the royal prerogative ; 
Ill. Pramunire ; IV. Misprisions and contempts. 


I. The first and principal is treason, proditio, a betraying, 
treachery, or breach of faith; the highest civil crime, which, as 
a member of the community, any man can commit. It ought, 
therefore, to be the most preciscly ascertained; and yet, at 
common law, there was great latitude left to the judges in de- 
termining what was treason, or not so: whereby the creatures 
of tyrannical princes had opportunity to create abundance of 
constructive trcasons; that is, to raise, by forced and abitrary 
constructions, offences into treason, which never were suspected 
to be such. The inconveniences arising from this laxity, were 
put an end to by 25 Edw. III. c. 2, which defines what offences 
should for the future be held to be treason: comprehending all 
kinds of treason then known, under several branches. 


1. When a man doth compass or imagine the death of our lord the 
king, of our lady his queen, or of their eldest son and hetr. Under 
this description a queen regnant, such as Queen Elizabeth, or 
Queen Victoria, is within the words of the act; but the husband 
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of such a queen is not. And the king here intended is the king 
in possession; for a king de facto and not de jure, or in other 
words, a usurper that has got possession of the throne, is a king 
within the statute. The most rightful heir of the crown, or 
king de jure and not de facto, who has never had possession, as 
was the case of the house of York during the three reigns of 
the line of Lancaster, is not a king within the statute. 


The offence consists in compassing or imagining the death of 
the king, &c., which are synonymous terms; the word compass 
signifying the purpose or design of the mind or will, and not, 
as in common speech, the carrying such design into effect. And, 
therefore, an accidental stroke, which may mortally wound the 
sovereign, without any traitorous intent, is no treason: as when 
Sir Walter Tyrrel accidentally killed William Rufus. As this 
compassing or imagination again is an act of the mind, it can- 
not fall under any judicial cognizance, unless it be demon- 
strated by some open, or overt act. And therefore in this, and 
the three next species of treason, it is necessary that there 
appear an open or overt act upon which to convict the traitor. 


How far mere words, spoken by an individual, and not relative 
to any treasonable act or design, amount to treason, was formerly 
matter of doubt. There are two instances in the reign of Edward 
IV., of persons exccuted for words: the one a citizen of London, 
who said he would make his son heir of the Crown, being the 
sign of the house in which he lived; the other a gentleman, 
whose favourite buck the king killed in hunting, whereupon 
he wished it, horns and all, in the king’s belly. These were 
esteemed hard cases; and Chief Justice Markham left his place 
rather than assent to the latter judgment. It is now agrced 
that words spoken amount only to a high misdemeanor. 


But if the words be sct down in writing, it argues more de- 
liberate intention. Writing is an overt act, for scribere est agere. 
And such writing, though unpublished, has in some arbitrary 
reigns convicted its author of treason: particularly in the cases 
of Peacham, a clergyman, for treasonable passages in a sermon 
never preached ; and of Algernon Sydney, fur some papers found 
in his closet; which, had they plainly related to a previously- 
formed design of dethroning or murdering the king, might have 
been properly read in evidence as overt acts of the treason 
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which was laid in the indictment. Peacham was pardoned; 
and though Sydney was executed, his attainder was afterwards 
reversed by Parliament. 

2. If a man do violate the king’s companion, or the king’s eldest 
daughter unmarried, or the wife of the king’s. eldest son and heir. 
By the king’s companion is meant his wife; and by violation, 
carnal knowledge, as well without forco as with it; and this is 
high treason in both parties, if both be consenting, as some of 
the wives of Henry VIII. by fatal expericuce evinced. The 
intention is to guard the blood royal from any suspicion of 
bastardy, whereby the succession to the crown might be rendered 
dubious; and therefore, when the reason ceases, the law ccases 
with it, for to violate a queen or princess-dowager is no treason. 

3. Ifa man do levy war against our lord the king in hits rcalm ; 
which may be done by taking arms, not only to dethrone the 
king, but under pretence to reform religion, or remove evil 
counsellors, or other grievances real or pretended. For the law 
does not permit any man, or sct of men, to interfere forcibly in 
matters of such importance, as it has established a sufficient 
power, for these purposes, in parliament. An insurrection to 
pull down «all inclosures, all brothels, and the like, is treason; 
the universality of the design making it a rebellion against the 
state, usurpation of the powers of government, and an invasion 
of the royal authority. But a tumult, with a view to pull 
down a particular house, is only a riot. 

4. Ifa man be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realin, giving 
to them vid aud comfort in the realm, or elsewhere, he 1s guilty of 
high treason; which must be proved by soine overt act, as by 
giving them intelligence, sending them provisions, selling them 
arms, or treacherously surrendering a fortress. 

The next species of treason mentioned in the statute, is the 
counterfeiting the king’s great or privy seal. But this offence, 
which has been extended to all the seals in use by the crown, is 
now a felony only; as is also the one which follows, viz., “if a 
“man counterfeit the king’s money; and if a man bring false 
“money into the realm counterfcit to the money of England, 
“knowing the money to be false, tv morchandise and make pay- 
“ment withall.” 


5. The last species of treason ascertained by the statute, is // 
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@ man slay the chancellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of the one 
bench or the other, justices in eyre, or justices of assize,and all 
other justices assigned to hear and determine, being in their places 
doing their offices. The actual killing, and not the wounding of 
a bare attempt to kill, is treason; and the statute extends only 
to the officers therein specified. The barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, therefore, as such, were not within the act. 


Thus careful was the legislature, in the reign of Edward III., 
to reduce to a certainty the vague notions of treason that had 
formerly prevailed. But in the unfortunate reign of Richard 
II., it was extremely liberal in declaring new treasons; the 
most arbitrary and absurd of which was the bare purpose and 
intent of killing or deposing the king, without any overt act to 
demonstrate it. And yet so little effect have over-violent laws 
to prevent crime, that within two years this very prince was 
both deposed and murdered; and in the first year of his suc- 
cessor’s reign, an act was passed, which at once swept away 
the whole load of extravagant treasons which had been recently 
introduced. 

But afterwards, between the reigns of Henry IV. and Mary, 
and particularly in the reign of Henry VIII., the spirit of in- 
venting new treasous was revived; among which may be 
reckoned clipping money; breaking prison or rescue, when the 
prisuncr was committed for treason; burning houses to extort 
moncy ; stealing cattle by Welchwen; execrations against the 
xing; calling him opprobrious names by public writing ; coun- 
terfeiting the sign manual; refusing to abjure the pope; deflow- 
ering or marrying, without the royal licence, any of the king’s 
children, sisters, aunts, nephews, or nicces; bare solicitation of 
the chastity of the queen or princess, or advances made by theme | 
selves; marrying with the king, by a woman not a virgin, with- 
out previously discovering to him such her unchaste life; 
judging or believing the king to have beon lawfully married 
to Anne of Cleves; derogating from the king’s royal style and 
title; and impugning his supremacy ; and assembling riotously 
to the nwnber of twelve, and not dispersing upon proclama- 
tion; all which new-fangled treasons were totally abrogated 
in the first year of Edward VI. Since which time the legislature 
has been more cautious in creating new offences of this kind. 
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6. Endeavouring to deprive or hinder any person, being the 
next in succession, from succceding to the crown, and maliciously 
attempting the same by any overt act. 


7. Maliciously, advisedly, and directly, by writing or printing, 
maintaining and affirming that any other person hath any right 
or title to the crown of this realm, otherwise than according to 
the Act of Settlement; or that the kings of this realm with the 
authority of parliament are not able to make laws and statutes, 
to bind the crown and the descent thereof. 


Under one or other of these seven heads may the offences now 
eonstituting high treason beranged. A very incorrect notion of 
the course of legislation on this subject would, however, be de- 
rived, if it were supposed that the statutes, to which reference 
has been made, comprised the whole law relating to this offence. 
It is impossible here to review this legislation at length; but a 
passing allusion may be permitted to—l. the treasons which 
were created in the reign of Elizabeth, relating to papists; and 
2. to those created for the security of the house of Hanover. 

The first offence which the legislature of Elizabeth thought 
fit to declare treason, was the defending of the pope’s alleged 
jurisdiction ; and the next the crime committed hy any popish 
priest, born in the dominions of the crown, who came over 
hither from beyond the seas, unless driven by stress of weather, 
and tarried here three days without conforming to the Church. 
In the reign of James I. the parliament went a little further, 
and declared that if any natural-born subject withdrew from 
his allegiance, and became reconciled to the pope or see of 
Rome, or any other prince or state, both he and all such as pro- 
cured such reconciliation should incur the guilt of high treason. 

The other obsolete treason was that created for the security 
of the L/anoverian succession, whereby the pretended Prince of 
Wales, who was then thirteen years of age, and had assumed 
the title of James IIT., was attainted of high treason; and it 
was made high treason for any of the king’s subjects to hold 
correspondence with him. A similar penalty was afterwards, 
in the reign of George IL, attached to any recognition of his 
son, Charles Edward Stuart. 
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The old punishment of high treason was very terrible. The 
offender was drawn to the gallows, and there hanged by the 
neck, but cut down alive. His entrails were then taken out, 
and burned, while he was yet alive. His head was next cut off, 
and his body divided into four parts; and the whole was at the 
king’s disposal. The punishment of women differed from that 
of men. For,as the decency duc to the sex forbade the exposing 
and publicly mangling their bodies, their sentence was to be 
drawn to the gallows, and there to be burned alive. 

All this has been altered, however, and the judgment in all 
cases now is, that the offender be drawn on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, and be there hanged by the neck until he be 
dead, and that afterwards his head be severed from his body, 
and his body, divided into four quarters, be disposed of as the 
crown shall think fit. 


Before closing this chapter, it is necessary to refer to a class 
of offences, which in former times ranked as high treason 
viz., 1. Sedition; and 2. Attempts to injure or alarm the 
sovereign. 

The insults publicly offered to the king at the period of the 
French revolution, and the frequent assemblies held under 
the pretext of deliborating on public grievances, led to the 
passing of two statutes under George III., one “ for the safety 
“and preservation of his Majesty’s Person aud Government 
“against treasonable and seditious practices and attempts; ” 
aud the other, “for the more effectually preventing seditious 
“meetings and asscmblies.”—By tho first it was made treason to 
compass the destruction, bodily harm, or deposition of the king ; 
and any one using words to excite the people to hatred and 
contempt of his Majesty, or of the government and constitution 
of the realm, was guilty of a high misdemeanor. This act was 
partially repealed by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 12; passed to meet the 
attempts made shortly before its enactment, to effect a repeal of 
the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was felt that to dignify such proceedings with the name of high 
treason, was only to encourago their continuance, by endowing 
the foolish persons who engaged in them with the name of ' 
patriots or martyrs; and the offence is accordingly reduced to 
felony, and punishable as such. 
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The second statute was temporary; but at the same time 
other provisions still in force were made to repress mutinous 
and seditious practiecs, and the administration of unlawful oaths, 
Secret societies were condemned, and public meetings of more 
than fifty persons prolubited from assembling in any open place 
within a mule of Westminster Hall, for the purpose of petition, 
remonstrance, or address to the crown or cither house of parlia- 
ment. 


The only other statute to be mentioned is one of the present 
reign, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 51, passed to prevent a repetition of the 
annoyances to which the queen was exposed soon after her 
accession to the throne, by idle youths dischargiug fire-arms in 
her presence. As this was done apparently from a love of 
notoriety, it was considered that a disgraccful punishment would 
he appropriate; and the wisdom of this legislation has been 
evineed by the complete cessation of the offence. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PREROGATIVE. 


II. As the feloniis which more especially affect the supreme 
executive power are next to be considered, it will not be amiss 
here to explain briefly the nature and meaning of fc/ony,. 

Felony, then, comprises every species of crime which oc- 
casioned at commou law the forfeiture of lands or goods. This 
most frequently happened in those crimes for which a capital 
punishment cither is or was liable to be inflicted. Not only 
therefore are all offences formerly capital in some degree or 
other felony, but this is likewise the ease with some other 
offences which never were punished with dcath—as suicido; 
homicido by chance-mediey, or in self-defence; and the small 
thefts formerly termed petit larceny or pilfcring: all which are 
strictly speaking, felonics, as thoy subjected the committers of 
them to forfeitures. 


The idea of felony was, indeed, until modern times, so 
generally connected with that of capital punislinent, that it was 
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hard to separate them ; and to this usage the interpretations of 
the law conformed. And therefore, if a statute made any new 
offence felony, the law implied that it should be punished with 
death; viz., by hanging, as well as with forfeiture. But the 
criminal law has been considerably ameliorated in this respect, 
every person convicted of a felony, for which no punishment is 
expressly provided, being now punishable with penal servitude 
-or imprisonment. So that felony is reducible to its original 
signification, a crime which originally involved forfeiture ; and 
to which death or other punishment might or might not be 
superadded. Forfeiture for crime has been abolished, but this 
does not affect the definition of felony. 


This being premiscd, the felonies that arc more immediately 
injurious to the royal prerogative are: 1. Offences relating to the 
coin, Y. The serving of a foreign prince. 3. The embezzling 
or destroying stores of war. 4. Desertion from the armies in 
time of war. 


1. Offences relating to the coin, under which may be ranked 
some inferior misdemeanors not amounting to felony, have been 
the subject of a series of statutcs, commencing under Edward I, 
nearly all of which havo now been consolidated; the law pro- 
viding at the same time a gradual scale of punishment, the 
making or counterfeiting of the coin itself being that most 
severoly dealt with. 


The law deals much more mildly with the utterer of base 
coin, who is often led into the commission of the offence by 
the more guilty counterfeiter or seller. He is guilty only of a 
misdemeanor, unless he has been previously convicted of a similar 
offence; in which event the crime amounts to felony, involving, 
of course, severity of punishment. 


There are other provisions directed against the making, 
buying or selling, or being in posscssion of, coining tools, 
each of which offences is made a feluny. It is also a mis- 
demeanor to deface tho coin by stamping it, a practice often 
resorted to by tradesmen for advertising purposes. The offenco 
of counterfeiting foreign coin, and bringing it into this country 
to circulate, is also provided for. 
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Q. Serving in foreign states, which is generally inconsistent 
with natural allegiance, was at one time punished by Act of 
James I., making it felony for any person to go out of the 
realm, to serve a foreign prince, without having first taken the 
oath of allegiance. Tho statute now in force is the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which makes the entering into the aid of a 
foreign prince or people, in any warlike capacity whatever, or 
going abroad with that intent, or attempting to get others 
to do so without the royal licence, a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. The same statute im- 
poses a penalty of 50/. on masters of ships and owners assisting 
in this offence; while persons fitting out armed vesscls to aid 
the military opcrations of any foreign powers, without licence 
from the crown, or aiding the warlike equipment of vessels of 
foreign states, are guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or both. 


3. Embezzling or destroying warlike stores, was made felony 
under Elizabeth. A statute of Charles IT. made the offence 
capital; but gave power to the judge to transport the offender. 
This offence is still highly penal. The Mutiny Acts contain 
provisions for the punishment by court-martial of persons 
embezzling military or naval stores. The much more serious 
crime of setting fire to or destroying ships of war, arsenals, 
dockyards, victualling offices,——or military or naval stores or 
ammunition,—or causing, procuring, or assisting in such offence, 
is still a capital felony. 


4, Desertion from the army in time of war, whether by land 
or sea, in England or in parts beyond the sea, is felony. These 
and other military offences are usually punished under the 
Mutiny Acts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF PRAIMUNIRE. 


Ill. Premunire is so called from the words of the writ prepara- 
tory to the prosecution thereof: “ premunire facias A B,” cause 
A B to be forewarned that he appear before us to answer the 
contempt wherewith he stands charged: which contempt is 
particularly recited in the preamble to the writ. It arose 
from the exorbitant power cxercised in England by the Roman 
Curia. 

The conversion of this country to Roman Christianity by 
Augustin, and other missionaries from Pope Gregory, naturally 
introduced into this kingdom some of the ecclesiasticul organiza- 
tion of the sec of Rome. But there is no trace of any civil 
authority claimed by the pope till after the Norman conquest ; 
the then pontiff, having favoured William in his projected in- 
vasion, being permitted by the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors to assert claims, which previously he had had no 
opportunity of presenting. 

The establishment of the feudal system in most of the govern- 
ments of Europe, had already suggested a means to the Roman 
Curia of usurping a similar authority over all the preferments 
of the church; which began first in Italy, and gradually spread 
itself to England. The pope became a feudal lord; and all 
ordinary patrons were to hold their right of patronage under 
this universal superior. Estates held by feudal tenure, being 
originally gratuitous donations, wero at that time denominated 
beneficia: their very name as well as constitution, was borrowed, 
and the care of the souls of a parish thence came to be denomi- 
nated a benefice. Lay fees were conferred by investiture or 
delivery of corporal possession; and spiritual benefices, which 
at first were universally donative, now received in like manner 
a spiritual investiture, by institution from the bishop and 
induction under his authority. As lands escheated to the lord, 
in defect of a legal tenant, so bencfices lapsed to the bishop 
upon non-presentation by the patron, in the nature of a spiritual 
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escheat. The annual tenths collected from the clergy were 
equivalent to the feudal render, or rent reserved upon a grant ; 
the oath of canonical obedience was copied from the oath of 
fealty required from the vassal by his superior; the primer - 
seisins of the military tenures gave birth to first-fruits from 
the beneficed clergy; and aids and talliages suggested Peter- 
pence and other taxations. 

At length the pope went a step beyond any example of either 
emperor or feudal lord. He reserved to himself, by his own 
apostolical authority, the presentation to all benefices, which 
became vacant while the incumbent was attending the court of 
Rome; and moreover such also as became vacant by his pro- 
motion to a bishopric or abbey. This last, the canonists 
declared, was no detriment to the patron, being only like the 
change of a life in a feudal estate by the lord. Dispensations 
to avoid these vacancics begat the doctrine of commendams: and 
provisions were the previous nomination to such benefices by a 
kind of anticipation, before they became actually void; in 
consequence of which the best liviugs were filled by Italian and 
other foreign clergy, who were of course looked upon as in- 
truders. The nomination to bishoprics, taken from Henry I., 
and afterwards from his successor John, was conferred on the 
chapters belonging to cach see; but, by means of frequent 
appeals to Rome was practically vested in the pope. Finally, by 
a transaction quite unparallcled, Innocent III. obtained from 
John a resignation of his crown; which was regranted to him; 
whereby England was to become for ever St. Peter’s patrimony ; 
the dastardly monarch re-accepting his sceptre, to hold as the 
vassal of the holy see, at the annual rent of a thousand marks. 

Another engine of the Roman Curia was a masterpiece of 
policy. Not content with the ample provision of tithes, they 
endeavoured to grasp at the lands of the kingdom, and, had 
not tle legislature withstood them, would by this time have 
probably been masters of every foot of ground in the realm. 
To this end they introduced different orders of monks ; by whom 
the great lords and their adherents ware taught to believe, that 
founding a monastery a little before their dcaths would atone 
for a life of incontinence, disorder, and bloodshed. Hence in- 
numerable abbeys and religious houses were built within a 
century after the Conquest, and endowed, not only with the 
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tithes of parishes which were taken from the sccular clergy, but 
also with lands, manors, lordships, and baronies. 

Other contrivances were sct on foot for effecting an entire 
exemption of the clergy from any intercourse with the civil 
magistrate: such as the separation of the ecclesiastical courts 
from the temporal; the appointment of judges thereof by 
spiritual authority; the exclusive jurisdiction claimed by them 
over all ecclesiastical persons and causes; and the privileginn 
clericale, or benefit of clergy, which delivered all clerks from 
any trial or punishment except before their own tribunal. 


The statutes of premunire were framed to encounter these 
attempts of the court of Rome to establish an independent 
authority. Edward I., a wise and magnanimous prince, was 
the first to oppose in earnest these usurpations. He would not 
suffer his bishops to attend a general council, till they had 
sworn not to receive the papal benediction. He made light of 
all bulls and processes; attacked Scotland in defiance of one, 
and seized the temporalities of his clergy, who under pretence 
of another refused to pay a tax imposed by parliainent. He 
strengthened the statutes of mortmain; thereby closing the 
great gulf,in which all the lands of the kingdom were in danger 
of being swallowed. And, one of his subjects having obtained 
a bull of excommunication against another, he ordered him to 
be executed as a traitor. Towards the end of his reign was 
made the first statute ayainst papal provisions, the foundation 
of all the subsequent statutes of premunire; which is ranked 
as an offence immediately against the sovereign, because every 
encouragement of the papal power is a diminution of the 
authority of the crown. 


In the weak reign of Edward II., the court of Rome again 
endeavoured to encroach, but parliament manfully withstood 
the attempt. Edward III. was of a different temper. He first 
tried gentle means. He wrote an expostulation tothe pope; but, 
receiving a menacing and contemptuous answer, withal acquaint- 
ing him that the emperor, who a few years before at the Diet of 
Nuremburg, A.p. 1323, had established a law against provisions, 
and also the king of France had lately submitted to the holy 
see, the king replied, that if both the emperor and the French 
king should take the pope’s part, he was ready to give battle 
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to them both, in defence of the liberties of the crown. Here- 
upon more sharp and penal laws were devised against provisors ; 
and when the court of Rome resented these proceedings, and 
Urban V. attempted to revive the vassalage and annual rent to 
which John had tried to subject the kingdom, it was unani- 
mously agreed by the estates of the realm, that John’s donation 
was null and void, being without the concurrence of parliament, 
and contrary to his coronation oath. 


In the reign of Richard II. it was found necessary to strengthen 
these laws, by prohibiting alicns from being presented to any 
ecclesiastical preferment, and declaring all liegemen of the king, 
accepting of a foreign provision, out of the king’s protection. 
Persons bringing citations or excommunications from beyond 
sea, were also to be imprisoned, forfeit their goods and lands, 
and suffer pain of life and member. The next statute, however, 
16 Rich. II. c. 5, is generally called the Statute of proemunire. 
It enacts, that “whoever procures at Rome, or elsewhere, any 
“translations, processes, excommunications, bulls, instruments, or 
“ other things, which touch the king, against hin, his crown, and 
“realm, and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall be put 
“out of the king’s protection, their lands and goods forfeited to 
“the king’s use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to 
“ answer to the king and his council: or process of pramunire 
“facias shall be made out against them as in other cases of 
“ provisors. 


By ‘an act of Henry IV. all persons who accept any provision 
from the pope, to be exempt from canonical obedience to their 
proper ordinary, are also subjected to the penalties of premunire. 
This is the last statute touching this offence; the usurped civil 
power of the bishop of Rome being broken down by these 
statutes; and the spirit of the nation so much raised against 
foreigners, that about this time, in the reign of Henry V., the 
alien priories, or abbeys for forcign monks, were suppressed, 
and their lands given to the crown. 


This, then, is the original meaning of the offence called pre- 
munire: viz., introducing a fureign power into the realm, and 
creating imperium in tmperio, by paying that obedience to pro- 
cess from the court of Rome which constitutionally helonged to 
the crown alone long before the reign of Henry VIII.: at which 
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time the penalties of premunire were considerably extended ; 
several statutes of that monarch, cnacting that to appeal 
to Rome from any of the king’s courts, to sue to Rome 
for any licence or dispensation, or to obcy any process from 
thence, makes the parties who do s0 liable to the pains of pre- 
munire. One of these statutes, further provides that if the 
dean and chapter refuse to elect toa vacant bishopric, under 
the congé d’élire sent to them, the person named by the king, or 
any archbishop or bishop to confirm or consecrate him, they 
shall fall within the penalties of the statutes of premunire. 


Thus far the penalties of premunire were kept within the 
bounds of their original institution. By subsequent acts the 
same penalties were applied to other offences; some of which 
bore more, and some less, relation to the original offence; and 
some no relation at all. Most of these statutes have since 
been repealed; but the penalties of pra munire are still incurred 
by any one who asscrts, maliciously and advisedly, that both or 
either house of parliament have a legislative authority with- 
out the king; or that the king and parliament cannot make 
laws to limit the descent of the crown; or who sends any subject 
of this realm a prisoner into parts beyond the seas. The 
penalties of »remunire also attach to all who knowingly and 
wilfully solemnize, assist, or are present at any marriage of such 
of the descendants of George II. as are by law prohibited to 
contract matrimony without the consent of the crown. 


These penalties of a premunire are “ that from the conviction, 
“the defendant shall be out of the king’s protection, and his 
“lands and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king; 
“and that his body shall romain in prison at the king’s pleasure : 
“or, as other authoritics have it, during ife:” both amounting 
to the same thing; as the sovereign may remit the whole, or any 
part, of the punishment, 7.e., except in the case of transgressing 
the statute of Habeas Corpus, by sending a subject of the realm 
& prisoner into parts beyond seas. The forfeitures here inflicted 
do not, by the way, bring this offence within the definition of 
felony; being inflicted by particular statutes, and not by the 
common law. But so odious was this offence of preemunire, that 
& man that was attainted of the same might have been slain 
without danger; to obviate which savage notion, an act of 
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Elizabeth provided, that it should not be lawful to kill any 
person attainted in a premunire, any law, statute, opinion, or 
exposition of law to the contrary notwithstanding. This statute 
has been repealed; but it is not to be supposed that a man 
convicted upon a premuntre is out of the pale of the law. 
He can bring no action, however, for any private injury; being 
so far out of its protection, that it will not guard his civil 
rights, nor remedy any gricvance which he as an individual 
may suffer. And no man, knowing him to be guilty, can safely 
give him comfort, aid, or relief. 


In conclusion it may be observed, that prosecutions upon a 
premunire are unknown. There is only one instance in the 
State Trials; in which case the penalties of a premunire were 
inflicted upon some persons, for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance in the reign of Charles IT. The crime may be con- 
sidered obsulete; but the offence still remains a title in the 
criminal law. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF MISPRISIONS AND CONTEMPTS AFFECTING THE SOVEREIGN 
AND GOVERNMENT. 


IV. Misprisions, from the French, mespris,a contempt, are such 
high offences as are nnder the degree of capital, but border 
thereon. <A misprision is therefore contained in every treason 
and felony whatsoever: and it is said that, if the crown so 
please, the offender may be proceeded against for the misprision 
only. Upon this principle, while the Star-chamber subsisted, 
it was held that the crown might remit a prosecution for treason 
and cause the delinquent to be censured in that court, merely 
for a high misdemeanor; as happened with the Earl of Rutland, 
temp. Elizabeth, who was concerned in Essex’s rebellion. Mis- 
prisions are either negative, consisting in the conccalment of 
something which ought to be revealed; or positive, consisting 
in the commission of something which ought not to be done. 


I, Of the first kind is misprision of treason: consisting in the 
bare knowledge and concealment of treuson, without any degree 
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of assent thereto: for any assent makes the party a traitor. 
The punishment is loss of the profits of lands, during life, 
forfeiture of goods, and imprisonment during life. 

Misprision of felony is the concealment of a felony which a 
man knows, but never assented to; for if lhe assent, he is either 
principal or accessory. The punishment is imprisonment and 
fine at the royal pleasure : which royal pleasure must be stated, 
once for all, not to signify any extra-judicial will of the sovereign, 
but such as is declared by his representatives, the judges in his 
courts of justice ; voluntus regis in curia, non in camera, 


Concealing treasure-trove is also a misprision, formerly punish- 
able by death, but now only by fine and imprisonment. 


II. Misprisions, which are positive, are denominated contempts 
or high misdmeunors: of which, 


The first and principal is the mnal-udminist ution of such high 
officers as are in public employment. This is usually punished 
by parliamentary impeachment; wherein such penalties, short 
of death, are inflicted, as to the wisdom of the House of Lords 
shall seem proper. Witherto also may be referred the offence 
of embezzling public money, Which is felony and highly penal. 
Officers concerned in the receipt or management of the revenue, 
giving in false statements of money in their hands, are guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Secondly, Contempts against the prerogative: as, by refusing 
to assist the sovereign in his councils if called upon; or in his 
wars, by personal service against a rebellion or invasion. Under 
which may be ranked neglecting to join the posse comitatus, 
when duly required; or disobeying a statute where no particular 
penalty is assigned ; for then it is punishable, like the rest of 
these contempts, by fine and imprisonment. 


Thirdly, Contempts against the royal person and government, 
by speaking or writing against him, giving out scandalous 
stories concerning him, or doing anything that may tend to 
lessen him in the estcem of his subjects; as to assert falsely 
that he labours under mental derangement, or to drink to the 
pious memory of a traitor. For this offence the delinquent may 
be fined and imprisonod. 


Fourthly, Cont:mpts against the sovereign’s title, not amount. 
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ing to treason or preemunire, which are the denial of his right 
to the crown in common and unadvised discourse, a heedless 
species of contempt which is punished with fine and imprison- 
ment. A contempt of this kind may also arise from refusing or 
neglecting to take the proper oaths; and yet acting in a public 
office or place of trust, for which these oaths are required to be 
taken. This is so common, that an act ofindemnity is passed at 
intervals, to relieve all such persons as have innocently omitted 
to do so. 


Lastly, Contempts against the royal palaces or courts of justice, 
are high misprisions; strifing in the superior courts of jus- 
tice, or at the assizes, being still more penal than cyen in the 
royal palace. This offence was at one time punishable with the 
loss of the right hand, imprisonment for life, forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, and of the profits ef the delinquent’s lands 
during life. It is still a high contempt, and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

Not only such as are guilty of actual violence, but those who 
use threatening or reproachful words to a judge sitting in court, 
are guilty of a high misprision. Likewise all such as are guilty 
of any injurious treatment of those who are immediately under 
the protection of a court of justice, are punishable by fine and 
imprisonment: as if a man assaults or threatens his adversary 
for suing him, a counsellor or solicitor for being employed 
against him, a juror for his verdict, or endeavours to dissuade a 
witness from giving evidence. 


CHAPTER X. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


Tue offences to be next considered, those namely which more 
especially affect the commonwealth, or public polity of the king- 
dom, may be classed under five heads: viz., as against 1. public 
justice, 2. the public peace, 3. public trade, 4. the publicfhealth, 
and 5. the public police or economy. 


Offences against public justice, are some of them felonious 
others only misdemeanors. 
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1. Embezzling or vacating records, or falsifying the proceed- 
ings of w court of justice, is a felonious and highly penal offence; 
for no man’s property would be safe, if records might be sup- 
pressed or falsified or persons’ names be falscly usurped in courts, 
or before their public officers. 


2. Obstructing the exccution of process is at all times an offence 
of a very serious nature; but more particularly so when it is an 
obstruction of an arrest upon criminal process. Any resistance 
or obstruction to, or assault committed upon, a peace officer in 
the execution of his duty is highly penal; and tle refusal of 
any person to aid a peace officer in preserving the peace, is an 
indictable misdemeanor at common law. 


8. An escape of a person arrested upon criminal process, by 
eluding the vigilance of his keepers before he is put in hold, is 
also an offence against public justice, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. A public officcr permitting such escape, either 
by negligence or connivance, is more culpable than the priconer; 
but private individuals, who have persons lawfully in -their 
custody, are not less guilty of this offence if they suffer them 
illegally to depart, for they may at any time protect themselves 
from liability by delivering over their prisoner to a peace-officer. 


4, Breach of prison by the offender himself, when committed 
for any cause, is felony at common law; and to break prison and 
escape, when lawfully committed for any treason or felony, stil] 
so romains. But to break prison, or other placo of security 
when confined upon any inferior charge, is now punishable 
only as a misdemeanor by fine and imprisonment. 


5. Rescue is the forcibly freeing another from arrest or im- 
prisonment; and is gencrally the same offence in the stranger 

rescuing, as it would have been in a gaoler voluntarily per- 

itting an escape. Aiding a prisoner to escape from gaol is 
equally and in some respects more penal. 


6. Returning from transportation, before the expiration of the 


term for which the offender was transported, is also severely 
punishable. 


7. Tuking a reward, under pretence of helping the owner to 
his stolen goods, was a contrivance carried to a great length of 
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villany in tho reign of George I., the confederates of the felons 
thus disposing of stolen goods, at a cheap rate, to the owners 
themselves, and thereby stifling allfurtherinquiry. The famous 
Jonathan Wild had under him a well-disciplincd corps of thieves, 
who brought in all their spoils to him; and he kept a sort of 
public office for restoring them to the owners at half price. To 
prevent which, such an offender was by an act of George I. made 
liable to suffer as the principal felon, unless he caused him to 
be apprehended and brought to trial, and also gave evidence 
against him. Wild, continuing his old practice, was convicted 
and exccuted upon this very statute; which has, however, 
been superseded by modern cnactments, making the offence a 
felony, punishable with penal servitude or with imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour and solitary confinement. 


8. Receiving stolen goods, hnuwing them to be stolen, which is 
only a misdemeanor at common law, has been made felony. A 
receiver may be indicted cither as an accessory after tho fact, or 
for a substantive felony; and in tho latter case, whether the 
principal felon shall or shall not have been previously convicted, 
or shall or shall not be amenable to justice. Where the original 
stealing is a misdemeanor, the recciver is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and where it is punishable on summary conviction, the 
recciver may be punished the same way. 


9. Theft bote is of a nature somewhat similar to the two last 
offences; and happens where the party robbed not only knows 
the felon, but also takes his goods again, or other amends, upon 
agreement not to prosecute. This is frequently called com- 
pounding a felony; and was formerly held to make a man an 
accessory ; but is now punished only with fine and imprison- 
ment. To advertise a reward for the return of things stolen, or 
lost, with no questions asked, or words to the samo purport, 
subjects the advertiser and the printer or publisher to a forfeiture 
of 50/7. to any person who will sue for the same, who is ontitled 
also to his full costs of suit. 


10. Common barratry is the offence of exciting and stirring up 
suits and quarrels, either at law or othcrwisc, the punishment 
for which, in a common person, is fine and imprisonment; but 
if the offender, as is too frequently the case, belongs to the 
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profession of the law, a barrator, who is thus able as well as 
willing to do mischief, ought also to be disabled from practising 
for the future. Many such offenders flourish, however, as it 
secms to be next to impossible to prosecute or convict them 
Hereunto may also te referred another offence, of equa 
malignity, that of suing anothcr in the name of a fictitious 
plaintiff; either one not in being at all, or one who is ignorant 
of the suit. This offence, if committed in the High Court, may 
be punished at their discretion. Butin courts of a lower degree 
where the crime is equally pernicious, but the authority of the 
judges not cqually extensive, it is punishablo by six months 
imprisonment, and treble damages to the party injured. 


11. Maintenance bears a near relation to the former; being an 
officious intermeddling in a suit that no way belongs to one, by 
assisting either party with money or otherwise, to prosccute 
or defend it. One may however maintain the suit of his 
kinsman, servant, or poor neighbour, out of charity with im- 
punity. Otherwise the punishment is fine and imprison‘nent ; 
and by an act of Henry VIII. a forfeiture of ten pounds. 


12. Champerty, campi partitio,is a species of maintenance, and 
punishable in the same manner: being a bargain witha plaintiff 
or defendant campim partie, to divide the land or other matter 
sued for between them, if they prevail: whereupon the cham- 
pertor is to carry on the party’s suit at his own expense. These 
last two offences relate chiefly to civil actions. 


13. The compounding of an information upon a penal statute 
i' an offence of the same nature in cr /m/nal causes. Accordingly 
to discourage malicious informers, and to provide that offences, 
when once discovercd, shall be duly prosecuted, any person 
making any composition without leave of the court, or taking 
any money or promise from the defendant to excuse him, forfeits 
LO/., and is liable to fine and imprisonment. 


14. A conspiracy to indict an innocent man of felony falsely 
and maliciously, is a porversion of public justice: for which the 
party injured may either have a civil action; or the conspirators, 
for there must be at least two to form a conspiracy, may be 
indicted at the suit of the crown: and were by tho ancient 
common law to receive what is called the villenous judgment, 
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viz., to lose their liberam legem, whereby they were discredited 
and disabled as jurors or witnesses; to forfeit their goods and 
chattels, and lands for life; to have those lands wasted, their 
houses raised, their trees rooted up, and their own bodies com- 
mitted to prison. The villenous judgment has long been 
obsolete; but instead thereof the delinquents may be sentenced 
to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, and fine. 

It is no excuse that the indictment was insufficient, or that 
the court had no jurisdiction to try it, and the party was never 
really brought into danger; nor will it avail the defendant that 
he intendcd only to give evidence on a trial not then commenced. 
For the law makes the mere intent in such case criminal; this 
intent being the essence of the offence. 


All confederacies to prejudice a third person, as to cheat him 
in the purchase of a horse; to charge him with being the reputed 
father of a bastard child; or to injure his reputation by pre- 
ferring a complaint before a magistrate, though no complaint 
be preferred, are indictable. The combination among brokers 
usually called a “ knock out,” is a conspiracy; the difficulty is 
to prove it. Bankers may conspire to cheat their creditors by 
false balance-sheets ; horse-dealers to defraud a purchaser by 
selling him an unsound horse; traders to cheat an intending 
partner by false representations of their profits; and persons to 
defraud tradesmen by causing themselves to be reputed men of 
property. There have been conspiracies to hiss and so condemn 
a play; to marry a girl for her fortune; to get a pauper married 
by unlawful means, so as to shift the burden of supporting her 
from one parish to another; to commit an offence; and to 
prevent the prosecution of an offence. 


15. Perjury is committed when a lawful oath is administered, 
in some judicial proceeding, to a person who swears wilfully, 
absolutely, and falsely, in a matter material to the issue or point 
in question. A great many statutes provide that persons 
making false statements or declarations on oath, relating to the 
subject matter of these acts, shall be liable to the penalties of 
perjury, and punished accordingly. The perjury must be 
corrupt, that is, committed malo animo, wilful, positive, and 
absolute; not upon surprise, or the like; it must also be in 
some point material to the question in-dispute; for if it only be 
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in some trifling collateral circumstance, to which no regard is 
paid, it is not penal. Subornation of perjury is the procuring 
another to take such a false oath as constitutes perjury in the 
principal. The punishment of cither offence was ancicntly 
death; afterwards banishment, or cutting out the tongue; then 
forfeiture of goods; and now it is fine and imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour. 


16. Bribery is when a judge, or other person concerned in the 
administration of justice, takes any undue reward to influence 
his behaviour in his office. ° This offence is punished, in inferior 
officers, with fine and imprisonment; and in those who offer 
a bribe the same. But in judgesit has been always looked upon 
as so heinous that Chicf Justice Thorpe was hanged for it in the 
reign of Edward III. At the present day the species of bribery 
to which public attention is chicfly directed, is that which 
¢ »stroys the purity of the elections for members of the House of 
Commons. Professedly to prevent this crime, for in 10 other 
light can it bo regarded, numerous statutes have been passed, 
but hitherto without success, 


17. Embracery is an attempt to influence a juror corruptly to 
one side by promises, money, entertainments, and the like, the 
punishment of which is fine and imprisonment. Connected 
with which was another offence, the fulse verdict of jurors, 
which, whether occasioned by bracery or not, was anciently 
considered criminal, and ecxemplarily punished. A wrong 
verdict can now, and in civil cases only, bo sct aside; but a 
corrupt juror may always be proceeded against, and punished 
as for a misdemeanor. 


18. The negligence of public officers, intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of justice, is an offence subjecting the offender to fine, 


and in very notorious cases, to a forfeiture of his offico, if it be 
& beneficial one. 


19. Oppression on the part of judges, justices, and other magis- 
trates, in the administration and under the colour of their office, 


is an offence, happily unknown, but when it occurs, severely 
punishable; as is, 


20. Lastly, Extortion ; which consists in an officer’s unlaw- 
26 
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fully taking, by colour of his office, any money or thing of value, 
that is not due to him, or more than is due, or before it is due. 
The punishment for this offence, which is fortunately equally 
rare, is fine and imprisonment, and sometimes a forfeiture of the 
office; the defendant being also made to render double to the 
party aggrioved. 


CIIAPTER XI. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIC PEACE. 


OFFENCES against the public peace are some of them felonies, 
aud some merely misdemeanors, 


1. The riotous assembling of twelve persons, or more, and not 
dispersing upon proclamation, was madc high treason by a statute 
of Edward VI., when the king was a minor, and a change in 
rcligion to be effected. That statute was repealed by 1 Mar.c. 1, 
but the prohibition in substance re-enacted by 1 Mar. st. 2, ¢. 12, 
which made the offence felony; and indemnificd peace officers 
and their assistants, if they killed any of the mob. This act was 
made at first only for a year, aud was afterwards continued for 
the queen’s life. By a statute of Elizabeth, when a change in 
rcligion was again to be made, it was revived and continued 
during her lifo. From the accession of James I. to the death of 
Anne, it was never once thought expedient to revive it: but, in 
the first year of George L, it was judged necessary to renew it, 
and at one stroke to make it perpetual. The capital punishment 
has been taken away, but the offence is still punishable with 
great severity. 


2. The riotous destruction of churches or other buildings, or 
of machinery, which undcr George I. was a capital felony, is 
so no longer. The court has a large discretion as to punish- 
ment. 

In these cases of felonious destruction of property the law 
gives to the parties injured a civil remedy against the hundred 
in which the premises are situated, provided the persons dam- 
nified go within seven days before a justice of the peace, state 
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upon oath the names of the offenders, if known, and become 
bound to prosecute. 


8. The offence of sending or delivering a letter demanding with 
menaces property or money, is a felony punishable with penal 
servitude, it may be, for life. The analogous offence of publish- 
ing or threatening to publish a libel upon any person, with 
intent to extort any money, or obtain some other advantage, is 
a misdemeanor and punishable by imprisonment. 


4, Lastly, Destroying any lock, sluice, jflood-gate, erected by 
authority of parliament on a navigable river, has long been a 
felony, and highly penal. 


Removing any piles or other materials used for securing any 
sea-bank, &c., or doing any other injury so as to obstruct navi- 
gation, is also a felony; tho punishment extending to penal 
servitude, in the former case, for life, and in the latter for seven 
years. Equally penal is tho offence of destroying public ‘ridges, 
which is likewise a felony. 


The remaining offences are misdemeanors; Viz. : 
5. Maliciously destroying turnpike-gates and toll-bars : or, 


6. Maliciously destroying or damaging any book, print, statue 
or other article, in any museum, library, or other public repository, 
or any public picture, statue, or monumont. 


(. Affrays; from affraier, to terrify ; that is to say, the fight- 
ing of two or more persons in some public place; for, if the 
fighting be in private, it is no afray, but an assault. These 
may be suppressed by any person present, who is justifiable in 
endeavouring to part the combatants, whatever consequence 
may ensue. But more especially the constable, or other similar 
officer, however denominated, is bound to keep the peace. The 
punishment is by fine and imprisonment. Affrays in a church 
or churchyard are esteemed heinous offences; and therefore by 
a statute of Edward VI., if any clerk in orders shall, by words 
only, quarrel, chide, or brawl, in a church or churchyard, the 
ordinary shall suspend him from the ministration of his office 
during pleasure. But if he, in such church or churchyard, 
proceeds to smite or lay violent hands upon another person, 

2a 2 
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he shall be excommunicated ipso facto. Laymen guilty of riotous 
or indecent behaviour in any church or chapel, churchyard or 
burying ground, or who molest, disturb, or mimic any preacher 
or any clerk in holy orders, incur on conviction a penalty of five 
pounds for cach offence, or an imprisonment not exceeding two 
months. wo persons may be guilty of an affray; but 


8. Riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies must have three at 
least to constitute them. Unlawfully assembling, if to the num- 
ber of twelve, may constitute a felony: but, from the number 
of three to cleven, the offence is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment only, to which hard labour may 
be added. Moreover, any two justices, with the sheriff or 
under-sheriff, may come with the posse comitatus, and suppress 
any such riot, arrest the rioters, and record upon the spot the 
nature and circumstances of the transaction; which record 
alone shall be a sufficient conviction of the offenders. And all 
persons, noblemen and others, except women, clergymen, persons 
decrepit, and infants under fiftecn, are bound to attend the 
justices in suppressing a riot, upon pain of fine and imprison- 
ment; any battery, wounding, or killing of the rioters, that 
may happen in suppressing the riot being justifiable. 


9. Forcible entry or detainer is an offence which is committed by 
violently taking or kceping possession of lands and tenements, 
without the authority of law. This was formerly allowable to 
every person disscised, or turned out of possession, unless his 
entry was taken away or barred by his own neglect, or other 
circumstances. But this being prejudicial to the public peace, 
it became necessary by statute to restrain all persons from the 
use of such violent methods of doing themselves justice, so that 
the entry now allowed by law is a peaceable one only. Two 
justices may also summarily restore the possession to the person 
entitled thereto. 


10. Acts tending to produce a breach of the peuce also constitute 
an offence. Therefore challenges to fight, either by word or letter 
are punishable by fine and imprisonment, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the offence. 


11, Lite?, or the malicious défamation of any person, and 
especially of a magistrate made public by either printing, 
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writing, signs, or pictures, in order to expose him to public 
hatred, contempt, or ridicule, is an offence of the same nature. 
The communication of a libel to any one person is a publication 
in law: and therefore the sending an abusive letter to a man is 
as much a libel as if if were openly printed, for it equally tends 
to a breach of the peace. For the same reason it is immaterial 
with respect to the essence of a libel, whether the matter of itbe 
true or false; since the provocation, and not the falsity, is the 
thing to be punished criminally; though, doubtless, th® false- 
hood of it may aggravate its guilt, and enhance its punishment. 

In a civil action, a libel must appear to be false, as well as 
scandalous; for, if the charge be true, the plaintiff has reccived 
no injury. In a criminal prosccution, on the other hand, the 
tendency which all libels have to disturb the public peace, is 
what the law considers; and at common law, therefore, the truth 
of the libel not onjy constitutes no defence to the charge, but 
cannot even be given in evidence in mitigation of punishment. 
A defendant is now enabled, however, to plead and to prove its: 
truth ; but this does not amount to a defence, unless it was for 
the public benefit that the facts should be published. And 
after such a plea, if the defendant is convicted, the punishment 
imposed for his offence may be more severe, if in the opinion of 
the court his guilt is aggravated by the defence which he has 
set up, or the evidence given in support of it. 


This statute applies only to libcls of a private and personal 
character, and not to those denominated seditious or blasphemous, 
In these, therefore, and in all cascs in which there is no plea or 
justification, the only points to be inquired into, aro, first, the 
making or publishing of the book or writing; and, socondly, 
whether the matter be criminal: and if both these points are 
against the defendant, the offence against the public is complete, 
But upon both points tho jury must exercise their judgment 
and pronounce their opinion, as a question of fact, as required 
by 82 Geo. III. c. 60, which was passed expressly to specify the 
functions of juries in cases of libel. This measure, which 
from its author, is usually called Fox's Act, was the result of 
a lengthened discussion between Government, backed by the 
judges on tho one hand, and the advocates of popular rights 
with whom the juries generally sympathised, on the other: the 
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courts holding that the jury had no question to determine but 
the mere fact of writing, printing or publishing, the latter 
contending that the guilt or innocence of the defendant would 
be thus taken away entirely from that tribunal, whose proper 
function it was to determine that very question. 

Still further protection against prosecution for libel has been 
given to newspupers by a recont statute requiring, preliminary 
to any proceeding, the written fiat or allowance of the Director of 
PublicdProsecutions, an official who acts under the orders of the 
Attorney-General. 

The punishment on conviction for maliciously publishing a 
defamatory libel is fine or imprisonment, or both, as the court 
may award, such imprisonment not to exceed the term of one 
year. If however the defendant publish tho libel knowing it to 
be falsc, the imprisonment may be fur two years. And it is to 
be observed, that the defendant is entitled, on judgment given 
for him, to recover costs from the prosecutor: who on the other 
hand, if the issue upon a plea of justification is found for him, 
is cntitled to recover his costs from the defendant. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC TRADE. 


Orrences relating to public trade, which, like those of the 
preceding classes, are either felonious, or not felonious, are, 


Firstly. Smuggling, or the importing of goods without paying 
the duties imposed thereon, is an offence ordinarily punishable by 
pecuniary penalties and the seizure of the goods. More open, 
daring, and avowed practices are more penal. Thus, three 
persons assembling with fire-arms to assist in the illegal expor- 
tation or importation of goods, or in rescuing the same after 
seizure, or in rescuing offenders in custody for such offences, are 
guilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude for life. Shooting 
at, maiming, or dangerously wounding any officer employed in 
the prevention of smuggling, is equally penal. Assaulting or 
obstructing an officer of the revenue in the execution of his 
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duty, is a misdemeanor; but may nevertheless involve a very 
severe punishment. . 


Secondly. Fraudulent bankruptcy ; such as a bankrupt’s not 
fully and truly discovering all his estate, or concealing his effects 
to the value of 10/., which, with many other like offences which 
might be mentioned, are misdemeanors. Till recently.they were 
felonious, all offences against the policy of the Bankrupt laws 
being long and justly considered as atrocious species of the 
crimen fulsi, which might properly be put upon a level with 
those of forgery and falsifying the coin. 


Thirdly. The mavicious destruction of machinery, or of goods 
in the process of manufacture; an offence which may involve 
penal servitude for life. 


Fourthly. Unlawful combinations among workmen have formed 
the subject of several statutes. Workmeh may meet together 
for the purpose of determining the wages they will accept, or 
the hours they will work, and may make arrangemonts among 
themselves for giving effect to their resolutions. But they must 
carry out their objects by lawful means; and not attempt by 
violence, intimidation, molestation, or obstruction to prevent 
masters from employing, or workmen from taking employment, 
at any wages they may agree for. 


Fifthly and lastly. Cheating ; for trade ought not to be carried 
on without a punctilious regard to common honesty, and faith 
between man and man. Hither, therefore, may be referred that 
multitude of statutes made to restrain and punish deceits in 
particular trades, which are now either repealed or in desuetude, 
the obsolete offence also of breaking the assize of bread, or the 
rules laid down by law for ascertaining its price in every given 
quantity, was reducible to this head of cheating; as is likewise 
in a peculiar manner the common offence of selling by /fulse 
or false weights and measures. The punishment for all frauds of 
this kind, if indicted, is fine and imprisonment, to which hard 
labour may be added; but the more usual way is by levying, on 
@ summary conviction, the pecuniary penalties imposed by 
statute. 

Under this head of cheating, however, may be ranked one or two 
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other crimes of a more serious nature. Thus, Obtaining money 
or goods by false pretences, is a misdemeanor, punishable it may 
be with penal servitude for five years, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour and solitary confinement, not exceeding 
two years. Incurring a debt or obtaining credit under false 
pretences, or by means of any other fraud, is also a misdcmeanor, 
and punishable with imprisonment, not exceeding ono year, 
with or without hard labour. The personation of another, or of 
an heir, executor, administrator, widow, next of kin or relation, 
with intent fraudulently to obtain any land, estate, moncy, chattel, 
or valuable security, is felony, punishable with penal servitude 
for life or not less than five years, or imprisonment not ex- 
cceding two years, with or without hard labour, and with or 
without solitary confinement. Obtuining the signature of any 
person to any bill, note or valuable security with intent to cheat or 
defraud is a misdemeanor, and subjects the offender to be kept 
in penal servitude for five years, or to be imprisoned for two 
years, with or without hard labour. 

Indeed, any deceitful practice, in cozening another by artful 
mcans, whether in matter of trade or otherwise, is punishable 
with fine or imprisonment. Thus, concealing from the purchaser 
or mortgagee any settlement, will, or other instrument matorial 
to the title of or any incumbrance affecting the property, or 
falsifying any pediyree upon which a title does or may depend, 
in ordcr to induce the acceptance of the title with intent to 
defraud, is a misdemeanor, punishable, at the discretion of the 
court, by fine, or imprisonment for any time not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour, or by both. Giving a false 
churacter to a servant, is a kind of cheat, and exposes the offender 
to a fine of 20/., and in default to imprisonment and hard labour 
for not less than one or more than three months. A similar 
punishment may be inflicted on any person offering himself as a 
servant with a false character. The offence of fraudulently using 
trade marks is punishable by imprisonment not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour, and with or without a fine, 
besides the forfeiture of all the falsely marked goods. Know- 
ingly selling or exposing for sale goods falsely marked is punish- 
able by fine; all these offences being a kind of cheating, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OF OFFENCRS AGAINST THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


For the preservation of the public health there has been much 
and varied legislation. 


1. By a statute of Jamcs I., any person infected with the 
plague, who was commaiided by the mayor or constable to keep 
his house, and vontured to disobey it, might be forced, by the 
watchman appointed on such melancholy occasions, to obey such 
command, And if such person went abroad, he was, if he had 
no plague sore upon him, punishable by whipping; but if he 
had any infectious sore upon him, uncured, he was then guilty 
of felony. This statute, long obsolete, has, with all the acts 
continuing it, been repealed. But it is a misdemeanor at 
common law to expose a person labouring under an infectious 
disorder in the streets or ether public places; and it is an 
offence punishable by imprisonment to produce, by ‘noculution 
or otherwise, the disease of small-pox. The guardians of the 
poor have now power to contract with the medical officers of 
parishes for the vaccination of the children of all persons there 
resident ; and this vaccination is compulsory, under penalties 
summarily recoverable before two justices of the peace. 


Elaborate provisions have also beon made for securing the 
performance of quarantine, and obcdicnce to regulations issued 
by the Privy Council with respect to vessels suspected of having 
the plague or other infectious disease on board. Offences arc in 
ordinary cases punishable by a heavy fine. 


The Local Government Board have also power, whenever 
any part of the country is threatened with or affected by any 
epidemic, to make regulations, which may be enforced by 
penalties, for the speedy interment of the dead, for house to 
house visitation, and for providing medical aid, and otherwise 
guarding against the spread of the disease. 


2. The selling of wnwholesome provisions is an offence to 
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other crimes of a more serious nature. Thus, Obtaining money 
or gouds by false pretences, is a misdemeanor, punishable it may 
be with penal servitude for five years, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour and solitary confinement, not exceeding 
two years. Incurring a debt or obtaining credit under false 
pretences, or by means of any other fraud, is also a misdemeanor, 
and punishable with imprisonment, not excecding one year, 
with or without hard labour. The personation of another, or of 
an heir, executor, administrator, widow, next of kin or relation, 
with intent fraudulently to obtain any land, estate, moncy, chattel, 
or valuable security, is felony, punishable with penal servitude 
for life or not less than five years, or imprisonment not ex- 
coeding two years, with or without hard labour, and with or 
without solitary confinement. Obtaining the signature of any 
person to any bill, note or valuable security with intent to cheat or 
defraud is a misdemeanor, and subjects the offender to be kept 
in penal servitude for five years, or to be imprisoned for two 
years, with or without hard labour. 

Indeed, any deceitful practice, in cozening another by artful 
means, whether in matter of trade or otherwise, is punishable 
with fine or imprisonment. Thus, concealing from the purchaser 
or mortgagee any settlement, will, or other instrument material 
to the title of or any incumbrance nffecting the property, or 
falsifying any pedigree upon which a title does or may depend, 
in order to induce the acceptance of the title with intent to 
defraud, is a misdemeanor, punishable, at the discretion of the 
court, by fine, or imprisonment for any time not excceding two 
years, with or without hard labour, or by both. Giving a false 
character to @ servant, is a kind of cheat, and exposes the offender 
to a fine of 20/., and in default to imprisonment and hard labour 
for not less than one or more than three months. A similar 
punishment may be inflicted on any person offering himself as a 
servant with a false character. The offence of fraudulently using 
trade marks is punishable by imprisonment not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour, and with or without a fine, 
besides the forfeiture of all the falsely marked goods. Know- 
ingly selling or exposing for sale goods falsely marked is punish- 
able by fine; all these offences being a kind of cheating, 
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CHAPTER XIir. 
OF OFFENCRS AGAINST THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


For the preservation of the public Aealth there has been much 
and varied legislation. 


1. By a statute of James I., any person infectcd with the 
plague, who was commanded by the mayor or coustable to keep 
his house, and vontured to disobey it, might be forced, by the 
watchman appointed on such melancholy occasions, to obey such 
command. And if such person went abroad, he was, if he had 
no plague sore upon him, punishable by whipping; but if he 
had any infectious sore upon him, uncured, he was then guilty 
of felony. This statute, long obsolcte, has, with all the acts 
continuing it, been repealed. But it is a misdemeanor at 
common law to expose a person labouring under an infectious 
disorder in the streets or other public places; and it is an 
offence punishable by imprisonment to produce, by énoculution 
or otherwise, the disease of small-pox. The guardians of the 
poor have now power to contract with the medical officers of 
parishes for the vaccinution of the children of all persons there 
resident; and this vaccination is compulsory, under penalties 
summarily recoverable before two justices of the peace. 


Elaborate provisions have also been made for securing the 
performance of quarantine, and obedience to regulations issued 
by the Privy Council with respect to vessels suspected of having 
the plague or other infectious discase on board. Offences are in 
ordinary cascs punishablo by a heavy inc, . ze 
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The Local Government Boara! have also powcr,  wheneeer 
any part of the country is threatbned with or affected by any 
epidemic, to make rogulations, |which may be enforced by 
penalties, for the speedy intermett of the dead, for house to 
house visitation, and for providinfy modical aid, and otherwise 
guarding against the spread of thé diseaso. 


2. The selling of unwholesome provisions is an offence to 
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prevent which an act of Henry III. prohibited the sale « 

corrupted wine, contagious or unwholesome flesh, or flesh tha 

was bought of a Jew. The usual prococding now is a prosecu- 
tion before magistrates under the Adulteration Acts, The 
sending of diseased meat to market for sale is a serious 
misdemcanor; the exposure of meat that is unfit for food, for 
sale, is also penal. The sale of adulterated wine in a licensed 
housé is a less offence, punishable by a small fine. <A larger 
penalty and a disqualification from selling any wine by retail 
for five yoars is attached to its repotition. 


8. Allowing premises to remain uncleansed, or permitting any 
gutter, privy, drain, ashpit, to be so foul, or any animal to be so 
kept, as to be injurious to health, aro not only zwisances which 
may be abated by the local authoritics, at the expenso of the 
delinquent, but offences which may be punished by penalties. 


4. Carrying on an obnoxious trade or manufacture, within th 
limits of any city, town, or populous district, is also a nuisanc 
and an offence which may be dealt with in the same way. 


5. Over-crowding places of labour and common lodging-houses 
and employing beyond the times allowed by law children unde 
certain ages, or females, in mines and factories, are all within 
the catcgory of offences against the public health, which ma, 
be punished by penalties. The Pollution of rivers and streams. 
whereby the water intended by nature for the use of the com 
munity may be rendered unwholesomo, may be regarded as a 
offence against the public health. This may be prohibited b, 
action in the county court, and the continuance of the offenc 
prevented by the imposition of pecuniary penalties. 
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CHAPTER AIV. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIO POLICE OR ECONOMY. 


By the public police and -conomy is mcant the due regulation 
and domestic order of the kingdom; whereby the individuals of 
the stato, like members of a well-governed family, aro bound 
to conform their general bchaviour to the rules of propricty, 
good neighbourhood, and good manners; and to be decent, in- 
dustrious, and inoffensive in their respectivo stations. The 
offences falling under this head are :— 


1. Clandestine marriages, which occur from the solemnization 
of marriages in other places, or at other times, or without the 
publicity required by law, all of them matters of great public 
concern, and therefore felonies punishable by fourteen years’ 
penal servitude. 


2. Bigamy, which signifies being twice married; but is more 
correctly dcnominated polygamy, or having a plurality of wives 
at once, is a felony punishable by penal servitude not exceeding 
seven years, or imprisonment with or without hard labour not 
exceeding two years. 


3. Common nuisances, which may arise either from doing a 
thing to the annoyance of all, or neglecting to do a thing which 
the common good requires. Of this nature are,—l. Annoyances 
in highways, bridges, and public rivers, by rendering the same in- 
convenient or dangerous to pass, cither positively, by actual 
obstructions; or negatively, by want of reparations. For both 
of these, tho person so obstructing, or such individuals as are 
bound to repair and cleanse them, or in default of these last, the 
parish at largo, may be indicted, distrained to repair and amend 
them, and in some cases fined. 2. Thoso nuisances, which when 
injurious to a private man aro actionable, are, when detrimental 
to the public, punishable by prosecution, and subject to fine. 
3. All disorderly inns, or ale-houses, bawdy-houses, gaming-houses, 
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stage-plays unlicensed, booths and stages for rope-dancers, mounte- 
banks, and the like are public nuisances, and may upon indict- 
ment be suppressed and fined. Jotteries are also public 
nuisances. 5. The throwing about of fireworks and squibs in 
a street is a common nuisance, punishable by fine. So is the 
making, keeping, or carriage, of too large a quantity of gun- 
powder at one time, or in one place or vehicle; which is pro- 
hibited under penalties. Erecting powder-mills or keeping 
powder-magazines near a town, is a nuisance at common law 
6. Keeping explosive substances in unlicensed places and in larger 
quantities than is allowed are also offences. 


4. Idleness in any person is an offence against the public 
economy. In China it is a maxim, that if there be a man who 
does not work, or a woman that is idle, somebody must suffer 
cold or hunger. The Areopagus punished idleness, and the 
civil law expelled all sturdy vagrants from thé city. Here, all 
idle persons or vagabonds, whom our ancient statutes describe 
to be “such as wake on the night, and sleep on the day, 
and haunt customable taverns, and ale-houses, and routs 
about; and no man wot from whence they come, ne whither 
they go,” are offenders against good order, and blemishes in the 
government, of any kingdom. 


Offences of this character formerly amounted, indeed, in some 
cases, to felony. Thus it was felony in idle soldiers and mariners 
wandering about the realm, or persons pretending so to be, and 
abusing the name of that honourable profession. Such a one, 
not having a testimonial or pass from a justice, limiting the 
time of his passage; or excceding the time limited for fourteen 
days, unless he fell sick; or forging such testimonial, was guilty 
of a capital felony, a sanguinary law which remained on the 
statute-book till the end of the reign of George III. 


’ Outlandish persons calling themselves Egyptians, or gypsies, 
were long another object of legislative severity. In 1530, they 
are described in a statute as “outlandish people, calling them- 
selves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat of merchandize, who 
have come into this realm and gone from shire to shire and 
place to place in great compafiy, and used great, subtil, and 
crafty means to deceive the people; bearing them in hand, 
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that they by palmestry could tell men’s and women’s fortunes ; 
and so many times by craft and subtilty have deceived the 
people of their money, and also have committed many heinous 
felonies and robberies.” Wherefore they are directed to avoid 
the realm, and not to return under pain of imprisonment and 
forfeiture of their goods and chattels, Other statutes made 
Egyptians, who remained one month in the kingdom, or any 
person, fourteen years old, whether natural-born subject or 
stranger, who had been seen or found in their fellowship, or 
who had disguised him or herself like them, who remained in 
the same one month, at one or several times, guilty of a capital 
felony, and at one Suffolk assizes no less than thirtecn gypsies 
were exccuted upon these statutes, a few years before the 
Restoration. Thero are no instances more modern than this, 
of carrying these laws into practice; and gypsies are now only 
punishable as vagrants, in common with other disorderly persons ; 
who are now divided into three classes, idle and disorderly 
persons, rogues and vagabonds, and incorrigible rogues, by the 
Vagrant Act; which carefully defines what offenders shall fall 
within each of these three classes, and provides a precise scale 
of punishment for each offence. Several statutes havo added 
to the list of these offenders, who are punishable summarily by 
justices of the peace, 


5. Under the head of public economy might formerly have 
been ranked the sumptuary laws against ucury, and extravagant 
expenses in dress, dict, and the like; all of which have been 
repealed. But luxury and extravagant expenses in cress, diet, 
and tho like, naturally lead to gaming, which is generally in- 
troduced to supply or retricve the expenses occasioned by the 
former: it being a kind of tacit confession that the company 
engaged therein do, in general, exceed the bounds of their 
respective fortunes; and therefore they cast lots to determine 
upon whom the ruin shall at present fall, that the rest may be 
saved a little longer. 

For the suppression of gaming-houses many statutes have been 
passed, and special provisions passed against any gaming what- 
ever in a public-house. A licenco is also required, under a 
penalty, to be taken out annually, by such persons as keep 
public billiard-tables, and bagatelle-boards, or instruments used 
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in any game of a like kind—a provision framed to permit of a 
refusal of the licence, if gaming be permitted. All private 
lotteries by tickets, cards, or dice, are prohibited under penalties. 
Little-goes are declared common and public nuisances, and a 
penalty imposed on persons keeping any place for that game, or 
for any other lottcry whatsoever. -Art-unions are excepted by a 
special act. 


To prevent the multiplicity of horse-races, another fund of 
gaming, it was enacted in the reign of Geo. II. that no matches 
under 50/. value should be run, upon penalty of 200/. to be paid 
by the owner of each horse running, and 100/. by such as 
advertised the plate. A number of vexatious actions having 
been brought under this statute, it was afterwards repcaled ; and 
all bargains relating to horse-racing placed on the same footing 
as other contracts. But no sooner were contracts as to horse~- 
racing legalized, than an immense number of petty gaming- 
houses sprang up, under the name of betting offices. This 
led to the interference of the legislature, and a statute was 
passed, expressly for the suppression of these haunts of vice. 


6. Refusing to serve a public office, without lawful cause, when 
duly appointed thercto, is a misdemeanor at common law, and 
as such punishable, if necessary, by fine and imprisonment. A 
vacancy in the office of sheriff, for instanco, may occasion a 
stop of public justice: and the same principle applies when 
duties are imposed by statute, as in the case of a town councillor, 
or an overseer of the poor. 


¢. Furious driving, or riding on the highway, so as to endanger 
persons passing, is also an offence punishable by fine. 


8. Cruelty to an animal, either by over-driving, beating or 
torturing it, or by carrying it or causing it to be carried in 
such a manner as to create unnecessary pain or suffering, are 
offences punishable on summary conviction before a magistrate ; 
and any peace-officer, on his own view, or on complaint of any 
other person, who shall give his address, is authorized to sccure 
the offender. Fighting or baiting of any bull, bear, badger, dog 
cock, or other animal, is an offence falling under this head; and 
go are cruelties in the slaughtering of horses and other animals 
not intended for food. Vivisecting, or experiments on living 
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animals for scientific purposes is only allowed under strict 
supervision. 


9. Taking up dead bodies is a misdemeanor at common law 
unless done by lawful authority. It was formerly committed in 
order to obtain subjects for dissection in the schools of anatomy, 
but is now quite unknown, regulations having been made for 
this purpose by statute. It is also an offence in those whose 
duty it is to bury the dead, to refuso to do so, and one cogniz- 
able by the temporal courts as well as by the courts-Christian. 


10. Lastly, there is the offence which thesportsmen of England 
seem to think of the highest importance; and a matter, perhaps 
the only one, of goneral and national concern; v/z., the destroy- 
ing of such beasts and fowls as are ranked under the denomina- 
tion of game: which was formerly an offence in all persons alike, 
who had not authority from the crown to kill game, by the 
grant of either a frce warrant, or at least a manor of their own. 
But the game-laws also inflicted additional punishments on 
persons guilty of this general offence, unless they were people 
of such rank or fortune as were thorein particularly specified. 
All persons, therefore, of what property or distinction soever, 
that killed game out of their own territories, or evén upon their 
own estates, without a franchise, were guilty of the first original 
offence, of encroaching on the royal prerogative. And those 
indigent persons who did so, without having such rank or 
fortune as was gencrally called a qualification, were guilty not 
only of the original offence, but of the aggravation also, created 
by the statutes for preserving the game; which aggravations 
were 80 severely punished, and those punishments so implacably 
inflicted, that the offence against the crown was seldom thought 
of, provided the miserable delinquent could make his peace 
with the lord of the manor. The offence, thus aggravated, is 
ranked under the present head, because the only rational 
footing upon which it can be considered as a crime is, that in 
low and indigent persons it promotes idlencss, and takes them 
away from their proper employments and cullings, which is an 
offence against the public peace and economy of the realm. 


The statutes for preserving the game are many and various, 
and not a little obscure and intricate, it being remarked that 
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in one statute only, 5 Ann. c. 15, there is false grammar in no 
fewer than six places, besides other mistakes; the occasion of 
which, or what denomination of persons were probably the 
penners of the statutos, need not at present be inquired into. 
It is not necessary to trace the legislation on this subject, for the 
possession of any qgualification to kill game no longer exists; the 
right to do so depending simply on the payment of a tax, usually 
called a game certificate. 


The offence of trespassing by night in pursuit of game, or in 
other words night-poaching, is, however, highly penal, and will 
probably remain so, tuntil the gamoe-laws have been entirely 
repealed. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF HOMICIDE. 


Tre offences which affect individuals are cither against their 
persons, their habitations, or their property. 


Of crimes injurious to the persons of individuals, the most 
important is the offence of taking away life; or homicide ; which 
is of three kinds; justifiuble, excusable, and felonious. The first 
has no share of guilt at all; the second very little; but the 
third is the highest crime man is capable of committing. 


1. Justifiable homicide is of divers kinds, 


1. Such as is owing to necessity ; without any will, intention, 
or desire, and without any inadvertence or negligence in the 
party killing, and therefore without any shadow or blame. As 
when the sheriff, in the execution of public justice, puts to death 
a malefactor; this is an act of necessity, and even of civil duty ; 
and, therefore, not only justifiable, but commendable where the 
law requires it. But the law must require it, otherwise it is 
not justifiable: wantonly to kill the greatest malefactor, a felon 
or a traitor is murder. 


Homicide is also justifiable, rather by the permission, than the 
command, of the law, when for the advancement of public justice, 
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which occurs,—/irst/y, where an officer, in the execution of his 
office, kills a person that assaults and resists him. Secondly, if 
an officer, or any private person, attempts to take a man charged 
with folony, and is resisted: and, in the endeavour to take him, 
kills him. Thirdly, in case of a riot, or rebellious assembly. 
Fourthly, where the prisoner in a gaol, or going toa gaol, assault 
the gaoler or officer, and he in his defence kills any of them. In 
all these cases, there must be an apparent necessity on the officer’s 
side, viz., that the party could not be arrested or apprehended, 
the riot could not be suppressed, the prisoners could not be 
kept in hold, unless such homicide were committed: otherwise 
without such nocessity, if is not justifiable. 


8. Homicide committed for the prevention of crime is justifiabie , 
as if any person attempts a robbery or murder of another, or 
attempts to break open a house in the night-time, and is killed in 
the attempt, the slayer shall bo acquitted and discharged. The 
law likowise justifies a woman killing one who attempts to 
ravish her: and so the husband or father is justified in killing a 
man who attempts a rape upon his wife or daughter. 


II. Excusable homicide is vither per infortunium, by misadven- 
ture; or se defendendo, for sclf-preservation. 


1. Homicide per infortunium is where a man doing a lawful 
act, without any intention of hurt, unfortunatcly kills another ; 
as where a man is at work with a hatchet, and the head thereof 
flies off and kills a stander-by ; or where a person is shooting at 
a mark, and undesignedly kills a man; for the act may be law- 
ful, and the effect accidental. So where a parent is modcrately 
correcting his child, a master his apprentice or scholar, or an 
officer punishing a criminal, and happens to occasion his death, 
it is only misadventure ; for the act of correction is lawful: but 
if he exceeds the bounds of moderation, either in the manner, 
the instrument, or the quantity of punishment, and death ensues, 
it is manslaughter at least: for immoderate correction is un- 
lawful. Likewise, to whip another’s horse, whereby he runs 
over a child and kills him, is accidental in the rider, for he has 
done nothing unlawful; but manslaughter in the person who 
whipped him, for the act was a trespass of inevitably dangerous 
consequence. And in general, if death ensues in consequence of 
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a dangerous, and unlawful sport, as shooting or casting stones in 
a town, and similar cases, the slayer is guilty of manslaughter. 


2. Homicide se defendendo, upon a sudden affray, is also excus- 
able. It must be distinguished from that just now mentioned, 
as calculated to hinder the perpetration of a crime, which is not 
only a matter of excuse, but of justification. Self-defence is that 
whereby a man may protcct himself from an assault, or the like, 
in the course of a sudden broil or quarrel, by killing him who 
assaults him. This is expressed by the word chance medley ; in 
which it must appear that tho slayer had no other possible, or, 
at least probable means of escaping from his assailant. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish this species of homicide 
from manslaughter. The truc criterion seems to be this: when 
both parties arc actually combating at the time when the mortal 
stroke is given, the slaycr is then guilty of manslaughter; but if 
the slayer has not begun to fight, or, having begun, endeavours 
to decline any further struggle, and afterwards, being closely 
pressed by his antagonist, kills him to avoid his own destruction, 
this is homicide in sclf-defence. And as the manner of the 
defence, so is also the time to be considered; for if the person 
assaulted does not full upon the aggressor till the fray is over, or 
when he is running away, this is revenge, and not defence. 


One specics of homicide has been said to fall within the 
maxim justifying taking life se defendendv ; viz.: the casc where 
two persons shipwrecked, and getting on the same plank, one 
finding it not able to save both, thrusts the other from it, 
whereby he is drowned. He who thus preserves his own life at 
the expense of anothcr’s has been thought to be excusable 
through unavoidable necessity and the principle of self-defence : 
since their both remaining on the same plank is a mutual, though 
innocent, attempt upon, and endangering of, cach other’s lives. 
But this doctrine does not hold in the law of England. 


III. Felonious homicide is an act of a very different nature 
from the former, being the killing of a human creature, of any 
age or scx, without justification or excuse. This may be done 
either by killing one’s self, or another man. 

Self-murder is ranked among the highest crimes. A /elo dese 
is he that deliberately pufs an end to his own existence. The 
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party must be of years of discretion, and in his senses, else it is 
no crime. But this excuse ought not to be strained to that 
length to which coroners’ juries have sometimes carried it, 
viz, that the very act of suicide is an evidence of insanity ; as if 
every man who acts contrary to reason had no reason at all: for 
the same argument would prove every other criminal non compos, 
as well as the sclf-murderer. Every melancholy fit does not 
deprive a man of the capacity of discerning right from wrong, 
which is necessary to form a legal excuse; for if a lunatic kills 
himself in a lucid interval ho is a felo de se. 


But what punishment can human laws inflict on one who has 
withdrawn himself from their reach? They can act solely upon 
what he has left behind him, his reputation; and that only by 
an ignominious interment by night, and without the rights of 
Christian burial. 


The other species of criminal homicide is that of killing 
another man; in which thore are also degrees of guilt. which 
divide the offence into manslaughter and murder. 


1. Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another without 
malice either express or implied: which may he cither volun- 
tarily, upon a sudden heat, or involuntarily, but in the com- 
mission of some unlawful act. And hence in manslaughter 
there can be no accossories before the fact, because it must be 
done without premeditation. 

As to the first, or voluntary branch: if upon a sudden quarrel 
two persons fight, and one of them kills the other, this is man- 
slaughter: and so it is if they upon such an occasion go out and 
fight in a field, for this is one continued act of passion: and the 
law pays that regard to human frailty as not to put a hasty and 
& deliberate act upon the same footing with regard to guilt. 
But if there be a sufficient cooling time for passion to subside 
and reason to interpose, and the person so provoked afterwards 
kills the other, this is dcliberate revenge, and not heat of blood, 
and accordingly amounts to murder. 


The second branch, or involuntary manslaughter, differs also 
from homicide excusable by misadventuro, in this, that mis- 
adventure always happens in consequence of a lawful act, but 
this species of manslaughter in consequence ofan unlawful one. 

2H 2 
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As when a workman flings down a stone or piece of timber into 
the street and kills a man; this may be either misadventure, 
manslaughter, or murder, according to the circumstances. If 
in a country village, where few passengers are, and he calls out 
to all people to have a care, it is misadventure only; but if ina 
populous town, where people are continually passing, it is man- 
slaughter, though he gives loud warning; and murdcr, if he 
knows of their passing, and gives no warning atall, for then it is 
malice against all mankind. 

The crime of manslaughter amounts to felony, but the law 
gives the judge an unlimited discretion as to punishment, that 
depending necessarily on the special circumstances of each 
particular casc. 


2. Murdcr is “ when a person of sound memory and descretion, un- 
“lawfully kitleth any reasonable creature in being, and under the 
“king's peace, with malice aforethought, either expressed or implied.” 

From which definition it will be observed : first, that if must 
be committed by a person of sound memory and discretion: for 
Junatics or infants are incapable of committing any crime: 
unless in such cases where they show a consciousness of doing 
wrong, and of course a discretion, or discernment, between good 
and evil. 

Next, it happens when a person of such sound discretion wn- 
lawfully kitleth. The unlawfulness arises from the killing 
without warrant or excuse: and there must also be an actual 
killing to constitute murder. This killing may be by poisoning, 
striking, starving, drowning, and a thousand other forms of 
death by which human nature may be overcome. If a man, 
indeed, docs an act of which the probable consequence may be, 
and eventually is, death; such killing may be murder, although 
no stroke be struck by himself, and no killing may be primarily 
intended : as was the case of the unnatural son, who exposed 
his sick father to the air, against his will, by reason whereof 
he died; of the harlot who Jaid her child under Icaves in an 
orchard, where a kite struck it and killed it: and of the parish 
officers, who shifted a child from parish to parish till it died for 
want of care and sustenance. And so if a master refuse his 
apprentice necessary sustenance, or treat him with such con- 
tinued harshness and severity, that hig doath is occasioned 
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thereby, the law will imply malice, and the offence may be 
murder. Soifa prisoner die by duress of imprisonment, the 
person actually offending is guilty of murder. In order also 
to make the killing murder, it is requisite that the party dic 
within a year and a day after the stroke received, or cause of 
death administered; in the computation of which the whole 
day upon which the hurt was done shall be reckoned the first. 

Further, the person killed must be a “ reasonuble creature in 
“being, and under the king’s peace,” at the timc of the killing. 
Therefore to kill an alien or an outlaw, who aro all under the 
king’s peace and protection, is murder, except he be an alien 
enemy in time of war. 

Lastly, the killing must be with malice aforethought. This 
is the grand criterion which distinguishes murder from 
other killing; and this malice prepense, malitia precogitauta, 
is not so properly spite or malevolence to the deceased in 
particular, as any evil design in general; the dictato of a 
wicked, depraved, and malignant heart; and it may be cither 
express or implied in law. Express malice is when one, with 
a sedate deliberate mind and formed design, doth kill ancther: 
which formed design is evidenced by external circumstances 
discovering that inward intention; as lying in wait, ante- 
ecdont menaces, formcr grudges, and conccrted schemes to 
do him some bodily harm. Also, if even upon a sudden pro- 
vocation one beats another in a cruel and unusuxl manner so 
that he dies, though ho did not intend his death, yet he is guilty 
of murder by express malice; that is by an express evil design, 
the genuine sense of malitia. As when a park-keeper tied a 
boy, that was stealing wood, to a horse’s tail, and dragged him 
along the park; when a master correctcd his servant with an 
iron bar; and a schoolmaster stamped on his scholar’s belly ; so 
that cach of the sufferers died ; these were held to be murders, 
because the correction being excessive, and such as could not 
procced but from a bad heart, it was equivalent to a deliberate 
act of slaughter. Neither shall he be guilty of a lcss crime, 
who kills another in consequence of such a wilful act as shows 
him to be an enemy to all mankind in genoral; as coolly dis- 
charging a gun among a multitude of people; for this is uni- 
versal malice. 

In many cases where no malico is expressed tho law will 
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iinply it: as where & man wilfully poisons another; in such a 
deliberate act the law presumes malice, though no particular 
enmity can be proved. And if one intends to do another felony, 
and undesignedly kills a man, this is said to be murder; as, if one 
shoots at A and misses him, but kills B. The previous felonious 
intent, the law here transfers from one offence to the other. 

It were needless to go through all the cases of homicide, which 
have been adjudged either expressly, or impliedly malicious, 
It may be taken for a general rule that all homicide is malicious, 
and of course amounts to murder, unless where justified by the 
command or permission of the law; excused on the account of 
accident or self-preservation, or alleviated into manslaughter, 
by being either tho involuntary consequence of some act, not 
strictly lawful, or if voluntary, occasioned by some sudden and 
sufficiently violent provocation. All these circumstances of 
justification, excuse or alleviation, it is incumbent upon the 
prisoner to inake out, to the satisfaction of the court and jury: 
the latter of whom are to decide whether the circumstances 
alleged are proved to have actually existed; the former, how 
far they extend to take away or mitigate the guilt. 

The punishment of murder, or of an accessory before the fact, 
is now in all cases, death; accessories after the fact may be 
punished by penal servitude for life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSONS OF INDIVIDUALS. 


THE offences which more peculiarly affect the security of the 
person are some felonious, others ‘simply misdemeanors, and 
punishable with a lighter animadversion. 


1. Mayhem is an offence tending to deprive the sovereign of 
the aid and assistance of his subjects; and by the ancient law he 
that maimed any man whereby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like part; membrum pro membro. This 
went out of use: partly because the law of retaliation is at best 
an inadequate rule of punishment; and partly because upon & 
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repetition of the offence, the punishment could not be repeated. 
Several statutes were accordingly passed to put the crime and 
punishment of mayhem out of doubt, tho most severe and 
effectual of which was the Coventry Act; passed in the rcign of 
Charles II. on the occasion uf an assault on Sir John Coventry 
in the street, and slitting his nose, in revenge for some obnoxious 
words uttered by him in Parliament. But this offence has 
entirely lost its distinctive charactcr in the more general pro- 
visions of the law for the protection of the person from acts of 
violence, the leading principle of which is to make the offence, 
and of course its punishment, to depend, in a great mcasure, on 
the intent of the offender. 


II. The next offence to be menvioned under this head relates 
to the female part of the community, being that of their forcible 
abduction and marriage, which is vulgarly called stealing an 
heiress. This offeuco was first made a felony by an Act of 
Henry VI., and it remained capital till the reign of George IV.; 
yet is still a felony, and may be punished with penal servitude 
for a term not exceeding fourteen years. 

An inferior degrec of the same kind of offence is, taking away 
any woman child unmarried, first punished under a now repealed 
Statute of Philip and Mary. It and cognate offences are still 
highly penal under a statute of the present reign. 


III. A third offence also against the female part of the com- 
munity, but attended with greater aggravation, is rupe, raptus 
mulierum, or the carnal knowledge of a woman forcibly and 
against her will. 

This crime was punished by the Saxon laws with death, but 
this was afterwards thought too hard, and in its stcad another 
severe, but not capital punishment, was inflicted by William the 
Conqueror, viz., castration and loss of eyes, which continued till 
the reign of Henry II]. Under Edward I., the punishment was- 
mitigated; but this lenity being productive of terrible conse- 
quences, it was under Edward I. found necessary to make the 
offence felony. Afterwards undcr Elizabeth, it was made 
capital; and so remained to the reign of George IV., the extreme 
limit of punishment being now penal servitude for life. To 
abuse a girl under the age of thirteen is felony, punishable in the 
Same manner; the same offence committed on a girl above 
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thirteen and under sixteen, whether with or without her consent, 
is 8 misdemeanor, punishable by two years imprisonment. 

As to the material facts requisite to be given and proved on 
indictments for offences against women, they are not to be pub- 
licly discussed, except only in a court of justice. The credibility 
of the chief witness must be left to the jury. Thus: if the 
witness be of good fame; if sho presently discovered the offence, 
and made search for the offender; if the party accused fled for 
it; these and the like are concurring circumstances, which give 
probability to her evidence. On tho other side, if she be of evil 
fame, and stand unsupported by others; if sho concealed the 
injury for any considerable time after she had opportunity to 
complain ; if the placo, where the fact was alleged to be com- 
mitted, was where it was possible she might have been heard, 
and she made no outcry; these and the like circumstances, if 
unexplained, carry a strong, but not conclusive, presumption 
that her testimony is false or feigned. 

A charge of rape can only be sustained when the offence was 
cominitted against the will of the woman; but if the consent be 
obtained by fraud, it is nevertheless rape. The law also extends 
its protection to females under twenty-oue ; any person procuring 
a female to have illicit connection with a man, or to become an 
inmate of a brothel, being guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by imprisonment, accompanicd with hard labour, for two years. 
The use of threats or falso pretences 1s equally penal. 


ITV. What has been ohserved with regard to the proof of rape, 
may be applied to another offence, the very mention of which is 
a disgrace to human nature. It will be better to imitate in this 
respect the delicacy of the law, which treats it, in its very 
indictments, as a crime not fit to be named: peccutum illud 
horribile, inter christianos non nominaundum. Outrages on de- 

.cency by male persons constitute a misdemeanor highly penal. 


The inferior offences against the person are assaults, butteries, 
wounding, false imprisonment, and kidnapping. 


V. VI. VII. Assaulis, batteries, and wounding, as breaches of 
tho peace, are indictable and punishable at common law with 
fine and imprisonment. Some of these, however, although un- 
lawful when committed on any person, acquire a higher degree 
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of guilt when committed on persons in particular situations, or 
exercising peculiar duties, and to them consequently the law 
affords greater protection. Thus, by the Articuli Cleri, to lay 
violent hands upon a clergyman exposed the dclinquent to 
1. an indictment for the breach of the peace; 2. a civil action for 
damages; and 3. a suit in the ecclesiastical court, first, pro 
correctione et salute anime, by enjoining penance, and then again 
for such sum of money as should be agreed on for taking off the 
penance enjoined. The only spocial protection now, however, 
given to the clergy consists in its being made a misdemcanor to 
obstruct a clergyman in, or arrest him upon civil process, whilo 
he is performing or about to perform, or returning from the 
performance of, divino service. 


Assaults on magistrates and gamckcepers are in certain cases 
severely punishable, as are likewiso assaults on officers of work- 
houses, and on relieving and other officcrs acting under the 
poor laws. So arc assaults committed in pursuance of a con- 
spiracy to raisc the rate of wages; assaults by masters on 
apprentices or servants, by husbands on their wives, anu by 
parents and others on children. 


The punishment for an assault is usually imprisonment, or 
fine, or both; but the court may, in cases of indeccnt assault, 
and assaults occasioning actual bodily harm, add hard labour. 
Common assaults and batteries usually are dealt with by the 
magistrates, under their summary jurisdiction, committing the 
offender to the house of correction, or imposing a fine. 


VIII. False imprisonment is a misdemeanor at common law ; 
the most atrocious degree of it, that of sending any subject of 
this realm a prisoner into parts beyond the seas, isa pramunire ; 
inferior degrces of it are punishable, on indictment, if need be, 
by fine and imprisonment. 


IX. Kidnapping, or the forcible abduction or stealing away of 
aman, woman, or child, from their own country, and sending 
them into another, was capital by the Jewish and civil laws. It 
was formerly as a misdemeanor punished with fine, imprison- 
ment, and the pillory; but the offence of child-sicaling 1s now & 
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felony, for which penal servitude for seven years may be imposed. 
The cognate offence of forcing a scaman on shore from a vessel, 
and leaving him, is also punishable. The wrongful discharge of 
seamen, whether in British or foreign ports, is prevented by 
masters of vessels being required, under the penalty of being 
guilty of 8 misdemeanor, to obtain formal certificates as to the 
grounds of the discharge from consular officers, or merchants 
resident in the place where the discharge takes place. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE HABITATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS. 


TuE only two offences that affect the habitations of individuals 
are arson and burylary. 


I. Arson, ab ardendo, is the malicious and wilful burning of 
the house or outhouse of anether man; for not only tho bare 
dwelling-house, but all outhouses that are parcel thereof, though 
not contiguous thereto, nor under the same roof, as barns and 
stables, may be the subject of arson; and this by the common 
law. Setting fire to a dwelling-house, any person being therein, 
till recently a capital felony, is now punishable, it may be, by 
penal servitude for life. Setting fire to a church or chapel, 
office, shop, mill, malthouse, or granary; or to any building used 
in trade or manufacture ; or to farm buildings, or to any station 
or other building belonging to a railway, dock, or canal, or 
to any public building, is also felony, punishable in the same 
manner. 


As to what shall be said to be a burning, so as to amount to 
arson, & bare intent, or attempt to do it, by actually setting fire 
to a house, unless it absolutely burns, did not fall within the 
description of incendit et combussit ; which were words necessary 
in the days of law-Latin, to all indictments of this sort. The 
burning and consuming of any part was, however, sufficient, 
though the fire was afterwards extinguished ; but the offence 
now consists in setting fire to the building, and consequently 
it is not necessary that it should be burnt or actually consumed. 
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And it must be a malicious burning; otherwise it is only a 
trespass. 


The punishment of arson was death by the Saxon laws. And 
in the reign of Edward I. this sentence was cxccuted by a kind 
of lex talionis: for the incendiaries were burnt to death. A 
statute of Henry VI. made the wilful burning of houses in 
some cases high treason; but it was reduced to felony under 
Edward VI. and Mary; and for a long period afterwards was 
subject to the punishment of all felonies, namcly, hanging. No 
offence of this description is now capital. 


Some cognate offences, however, are highly penal. Thus 
whoever by gunpowder, or other explosive substance, destroys, 
or damages a dwelling-house, any person being therein; or 
destroys or damages a building, whereby the life of any person 
is endangered, is guilty of folony, and may bo sent to penal 
Servitude for life. The law indeed looks upon offences of this 
nature so seriously, that diverging from the usual rule as to 
attempts, it has made the attempt to blow up buildings, althongh 
it fails, also a felony, but not so penal in its consequences. 


I. Burglary, or nocturnal houscbreaking, burgi latrocinium, 
which by our ancient law was called ham-socn, or, a8 it is in 
Scotland to this day, hame sucken, has always been looked upon 
as a very heinous offence; the law paying so tender a regard to 
the immunity of a man’s house, that it styles it his castle, and 
will never suffer it to be violated with impunity. A burglar, 
then, is he that by niyht breaketh and entereth into a mansion-house, 
with intent to commit a felony. 


Tho time must be by night; for in the daytime there is no 
burglary; and night now, with reference to this offence, com- 
mences at nine of the clock, and concludes at six of the clock in 
the morning of the next day. 


The place must be a mansion-house; breaking open a church 
being burglary, according to the sages of the law, because it is 
domus mansionalis Dei. No distant barn, warehouse, or the like 
are under the same privileges, nor looked upon as a man’s castle 
of defence: nor is a breaking open of houses wherein no man 
resides, and which, therefore, for the time being, are not mansion- 
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houses, attended with the same circumstances of midnight 
terror. But a chamber in a college or an inn of court, where 
each inhabitant has a distinct property, is, to all other purposes 
as well as this, the mansion-house of the owner. 


In the manner of committing burglary, there must be both a 
breakiny and an entry to complete it. And in general it must 
be an actual breaking, not a mere legal clausum fregit by leaping 
over ideal boundaries, but a substantial irruption, as by breaking, 
or taking out the glass of, or otherwise opening, a window; 
picking a lock, or opening it with a key, lifting the latch of a 
door, or unloosing any other fastening which the owner hag 
provided. If a person leaves his doors or windows open, it is 
his own folly, and if a man enters therein it is no burglary; yet, 
if he afterwards unlocks an inner or chamber door, itis. But to 
come down a chimney is a burglarious entry, for that is as much 
closed as the nature of things will permit. So, if a servant 
conspires with a robber, and lets him into the house by night, 
this is burglary in both, for the servant is doing an unlawful act, 
and the opportunity afforded him of doing it with greater case 
rather aggravatcs than extenuatcs the guilt. As for the entry, 
any, the least degree of it, with any part of the body, or with an 
instrument held in the hand, is sufficient; as to step over the 
threshold, or to put a hand or a hook in at a window to draw 
out goods. And it may be before the breaking as well as after: 
for if a person enters a dwelling-house with intent to commit 
felony, or being in a dwelling-house, commits a felony, and in 
either case breaks out of the dwelling-house in the night time, 
this by statute is burglary. 


As to the intent, it is clear that such breaking must be with 
@ felonious intent, otherwise it is only a trespass. And it is 
the same, whether such intention be carried into execution, OF 
only demonstrated by an attempt. And therefore a breach and 
entry with intent to commit a murder or a rape, is burglary, 
whether the thing be actually perpetrated or not. 

Thus much for burglary, an offence made capital under Edward 
VI.; which it remained till quite recently, being now punishable 
at the utmost by penal servitude for life. 


Housebreaking also affeets the habitations of individuals, but 
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does not amount to burglary. So do the breaking and entering 
of a warehouse, or shop; or a church or chapel, and stcaling 
therein. These crimes are punishable with great severity ; as is 
likewise the offence of sacrilege, or the breaking and entcring a 
church or other place of worship, and committing felony therein. 


Somewhat less penal, though of not less dangerous tendency, 
are the misdemeanors of being found by night armed with any 
dangerous or offensive weapon, with intent to break or enter a 
dwelling-house or other building, and to commit felony therein : 
or found by night in possession, without lawful excuse, of any 
implement of house-brcaking ;—or found by night with tho face 
blackened or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any 
felony ;—or found by niyht in any dwelling-house or other 
building, with intent to commit any felony thercin. A re- 
petition of any of these offences is punishable with penal 
servitude. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


OF OFFENCES AGAINST PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Or the offences against individuals, which affect their property 
two are aticnded with a breach of the peace: larceny and 
malicious mischief; the third, equally injurious to the rights of 
propcrty, is attended with no violence: forgery. 


I. Larceny, from latrocinium, or theft, is distinguished by the 
common law into two sorts: simple larceny, or plain theft 
unaccompanied with any other atrocious circumstance; and 
mixed or compound larceny, which includes the aggravation of a 
taking from one’s house or person. 


Simple larceny is the felonious taking and carrying away of the 
personal goods of another. 


1. There must be a taking, which implies the consent of the 
owner to be wanting. Therefore no delivery of the goods from 
the owner to the offender, upon trust, can at common law 
ground a larceny. Asif A lends B a horse, and he rides away 
with him; or if I send goods by a carricr, and he carries them 
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away; these are no Je:fcenies at common law. But if the carrier 
opens @ bale or pac! ae of goods, or pierces a vessel of wine, and 
takes away par +? thereof, these are larcenies; for here the 
animus furand?? is manifest; since ho had otherwise no induce- 
ment to opp; -2 the goods. Where, therefore, the possession of 
goods has,-» been obtained bond fide, in the first instance, the 
subsequent conversion is not larceny; but where the original 
posses ;-Sion is obtained by a trick for tho purpose of converting 
the.4 goods to the taker’s use, it is larceny. The voluntary loan 
o71 a horse to & porson who afterwards rides off with it, is not 
larceny; but if the possession of the horse was parted with 
under colour of a hiring, the intention to stcal it existing from 
the first, it is larceny. 


a 


The taking, to constitute larceny, may thns be a taking in 
contemplation oflaw only. Ifa servant having, not the posses- 
sion, but only the care and oversight of the goods, as the butler 
of plate, or the shepherd of sheep steals them, it is felony at 
common law. And so, if a guest robs his inn or tavern of a 
piece of plate, it is larceny; for he has not the possession 
delivered to him, but merely the use. 

But it required a statute to make a lodger who runs away 
with the goods from his ready-furnished lodgings, guilty of 
larceny. And not only in that, but in many other similar 
cases, has the Iegislature becn obliged to interfere to remedy a 
palpable defect in the law. Thus it was uo larceny, at common 
law, in a servant to run away with the goods committed to him 
by third persons for delivery to his master, and of which his 
master never had possession. It was only a breach of civil 
trust. And it was necessarily the same in the case of agents, 
brokers, bankers, trustees, and others intrusted with property. 


The case of a servant misappropriating property delivered to 
him for his master, was first dealt with in the time of Henry VI. ; 
a statute of George IV. was the first which provided for the 
punishment of embezzlements committed by agents intrusted 
with property. The same principle now applies to trusiees, 
fraudulently disposing of trust property, and to directors of 
public companies, fraudulently appropriating the property under 
their control, keeping fraudulent accounts, or publishing fraudu- 
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lent statements, offences unhappily of much too frequent 
occurrence. 


2. There must not only be a taking, but a carrying away ; 
cepit et asportavit was the old law-Latin. A bare removal from 
the place is, howevor, cnough. As if a thicf, intending to 
steal plate, takes it out of a chest, and lays it upon the floor, 
but is surprised before he can make his escape with it; this is 
larceny. 


3. This taking, and carrying away, must also be /felonius; 
that is, animo furandi: the ordinary evidence of which is that 
the party does it clandestinely; or, being charged with the fact, 
denies it. But this is by no means the only criterion of 
criminality; for in cases that may amount to larceny, the 
variety of circumstances is so great, and the complications 
thereof so mingled, that it is impossible to recount all those 
which may evidence a felonious intent, wherefore they must be 
left to the attentive consideration of the jury. 


4. This felonious taking and carrying away must also, at 
common law, be of the personal goods of another: for if they 
were things real, or savoured of their realty, larceny could not be 
committed of them. Lands, tencments, and hereditaments can- 
not in their nature he taken and carried away. And of things 
likewise that adhere to the freehold, as corn, grass, trocs, and 
the like, or lead upon a house, no larceny could be committed ; 
and the severance of them was merely a trespass. Yot if the 
thief severed anything from the freehold at one time, whereby it 
was converted into a personal chatt/, in the constructive posses- 
sion of him on whose soil it was left; and came again at another 
time, and took it away; it was larccny. But these refinements 
have been entirely swept away; and larceny may now be com- 
mitted of lead, iron, and other things, fixed to buildings; of 
trees, shrubs, and underwood; of plants and vegetables, and of 
ore from mines, as if they were no part of the freehold. 


Upon the same principle, the stealing of writings relating to 
a real estate is no felony at common law, because they savour of 
the reulty, and are considered asa part of it. The legislature 
has consequently again interfered, and has made this offence a 
felony, and highly penal. 
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Bonds, bills, and notes, which are choses in action, were also at 
common law not goods whereof larceny might be committed ; 
being of no intrinsic valuo; and not importing any property in 
possession of the person from whom they are taken. But they 
are now upon the same footing, with respect to larcenies, as the 
money they are meant to secure. Tieasure trove and wreck, 
which at common law could not be the subject of larceny till 
seized by the sovercign or him who had the franchise, for till 
such seizure no one has a property therein, are now upon the 
same footing as choses in action. 


Of animals, fera naturx, and unreclaimed, such as deer, hares, 
and conies, in a forest, chase, or warren ; fish in an open river or 
pond; or wild fowls at their natural liberty, no larcony can be 
committed, no one having any property therein, cithcr absolute 
or qualified. But if they are reclaimed or confined, and may 
serve for food, it is otherwise; for of deer so enclosed in a park 
that they may be taken at pleasure, fish in a truck, and 
pheasants or partridges in a mew, larceny may be committed. 
Taking or destroying fish is, in certain cases, an indictable 
misdemeanor; in other circumstances, punishable by fine on 
summary conviction. Stealing oysters or oyster-brood from a 
private oystcr-bed is felony, and punishable as larceny. 


Stealing dawks in disobedience to 87 Edw. ITI. c. 19, has been 
called felony; but this may be doubted. It is also said that, if, 
swans be lawfully marked, it is felony to steal them, though at 
large in a public river: and that it is likewise felony to steal 
them, though unmarked, if in any private river or pond ; other- 
wise it is only atrespass. But of all valuable domestic animals, 
as horses and other beasts of draught, and of all animals domite 
nature, which serve for food, as neat or othor cattle, swine, 
poultry, and the like, and of their fruit or produce, taken from 
them while living, as milk or wool, larceny may be committed ; 
and also of the flesh of such as aro either domitx or ferx nature 
when killed. 


As to those animals which do not serve for food, and which, 
therefore, the law holds to have no intrinsic value, as dogs of 
all sorts, and other creatures kept for whim and pleasure, 
though a man may have a base property therein, and maintain 
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a civil action for the loss of them, yet they are not of such esti- 
mation, as that the crime of stealing them amounts to larceny. 
But dog-stealing has been for many years a misdemeanor; 
and penalties have been imposed for the protection of birds and 
beasts kept for pleasure or merely domestic purposes. 


Notwithstanding, however, that no larceny can be committed, 
unless there be some property in the thing taken, and an 
owner; yet, if the owner be unknown, provided there be a 
property, it is larceny to steal it; and an indictment will lie 
for the goods of a person unknown. This is the case of stcaling 
a shroud out of a grave, which is the property of those, who- 
ever they were, that buried the deceased; but stealing the 
corpse itself, which has no owner, though a matter of great 
indecency, is no felony, unless some of the gravo clothes be 
stolen with it. 


The Saxon laws punished theft with death, if above the value 
of twelvepence ; but the criminal was permitted to redeem his life 
by a pecuniary ransom; as, among their ancestors the Germans, 
by a stated number of cattle. Under Henry I. this power of 
redomption was taken away, and all persons guilty of larceny 
above the value of twelvepence were dirccted to be hanged. 
The mercy of jurors accordingly made them often strain a point, 
and bring in the value of the article stolen to be less than 
twelvepence, when it was really much greater? The punishment 
then was imprisonment or whipping. But in cases in which 
the jury could not, or did not, adopt this course, the criminal 
enly escaped death by the merciful extension to him of the 
benefit of clergy.* This again could only be for the /irst offence ; 
and in innumerable cases of simple larceny the benefit of clergy 
‘was afterwards taken away by statute: so that one is horrified 
to read of the frequency of executions for offences which are now 
punished with a few months’ imprisonment. For it was not till 
the reign of George IV. that, through the exertions of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who was opposed by all the judges, the severity 


* This was a solemn mockery, which was gone through at the bidding 
of the gaoler, who directed the convict, when called up for judgment, to 
kneel down and pray his cleryy. This the convict did by repeating a verse 
of the New Testament, which he had previously learned for the purpose, 
which was thence called the “neck verse.” 
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of the penal code was at all materially diminished; and the 
attention of the public called to the frightful catalogue of crimes 
for which death might be inflicted. The punishment for simple 
larceny was soon after declared to be imprisonment, or trans- 
portation beyond seas, for which penal servitude has now been 
substituted. 


Mixed or compound larceny has all the properties of the 
former, but is accompanied with either one or both of the 
ageravations of a taking from one’s house or person. 


1. Larceny from the house, though it seems to have a higher 
degree of guilt than simple larceny, yet is not distinguished 
from the other at common law; unless whero it is accompanied 
with the circumstance of breaking the house by night; and then 
it is burglary. The benefit of clergy was taken away from 
larcenies committed in a house in almost every instance; and it 
remained therefore a capital offence till the punishment was 
assimilated to that of larceny. 


2. Larceny from the person is cither by privately stealing, or 
by open and violent assault, which is called robbery ; to consti- 
tute which offence, the thing taken must be completely, although 
it be only momentarily, removed from the person. 


Privately stealing from the person, as by picking a pocket, 
was debarred the benefit of clergy by a statute of Elizabeth. 
This severity seems to have been owing to the case with which 
such offences are committed, the difficulty of guarding against 
them, and the boldness with which they were practised at the 
time. The offence may now be punished by penal servitude for 
any term not exceeding fourteen years, or by an imprisonment 
not exceeding two ycars. If confesscd, it may form the subject 
of a summary conviction; punishable by imprisonment. not 
exceeding six months. 


Open and violent larceny from the person or robbery, is the 
felonious and forcible taking, from the person of another, of 
goods or money to any value, by violence or putting him in fear. 
1. There must be a taking, otherwise it is no robbery. If the 
thief, having once taken a purse, returns it, still it is a robbery, 
and so itis whether tlfe taking be strictly from the person of 
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another, or in his presence only; as, where a robber by menaces 
and violence puts a man in fear, and drives away his sheep or 
his cattle before his face. But if the taking be not either 
directly from his person or in his presence, it is no robbery, 
9. The taking must be by force, or a previous putting in fear ; 
which makes the violation of the person more penal than 
privately stealing. This previous violence, or putting in fear, is 
the criterion that distinguishes robbery from other larcenies; 
for if one privately steals sixpence from the person of another, 
and afterwards keeps it by putting him in fear, this is no robbery, 
for the fear is subsequent. Yet if a man be knocked down 
without previous warning, and stripped of his property while 
senseless, though strictly he cannot be said to be put in fear, 
yet this is undoubtedly a robbery. Or,if a person with a sword 
drawn begs an alms, and it is given to him through mistrust 
and apprehension of violence, this is a robbery. So if, under a 
pretence of sale,a man forcibly extorts moncy from another, 
neither shall this subterfuge avail him. 

This species of larceny was debarred the benefit of clergy 
under Henry VIII. when committed in a dwelling-house, or in 
or near the public highway. A robbery, therefore, in a distant 
field, or footpath, was not punished with death, till an act of 
William and Mary took away clergy from both principals and 
accessories before the fact, in robbery, wheresoever committed. 
This crime has, however, ceased to be capital, the punishment of 
the offender now depending on the circumstances accompanying 
its commission. Flogging may be inflicted for robbery or an 
attempt to rob. 


One species of crime not attended with any actual or attempted 
violence, at common law, and by statute, constituted robbery, 
viz., the offence of obtaining property by accusation of un- 
natural practices. This detestable crime may involve penal 
servitude for life. And it is not less pena! to accuse or threaten 
to accuse any person of an infamous crime, with intent to extort 
money, or to send or to deliver, with a similar object, any letter 
or writing containing menaces. 

In all these cases of mixed or compound larceny, if any 
part of the charge necessary to bring the offence within the 
statute cannot be proved, the accused may be convicted of 
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the minor offence. Thus, if the force necessary to constitute 
robbery cannot be proved, the offender may be convicted of 
stealing from the person, or of the attempt. And so, if the 
property docs not appear to have been taken from the person, 
he may yet be convicted of simple larceny, or of the attempt to 
commit that offence. 


II. Malicious mischief is such as is done, not animo furandi, or 
with intent of gaining by another's loss; but either out of a 
spirit of wanton cruelty, or revenge. And, therefore, any damage 
arising from this mischievous disposition, though only a trespass 
at common law, is now highly penal. 


Some of the offences which may be thus classed have been 
already noticed; so that a concise reference to the others is all 
that need now be attempted. 


By a statute of Henry VIII. to destroy the powdike in the fens 
of Norfolk and Ely was made felony: and by two statutes of 
George IT. it was felony, without benefit of clergy, maliciously to 
cut down any river or sea bank, whereby lands might be ovor- 
flowed or damaged. These statutes have been superseded by 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 97. 


By a statute of Anne, captains and mariners destroying ships 
to the prejudice of the owners, and by an act of George I. to the 
prejudice of insurers, were guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. By another act of Anne, making a hole in a ship in 
distress, or doing anything tending to her immediate loss, was 
also felony without benefit of clergy. These, and similar offences 
relating to shipping are provided for in the statute just referred 
to; which also makes it highly penal to injure, remove, sink, or 
destroy the buvys of vessels; or to exhibit false signals with 
intent to lead vessels into danger. 


By an act of Elizabeth to burn any barn or stack of corn ; or to 
imprison or carry away any subject, in order to ransom him, or 
to make prey or spoil of his person or goods upon deadly feud 
or otherwise, in the four northern counties of Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland and Durham; or to give or take 
blackmail, was felony without benefit of clergy. ‘This, and a 
statute of Charles IL. relating to the burning of ricks or stacks of 
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corn or grain; a statute of William and Mary, relating to the 
burning of goss or fern, a statute of George I. providing for the 
same offences, and a statute of George I. relating to the burning 
of underwood or coppice, have all been repealed; the 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 97, regulating the punishment of these and of all similar 
offences, or attempts to commit them. 


By an act of George I. wilful and malicious tearing, spoiling, 
burning or defacing of the garments of any person passing in 
the streets or highways, was felony. This was occasioned by 
the insolence of certain weavers and others, who, upon the 
introduction of some Indian fashions prejudicial to their own 
manufactures, made it their practice to deface them ; cither by 
open outrage, or by privily cutting, or casting aqua fortis in the 
streets upon such as wore them. Such offenders are now 
punishable under the statute above referred to. 


By the Waltham Black Act temp. George I. occasioned by the 
devastations committed near Waltham in Hampshire, by persons 
in disguise or with their faces blackened, to set fire to any 
house, barn, or outhouse, stack of corn or wood; or unlawfully 
and maliciously to break down the head of any fish-pond 
whereby the fish should be destroyed, were made felonies 
without benefit of clergy; and the hundred was to be charge- 
able for the damages, unless the offender were convicted. 
Wilful fire-raising is now provided for by the act already quoted ; 
and the breaking down of jish-ponds is.no longer a felony, but 
& misdemeanor, punishable under the same statute. 


To kill, maim, or wound cattle, was felony without benefit of 
clergy by the Black Act. It is still felony, only subjecting the 
offender, however, to penal servitude or imprisonment. Cattle 
includes horses, a8 well as oxen, pigs, and asses; but does 
not comprise animals not the subject of larceny at common 
law. 


The cutting of hop-binds was a capital felony by statutes of 
George II. The Black Act made the cutting down or destroying 
of any trees also a capital felony. Statutes of George III. next 
provided against the destroying roots, shrubs, or plants. All these 
acts have been repealed ; and the offences they referred to are 
now punishable simply as injuries to property. 
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By statutes of George II. it was a capital felony to set fire to 
any mine or depth of coal; and by a statute of George ITI. to 
burn or destroy mine engines. These acts have been repealed ; 
the setting fire to a mine, the attempting to do so, the drowning 
_ of a mine, the obstructing or damaging of the air or water- 
way of a mine, being all offences of a highly penal character. 


To the crimes above enumerated may be added, the destruction 
of any bridge, viaduct, or aqueduct; and the cutting down of 
telegraphic apparatus, which are all more or Jess penal. 


It only remains to be added, that in any case of damage to 
property not specially provided for, the offender, when the 
damage exceeds five pounds, may be convicted of a misdemeanor, 
for which penal servitude or imprisonment may be awarded, 
according as the offence is committed by day or by night. 
When the value of the property injured does not exceed five 
pounds, the offender may be compelled, on summary conviction, 
to make compensation, or be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for two months. 


Ill. Forgery, or the crimen falsi, is the fraudulent making or 
alteration of a writing to the prejudice of another man’s right ; for 
which the offender may at common law suffer imprisonment, 
and might have been put in the pillory. By a variety of statutes, 
@ more severe punishment was inflicted on the offender in par- 
ticular instances; and statutes to the same effect have become 
so multiplied of late as almost to become general. 


By an act of Elizabeth, the offender, for certain cases of this 
nature, was to stand in the pillory, and have both his ears cut 
off, and his nostrils slit, and seared ; for others, the pillory, the 
loss of one ear only, and a year’s imprisonment; a second offence 
being felony without benefit of clergy. From the Revolution, 
when paper credit was first established, till the reign of 
George ITT., capital punishment was multiplied for forgeries to 
an extent which is scarcely credible; every act of parliament 
striking at some newly discovered forgery making it felony 
without benefit of olergy. So that there was hardly a case 
possible to be conceived, wherein forgery, that tended to defraud, 
whether in the name of a real or fictitious person, was not @ 
capital crime. And so it remained till the reign of William 1V., 
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when most of these statutes were repealed ; and the punishment 
of death taken away in all except the more serious and im- 
portant cases, Offenders, who would then have becn liable to 
suffer death, were subjected to transportation for life, or not 
less than seven years, or a long imprisonment. 


The forgery of the great or privy seal, privy signet or sign 
manual remained high treason, and punishable accordingly ; 
and the forgery of exchequer bills, bank-notes, wills, bills of 
exchange, and transfers of stock by special enactment remained 
punishable with death. This severity was, however, afterwards 
confined to the offence of forging a will or power of attorney 
for the transfer of stock ; and, before long, the capital punish- 
ment for these as well as for certain other forgeries, which had 
been introduced by some intermediate statutes, was abolished. 


Not a session of parliament now passes without some docu- 
ment being protected by provisions rendering its fabrication 
highly penal. But offences of this nature may usually be pro- 
secuted under the statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 98, consolidating the 
law, and providing minutely for the punishment of every class 
of offence which can be placed under this head. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OF THE MEANS OF PREVENTING OFFENCES. 


Iris an honour to the law of England that it furnishes the 
means of preventing the commission of crimes ; preventive justice 
being, upon every principle of reason, humanity, and sound 
policy, preferable in all respects to punishing justice. 

This preventive justice consists in obliging those persons, 
whom there is a probable ground to suspect of future mis- 
behaviour, to give assurance to the public, that such offence as 
is apprehended shall not happen; by finding securities for 
keeping the peace, or for their good behaviour. By the Saxon 
constitution these sureties were always at hand, by means of 
the decennaries or frank-pledges, wherein the whole neighbour- 
hood of freemen were mutually pledges for each other’s good 
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behaviour. But this general security falling into disuse, there 
succeeded to it the method of making suspected persons find 
special securities for their future conduct ; of which mention is 
made in the laws of Edward the Confessor. 


This security consists in being bound, with one or more 
sureties, in a recognizance or obligation to the Crown, entered 
on record, whereby the parties acknowledge themselves to be 
indebted to the crown in the sum required, for instance, 1001., 
with condition to be void, if the party shall appear in court on 
such a day, and in the meantime shall keep the peace; either 
generally, towards the sovereign and all his liege people; or 
particularly also, with regard to the person who craves the 
security. Or, if it be for good behaviour, then on condition 
that he shall demean and behave himsolf well, either generally 
or specially, for the time therein limited, as for one or more 
years, or for life. This recognizance, if taken by a justice of 
the peace, is certified to the next sessions; and if the condition 
be broken by any breach of the peace in the onc case, or any 
misbehaviour in the other, the recognizance becomes forfeited 
or absolute; and being estreated or extracted, taken out from 
among the other records, and sent up to the Exchequer; the 
party and his sureties, having now become absolute detors of 
the crown, are sued for the several sums in which they are 
respectively bound. 


Any justices of the peace, by virtue of their commission, or 
those who are ex-officio conservators of the peace, may demand 
such security according to their own discretion; or it may be 
granted at the request of any subject, upon due cause shown, 
provided such demandant be under the protection of the crown. 
Wives may demand it against their husbands, or husbands 
against their wives. 


A recognizance may be discharged by the death of the principal 
party bound thereby, if not before forfeited; or by order of the 
court to which such recognizanco is certified; or in case he at 
whose request it was granted, if granted upon a private account, 
will release it, or does not make his appearance to pray that it 
may be continued. 


Thus far what has been said is applicable to both species of 
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recognizances, for the peace, and for the good behaviour. But as 
these securities are in some respects different, especially as to 
the cause of granting, or the means of forfeiting them, they must 
be briefly considered separately. 


1. Any justice of the peace may, ex-officio, bind all those to 
keep the peace who in his presence make any affray ; or threaten 
to kill or beat another; or contend together with angry words ; 
or are brought before him by the constable for a breach of the 
peace in his presence; and all such persons as, having been 
before bound to the peace, have broken it and forfeited their 
recognizances. Also, whenever any private man has just cause 
to fear that another will do him a corporal injury, or procure 
others so to do; he may demand surety of the peace against 
such person: and every justice of the peace is bound to grant 
it, if he who demands it will make oath that he is actually under 
fear of death or bodily harm. This is called swearing the peace 
against another; and, if the party docs not find such suretics as 
the justice in his discretion shall require, he may immediately 
be committed till he does, or until the expiration of a year; for 
persons committed to prison for not entering into recognizances 
or finding sccurities to keep the peace, can in no case be detained 
for more than twelve months. 


Such recognizance, when given, may be forfeited by any actual 
violence, or menace even, to the person of him who demanded 
it, if it be a special recognizance; or, if the recognizance be 
general, by any unlawful action whatsoever, that either is or 
tends to a breach of the peace. But a baro trespass upon the 
«nds or goods of another, which is a ground for a civil action, 
is not of itself a forfeiture of the recognizance. Neither are 
mere reprvachful words, as calling a man knave or liar, any 
breach of the peace, so as to forfeit one’s recognizance, being 
looked upon to be merely the effect of unmeaning heat and 
passion, unless they amount to a challenge to fight. 


The recognizance for good behaviour includes security for the 
peace, and somewhat more. 


First, then, the justices are empowered by 34 Edw. ITI. ¢. I, 
to bind over to good behaviour towards the king and his people, 
all them that be not of good fame wherever they be found; to the 
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intent that the people be not troubled nor endamaged, nor the 
peace diminished, nor merchants and others, passing by the 
highways of the realm, be disturbed nor put in the peril which 
may happen by such offenders. Under the general words of this 
expression, that be not of good fame, it is held that a man may 
be bound to his good behaviour for causes of scandal, contra bonos 
mores, as well as contra pacem. Thus a justice may bind over all 
night-walkers; such as keep suspicious company, or are reported 
to be pilferers or robbers; common drunkards; cheats; idle 
vagabonds; and other persons whose misbehaviour may reason- 
ably bring them within the general words of the statute, as 
persons not of good fame: an expression, it must be owned, of 
so great a latitude, as leaves much to be determined by the 
discretion of the magistrate himself. But, if he commits a man 
for want of sureties, he must express the cause thereof with 
certainty; and take care that such cause be a good one. 

A recognizance for good behaviour may be forfeited in the 
same way as onc for the security of the peace; and also by some 
others; especially by committing any of those acts of mis- 
behaviour which the recognizance was intended to prevent. 
But not by barely giving fresh cause of suspicion of that which 
perhaps may never actually happen; for, though it is just to 
compel suspected persons to give security against misbehaviour 
that is apprehended, yet it would be hard, upon suspicion, with- 
out the proof of any actual crime, to punish them by a forfeiture 
of their recognizance. 


CHAPTER XX. 
OF COURTS OF A CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


In explaining the method of inflicting those punishments which 
the law has annexed to particular offences, the same method 
will be pursued as in the preceding book, firstly by a descrip- 
tion of the several courts of criminal jurisdiction ; and secondly, 
by explaining in their natural order the several proceedings 
therein. 


The courts which take cognizance of crimes are some of them 
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of a pudlic and general, others of a private and special jurisdiction 
Tho latter are now confined to London and the two universities. 


The civil courts have a gradual subordination to each other, 
the superior correcting the errors of the inferior; but it is 
contrary to the spirit of the law to suffer any man ta be tried 
twice for the same offence, and therefore the criminal courts may 
be said to be all independent of each other; so far at least, that 
the sentence of the lowest of them can never be reversed by the 
highest jurisdiction in the kingdom, unless for error in law, 
though sometimes causes may be removed from one to the other 
before trial. As therefore in these courts of criminal cognizance 
there is not the same dependence as in the others, they must be 
ranked according to their dignity. The highest of all is 


1. The High Court of Parliament, or, popularly, the House of 
Lords, which is the supreme court for the execution of laws; by 
the trial of great offenders, whether lords or commoners, in the 
method of parliamentary impeachment. 

This method of proceeding is said to be derived from the ancient 
Germans, who in their great councils sometimes tried capital 
accusations relating to the public; and it has a peculiar pro- 
priety in the British constitution. For, though in general a 
union of the legislative and judicial powers ought to be avoided, 
yet if may happen that a subject, intrusted with the administra- 
tion of public affairs, may infringe the rights of the people, and 
be guilty of such crimes, as the ordinary magistrate either dares 
not or cannot punish. Of these the representatives of the 
people, or House of Commons, cannot properly judge ; because 
their constituents are the parties injured; and can therefore only 
impeach, But before what court shall this impeachment be 
tried? Not before the ordinary tribunals, which might possibly 
be swayed by the authority of so powerful an accuser. Reason 
therefore will suggest, that this branch of the legislature, which 
represents the people, must bring its charge before the other 
branch, which consists of the nobility, who may for this purpose 
_be assumed to have neither the same interests nor the same 
passions as popular assemblies. It is proper that the nobility 
should judge, to insure justice to the accused; as it is proper 
that the people should accuse, to insure justice to the common- 
wealth. And therefore, among other extraordinary circum- 
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stances attending the authority of this court, there is one of 
@ very singular nature, which was insisted on by the House 
of Commons in the case of the earl of Danby in the reign of 
Charles II., and is now enacted by the Act of Settlement, that 
no pardon under the great seal shall be pleadable to an impeach- 
ment by the commons in parliament. 

In the House of Lords also an appeal may be brought against 
the judgments of the Court of Appeal in criminal cases; but 
this appeal is only nominally to the House of Lords; and must 
be heard and determined by the Lord Chancellor and judicial 
lords of parliament, the latter of which are judges and need 
not be peers. 


2. The court of the Lord High Steward is a court instituted 
for the trial of peers, indicted for treason or felony, or for mis- 
prision of either. When such an indictment is found, it is 
removed by cerf/orari into the court of the Lord High Steward, 
which alone has power to determine it; the sovereign in such 
@ case creating a lord high steward by commission under the 
great seal; which recites the indictment so found, and gives 
his grace power to receive and try it, secundum leyem et con- 
suetudinem Anglia. Then, when the indictment is removed, the 
lord high steward directs a precept to a serjeant-at-arms, to 
summon the lords to attend and try the indicted peer. Formerly 
only eighteen or twenty, selected from the body of the peers were 
summoned ; then the number came to be indefinite; and finally 
the custom was for the lord high steward to summon such peers 
as he thought proper. When the Earl of Clarendon fell into 
disgrace, a design was formed to prorogue parliament, in order 
to try him by a select number of peors, it being doubted whether 
the whole house could be induced to fall in with the views of 
the court. To prevent such a course being adopted the statute 
7 Will. III. c. 3 requires all the peers who have a right to sit and 
vote in parliament to be summoned ; and every lord appearing 
must vote in the trial of such peer. 


3. The Court of Appeal has no original jurisdiction over 
crimes or offences, but only upon writ of error, to rectify any 
injustice or mistake of the law, committed by 


4. The Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
which it may be recollected is divided into a Crown side, and 8 
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Plea side; and on the crown side, or crown office, takes cog- 
nizance of all criminal causes, from high treason down to the 
most trivial misdemeanor or breach of the peace. Into this divi- 
sion also indictments from all inferior courts may be removed 
by certiorari,and tried either at bar, or at nisi prius, by a jury of 
the county out of which the indictment is brought; or, by order 
of the court in the case of certain offenders, at the Central 
Criminal Court. The judges of this court are the supreme 
coroners for the kingdom; and the court itself the principal 
court of criminal jurisdiction known to the laws. 


* 

These three courts may be held in any part of the kingdom, 
and their jurisdiction extends over crimes that arise throughout 
the whole of it, from one end to the other, The courts now to 
be mentioned are also of a general nature, and universally 
diffused over the nation, but yet are of a local jurisdiction, and 
confined to particular districts. 


5. The Courts of Oyer and Terminer, and general Gaol Delivery : 
are now divisional courts of the High Court of Justice, and are 
held before the Queen’s commissioners twice, or oftener in every 
year in every county of the kingdom, except London and 
Middlesex, wherein the Central Criminal Court exercises the 
same jurisdiction. At what are usually called the assize, the 
judges sit by virtue of five several authorities: two of which, 
the commission of assize and its attendant jurisdiction of nis¢ 
prius, are of a civil nature. The third, which is the commission 
of the peace has already been explained. The fourth authority 
is the commission of oyer and terminer, to hear and dotermine 
all treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors, the words being to 
inquire, hear, and determine: so that by virtue of this commis- 
sion they can only proceed upon an indictment found at the 
same assizes; for they must first 7nquire by means of the grand 
jury or inquest, before they are empowered to hear and determine 
by the help of the petit jury. ‘Therefore they have, besides, 
fifthly, a commission of general gaol delivery ; which empowers 
them to try and deliver every prisoner, who shall be in the gaol 
when the judges arrive at the circuit town, whenever or before 
whomsoever indicted, or for whatever crime committed. So 
that, one way or another, the gaols are in general cleared, and 
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all offenders tried, punished, or delivered, twice, and in populous 
districts, thrice in every year. 


6. The court of general quarter sessions of the peace is a court 
that must be held in every county once in every quarter of a 
year, before two or more justices of the peace, whose jurisdiction 
extends to the trying and determining all felonies and misde- 
meanors whatsoever, except treason, murder, blasphemy, or 
offences against religion; perjury; forgery; wilful fire-raising ; 
bigamy ; abduction ; concealment of birth; libel; bribery; night 
poaching ; offence committed by fire, or by explosive or destruc- 
tive substances ;eand some others of a heinous nature. 


But there are many offences and particular matters which by 
special statutes belong properly to this jurisdiction, and ought 
to bo prosecuted in this court: as the smaller felonies and 
misdemeanors; and certain matters rather of a civil than a 
criminal nature, such as the regulation of weights and measures ; 
questions relating to the settlement of the poor ; and appeals 
against a multitude of orders or convictions which may be 
made in petty sessions, within the laws relating to the revenue, 
the highways, and other matters of a local nature. In some 
few of these last-mentioncd cases, the parties are entitled to 
a jury, but in the great majority, whether as appeals or as 
applications of an original nature, they are disposed of by the 
justices; whose orders therein may, for the most part, unless 
guarded against by particular statutcs, be removed into the 
Queen’s Bench division by certiorari, and be there either 
quashed or confirmed. 

The records or rolls of the sessions are committed to the 
custody of a special officer denominated the custos rotulorum, 
whose nomination, he being the principal civil officer in the 
county, as the lord lieutenant is the chief in mitary command, 
is by the sign manual. To him the nomination of the clerk of 
the peace belongs; and this office he is expressly forbidden to 
sell for money. 


In many corporate towns there are quarter sessions kept 
before justices of their own, within their respective limits: 
which have exactly the same authority as the general quarter 
sessions of the county, execpt in a very few instances: ono of 
the most considerable of which is the matter of appeals for 
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orders of removal of the poor, which, though they be from 
the orders of corporation justices, must be to the sessions 
of the county. And in all the most important towns, this 
court is presided over by the recorder of the borough, who 
must be a barrister of not less than five years’ standing, and 
is immediately on his appointment ex-officio a justice of peace ’ 
for the borough. 


In both corporations and counties at large there are generally 
kept special and petty sessions, by a few justices, for despatching 
the smaller business of the neighbourhood, as for granting and 
renewing licences to keep publichouses, slaughterhouses and 
billiard-rooms; passing the accounts of the parish officers, and 
the like; for which and other objects, counties are usually 
divided into districts. Extensive powers of a similar nature 
are vested in the stipendiary magistrates; one of whom may 
exercise the jurisdiction for which the presence of two justices 
is required. But from the determination of all justices in petty 
sessions an appeal may generally be had to the next court of 
quarter sessions; unless, indeed, a special case has heen stated 
for the opinion of a divisional court of the high court; for 
when this is done an appeal is incompetent. 


7. The court of the coroner is also a court of record, to inquire, 
when any one dies in prison, or comes to a violent or sudden 
death, by what manner he came to his end; which he is only 
entitled to do super visum corporis, This court is only men- 
tioned here by way of regularity. 


II. The special courts of criminal jurisdiction are now few in 
number; for within that category are not included here any 
ecclesiastical courts; which punish spiritual sins, rather than 
temporal crimes, by penance, contrition, and excommunication, 
pro salute anime ; or, which is looked upon as equivalent to all 
the rest, by a sum of money to the officers of the courts by way 
of commutation of penance. The special courts are— 


1, The Central Criminal Court, which has jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all treasons, murders, felonies, and misdemeanors, 
committed in London and Middlesex, and certain parts of the 
surrounding counties, and also all offences committed on the 
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high seas, and which formerly were, for that reason, within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court. 

2. The chancellors’ courts of the two universities may try all 
criminal offences or misdemeanors under the degree of treason, 
felony, or mayhem; the trial of these crimes being reserved for 
another court, namely, the court of the lord high steward of the 
university. When, therefore, an indictment is found at the 
assizes, or elsewhere, against any scholar of either university, 
or other privileged person, the vice-chancellor may claim the 
cognizance of it; and then it comes to be tried in the high 
steward’s court. But the indictment must first be found by a 
grand jury, and then the cognizance claimed; for the high 
steward cannot procced originally ad inquirendum, but only ad 
audiendum et determinandum. When the cognizance is allowed, 
if the offence be énter minora crimina, or a misdemeanor only, it 
is tricd in the chancellor’s court by the ordinary judge. But if 
it be for treason, felony, or mayhem, it is then, and then only, 
to be determined before the high steward, under a special com- 
mission of the crown to try the same. If execution be necessary 
to be awarded, in consequence of finding the party guilty, the 
sheriff executes the university process; to which he is annually 


bound by an oath. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
OF SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 


Tue proceedings in courts of criminal jurisdiction are either 
summary or regular, The former may be briefly described ; the 
latter will require a morc particular examination. 

By a summary procecding is meant such as is directed by 
several acts of parliament, for the conviction of offenders, and 
the inflicting of certain ponaltics created by those acts. There 
is no intervention of a jury, but the accused is acquitted or 
condemned by the suffrage of such person only as the statute 
has appointed for his judge. 

I. Of this summary nature are all trials of offences and 
frauds contrary to the laws of the excise, and other branches of 
the revenue: which are to be inquired into and determined by 
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the commissioners of the respective departments, or by justices 
of the peace in the country; officers, who are all of them 
appointed and removable at the discretion of the crown. 

II. Another branch of summary proceedings is that before 
justices of the peuce, in order to inflict divers petty pecuniary 
mulcts, and corporal penalties, denounced by act of parliament 
for many disorderly offences; such as petty trespasses, assaults 
swearing, drunkenness, vagrancy, and others. 

In all these cases, when an énformation is laid before a justice 
that any person has committed an offence for which he is liable 
to be punished, or a complaint is made, upon which the justice 
has authority to make any order, a summons is to be issued ; 
which must be served on the person to whom it is directed; the 
constable or other person by whom such service is effected 
attending at the return of the summons, to prove the service 
thereof, if necessary. If the person summoned does not appear, 
a warrant may be issued for his apprehension. In the case of 
an information being laid, and substantiated by proper evidence 
a warrant may be issued in the first instance; and upon this 
warrant, which may be executed in any other district than that 
in which it is issued, aftcr being backed or endorsed by a justice 
of that district, the person charged may be taken, and brought 
before the justices; who have authority to issue summonses, and 
to compel the attendance at the hearing of witnesses for the 
prosecutor, complainant, or defendant, as the case may be. 

The information or complaint must then be heard and adjudi- 
cated upon by the justices, according to the ordinary course 
of legal procedure, the complainant proving his case, the de- 
fendant making his asnwer, and the complainant examining 
witnesses in reply, if need be; the room in which all this is 
transacted being deemed an open court, to which the public are 
therefore, entitled to have free access. 


This is, in general, the method of summary proceedings before 
justices; but, in many cases, they must have recourse to the 
particular statutes which create the offence or inflict the 
punishment, and which usually chalk out the method by 
which offenders are to be convicted. Otherwise the offences 
fall under the general rule, and can only be prosecuted by 
indictment or information at the common law. 

2k 
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Thus, as regards juvenile offenders, that is, persons whose age 
does not exceed sixteen years, the justices may convict summarily 
in any case where an offence is by law deemed to be simple 
larceny; and pass a sentence not exceeding three months, or 
impose a fine not exceeding three pounds. They have power, if 
they think it not expedient to inflict any punishment, to dismiss 
the accused, even if the offence be proved. And he, on the other 
hand, may object to the case being summarily disposed of, and 
insist on being sent for trial by a jury. 

In certain other cases, the justices may, with the assent of the 
accused, hear and determine the charge in a summary way; and 
pass a sentence of three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 
And in another class of cases may punish, where the accused con- 
fesses the charge, by an imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
But as hardened offenders would, in cither case, inevitably em- 
brace such an opportunity of escaping with a comparatively light 
punishment, it is provided, that if it appear that the accused has 
been previously convicted of felony, the justices shall have nojuris- 
diction so to dispose of the case; but it must be sent for trial. 


III. To this hoad may be referred the method, immemorially 
used, of punishing contempts by attuchment, and the subsequent 
proceedings thercon. 

The contempts that are thus punished are either direct, which 
openly insult or resist the powers of the courts, or the persons 
of the judges who preside there; or else are consequentiel, which, 
without such gross insolence or direct opposition, plainly tend 
to create a disregard of their authority. The principal instances, 
of either sort, that lave been usually punishable by attachment, 
are chicfly of the following kinds:—1l. Those committed by 
inferior judges and magistrates: as by proceeding in a cause 
after it is put a stop to or removed by prohibition, certiorari, or the 
like. 2. Those committed by sheriffs, bailiffs, gaolcrs, and other 
officors of the court: by abusing the process of the law, or 
deceiving the parties, by any act of oppression, or culpable 
neglect of duty. 3. Those committed by solicitors who are 
officers of the courts: by fraud and corruption, injustice to 
their clients, or other dishonest practice. 4. Those committed 
by jurymen in the discharge of their office: as making default, 
when summoned; refusing to be sworn; and other misbe- 
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haviours of a similar kind; but not in the mere exercise of their 
judicial capacities, as by giving a false or erroneous verdict. 
5. Those committed by witnesses: by making default when 
summoned, refusing to be sworn or examined, or prevaricating 
in their evidence. . Those committed by the parties to a suit: 
as by disobedience to an order; or by non-observance of an 
award. 7. Those tommitted by other persons: as by rude and 
contumelious behaviour in court; by disobeying the queen’s 
writ, or the orders or process of the court; by speaking or 
writing contemptuously of the court, or of the judges acting in 
their judicial capacity; or by printing false accounts, or cven 
true ones, in defiance of the prohibition of the court,'of causes 
then depending in judgment. 


The process of attachment, for these and the like contempts, 
must necessarily be as ancient as the laws themselves. For 
laws, without a compctent authority to secure their adminis- 
tration from disobedience and contempt, would be vain and 
nugatory. A power therefore to suppress such contempts, by 
an immediate attachment of the offender, results from the first 
principles of judicial establishmeuts, and must be an inseparable 
attendant upon every tribunal. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OF ABRESTS. 


THe regular method of proceeding in the courts of criminal 
jurisdiction may be distributed under ten general heads; viz., 1. 
Arrest ; 2. Commitment, and bail; 3. Prosecution; 4. Process; 
5. Arraignment, and its incidents; 6. Plea, and issue; 7. Trial, 
and conviction; 8. Judgment, and its consequences; 9. Reversal 
of judgment, reprieve, or pardon; 10. Execution. 


An arrest is the apprehending or restraining of the person of 
an alleged delinquent, in order that he may be forthcoming to 
answer an alleged or suspected crime; and it may be made:— 
1. By warrant;— 2. By an officer without warrant; —3. By a 
private person also without warrant ;—4. By a hue and cry. 


1, A warrant may be granted in extraordinary cases by the privy 
2k 2 
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council, or secretaries of state; but ordinarily by justices of the 
peace. This they may do in any case where they have a juris- 
diction over the offence, in order to compel the person accused 
to appear before them; for it would be absurd to give them 
power to examine an offender, unless they had also a power to 
compel him to attend and submit to such examination. This 
-extends to all treasons, felonies, and breaches’of the peace; and 
to all such offences as thay have power to punish by statute. 


Upon an information, therefore, or a complaint, in writing and 
upon oath, a justice may issue his warrant to apprehend the person 
charged ar suspected, and cause him to be brought before him or 
any other justice or justices, to answer the charge and be dealt 
with according tolaw. The justice may, in his discretion, and on 
amere chargeor complaint, without a written information or oath, 
issue a summons in the first instance; and if that be disobeyed 
by the person charged, then a warrant for his apprehension. 


This warrant ought to be under the hand and seal of the justice, 
and should set forth the time and place of making, and the 
cause for which it is made. <A general warrant to apprehend 
all persons suspected, without describing any person in special, 
is void for its uncertainty; for it is the duty of the magistrate, 
and ought not to be left to the officer, to judge of the ground of 
suspicion. And a warrant to apprehend all persons, guilty of a 
crime therein specified, is no legal warrant: for the point, upon 
which its authority rests, is a fact to be decided on a sub- 
sequent trial; namely, whether the person apprehended there- 
upon be really guilty or not. It is therefore, in fact, no warrant 
at all; for it will not justify the officer who acts under it: 
whercas a warrant, properly penned, even though the magistrate 
should have excceded his jurisdiction, indemnifies the officer 
who executes the same. 

When a warrant is received by the officer, he is bound to 
execute it, so far as the jurisdiction of tho magistrate and 
himself extends. A warrant from the chief or other judge of 
the Quecn’s Bench Division extends all over the kingdom. 
But the warrant of a justice of the peace in one county, as 
Yorkshire, must, except in the case of fresh pursuit, be backed, 
that is, signed by a justice of the peace in another, as Middlesex, 
before it can be executed there. 
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A warrant may be granted on a Sunday, as well as on any 
other day; and need not be made returnable at any particular 
time, for it remains in force until executed; and the person 
against whom it is issued may be apprehended in the night as 
well as the day, and on a Sunday; for the act of Charles IT. 
which prohibits arrests on Sundays, excepts treason, felonies, 
and breaches of the peace. 


2. Arrests by officers, without warrant, may be executed, 1. By 
a justice of peace, who may himself apprehend, or cause to be 
apprehended, by word only, any person committing a felony or 
breach of the peace in his presence. 2. The sheriff; and, 3. The 
coroner, may apprehend any felon within the county without 
warrant. 4. The constable may, without warrant, arrest any one 
for a breach of the peace committed in his view, and carry him 
before a justice; and, in case of felony actually committed, or a 
dangerous wounding, whereby felony is like to ensue, he may 
upon probable suspicion arrest the felon; and for that purpose 
is authorized, as upon a warrant, to break open doors, and even 
to kill the felon, if he cannot otherwise be taken; and if he be 
killed in attempting such arrest, it is murder in all concerned. 


3. Any private nerson, and @ fortiori a peace-officer, that is 
present when ar .clony is committed, is bound to arrest the 
felon, on pain oi ane and imprisonment, if he escapes tlLrough 
the negligence of the standers-by. And they may justify 
breaking open doors upon following such felon; and if they 
kili him, provided he cannot be otherwise taken, it is justifiable; 
though if they are killed in endeavouring to make such arrest, it 
is murder. ; 


Upon probable suspicion also a private person may arrest the 
felon, or other person so suspected; but he does so at his own 
peril. <A constuble, having reasonable ground to suspect that a 
celony has been committed, is authorized to detain the party 
suspected, until inquiry can be made by the proper authorities ; 
in order to justify a private individual in causing the imprison- 
ment of any one, he must not only make out a reasonable ground 
of suspicion, but he must prove that a felony has actually been 
committed. A private individual may, however, apprehend any 
person found by right committing an indictable offence, or 
armed with an offensive weapuc, or having in his possession an 
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implement of housebreaking, or having his face blackened or 
otherwise disguised, or iz any dwelling-house, if in either of 
these cases there is an intent to commit felony. And any person 
to whom any property is offered to be sold, pawned, or delivered, 
if he has reasonable cause to suspect that it has been stolen, is 
authorized, and if in his power required, to apprehend, and 
forthwith to take before a justice the party offering the same, 
together with such property, to be dealt with according to law. 
A private person cannot, upon probable suspicion mercly, justify 
breaking open doors to arrest a felon or other suspected person ; 
and if either party kill the other in the attempt, it is man- 
slaughter, and uo more. It is no more, because there is no 
malicious design to kill; but it amounts to so much, because it 
would be of most pernicious consequence, if, under pretence of 
suspecting felony, any private person might break open a house, 
or kill another; and also because such arrest upon suspicion is 
barely permitted by the law, and not enjuined, as in the case of 
those who are present when a felony is committed. 


4, There is yet another species of arrest, wherein both officers 
and private men are concerned, and that is, wpon a hue and cry 
raised upon a felony committed. A hue, from huer, to shout 
and cry, Autesium e¢ clamor, is the old common law process oF 
pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons, and such as have 
dangerously wounded another. Thatit might be made effectually, 
the hundred was bound to answer for all robberies therein com- 
mitted unless they took the felon, which is the foundation of an 
action against the hundred, in case of any loss by robbery. If a 
man wantonly or maliciously raises a hue and cry, without 
cause, he is punishable as a disturber of the public peace. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF COMMITMENT AND BAIL. 


Wuen a delinquent is arrested, he ought to be taken before a 
justice of the peace, who is bound immediately to examine the 
circumstances of the crime alleged: and to this end, before 
committing the accused person to prison for trial, or admitting 
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him to bail, is in his presence to take the statements on oath, or 
affirmation, of those who know the facts of the case; these state- 
ments, when signed and authenticated by the justice, consti- 
tuting what are termed the depositions. Tho person accused has 
a right to question the witnesses, and is usually allowed legal 
assistance; but this is in the discretion of the magistrate, for 
the place whore the examination takes place is not an open 
court; and the public may be excluded, if such a course will 
conduce to the ends of justice. 

If, from the absenco of witnesses, or other cause, it is 
necessary or advisable to adjourn the cxamination, this may be 
done, the accused person being remunded to prison, or allowed 
to go at large, upon his recognizance, at the discretion of the 
magistrate. 


After the examination of the witnesses for the prosecution has 
been completed, the depositions are read over to the accused, and 
he is then asked whether he wishes to say anything in answer 
to the charge, being warned that he is not obliged to do so, but 
that whatever he docs say will be taken down in writing, and 
may be given in evidence against him upon the trial. If it 
appear that some inducement or threat has previously been 
held out to him, he should be given clearly to understand, that 
he has nothing to hope from any promise of favour held ont, and 
nothing to fear froin any threat made to him, as an inducement 
to make any admission or confession of his guilt; but that 
whatever he shall then say may be given in evidence, notwith- 
standing any such promise or threat. 


Whatever he then says in answer, is to be taken down in 
writing, and after being read over to him, to be signed by the 
magistrate, and transmitted to the court by which he is to be 
tricd. The magistrate is also to ask the accused whether he 
desires to call any witnesses; and if he does so, their statements 
must be taken down in writing in the samo way as those of the 
witnesses for the prosecution. 


If, upon this inquiry the magistrate is of opinion that the 
evidence is not sufficient to put the accused party upon his trial, 
he may forthwith, if in custody, be discharged. Otherwiso, or 
if the evidence given raise a strong or probable presumption of 
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his guilt, he must either be committed to prison, or give bail: 
that is, put in securities for his appearance, to answer the charge 
against him. This commitment, therefore, being only for safe 
custody, wherever bail will answer the same intention, as in 
’ most of the inferior crimes, it ought to be taken. Indeed, to 
refuse or delay to bail any person bailable, is an offence against 
the liberty of the subject, and in no case ought excessive bail 
: to be required. Yet in offences of a serious nature, no bail can 
be a security equivalent to the actual custody of the person. 
Still the Queen’s Bench Division, or any judge in vacation, may 
bail for any crime whatevor, be it treason, murder, or any other 
offence. And herein the wisdom of the law is manifest. To™ 
allow bail to be taken commonly for such enormous crimes 
would greatly tend to elude public justice: and yet there are 
cases, though they rarely happen, in which it would be hard 
and unjust to confine a man in prison, though accused even of 
the greatest offence. The law therefore provides one court, 
which has a discretionary power of bailing in any case: except 
only such persons as are committed by either house of parlia- 
ment; or such as arc committed for contempts by any division of 
the High Court. 

If the offence be not bailable, or the party cannot find bail, he 
is to be committed to gaol, there to abide till delivered by due 
course of law; but whether held to bail or committed to prison, 
in order to trial, he is entitled to have furnished to him, on 
demand, copies of the depositions on which he is held to bail or 
committed ; and in either case the prosecutor and witnesses both 
for the prosecutor and for the accused may be bound over in 
recognizances to appear at the trial,in order to prosecute or give 
evidence. The original information, if any; the depositions ; 
any recognizances taken by the justices; the statement, if any, 
made by the accused; and his recognizances, if he has been 
released on bail, must all be delivered to the proper officer on 
or before the first day of the assizes or sessions to which the 
accused is sent for trial. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
OF THE SEVERAL MODES OF PROSECUTION. 


Tur next step towards the punishment of offenders is their 
formal accusation; which is either upon a previous finding of 
the fact by an inquest or grand jury, or without such previous 
finding. The former is cither by presentment or indictment. 


I. A presentment is a comprehensive term; including not 
only presentments properly so called, but also inquisitions of 
office and indictments by a grand jury. Properly speaking, it is 
the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence from their own 
knowledge, without any indictment laid before them; as the 
presentment of a nuisance, a libel, and the like; upon which an 
indictment must be afterwards framed, before the party pre- 
sented can be put to answer it. An inquisition of office is the 
act of a jury summoned to inquire of matters relating to the 
crown, upon evidence laid before them. Such inquisitions may 
be afterwards traversed and examined; as particularly the 
coroner’s inquisition of the death of a man, when it finds any 
one guilty of homicide, for in such cases the offender so presented 
must be arraigned upon this inquisition, and may dispute the 
truth of it; which brings it to a kind of indictment. 


I. An indictment is a written accusation of one or more 
persons of a crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury. To this end the sheriff of every 
county is bound to return to every session of the peace, and 
every commission of oyer and terméiner and general gaol delivery 
twenty-four good and lawful men of the county, having the 
qualification required by the law, to inquire, present, do, and 
execute all those things which shall then and there be com- 
manded them. AS many as appear upon this panel are sworn 
upon the grand jury, to the amount of twelve at the least, and 
not more than twenty-three; that a majority may be twelve. 


This grand jury, having chosen their foreman, are instructed 
as to their duties by a charge from the judge or chairman of 
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sessions, and then withdraw to receive indictments, They are 
only to hear evidence on behalf of the prosecution; for the 
finding of an indictment is only in the nature of an accusation, 
which is afterwards to be tried ; and the grand jury are only to 
inquire whether there be sufficient cause to call upon the party 
to answer it. 


When the grand jury have heard the evidence, if they think 
it a groundless accusation, they indorse on the back of the 
indictment, wot a true bil/; and then the party is discharged. If 
they arc satisfied of the truth of the accusation, they then 
indorse upon it, a true bill, The indictment is then said to be 
found, and the party stands indicted. But to find a bill there must 
at least twelve of the jury agree; for no man can be convicted 
upon an indictment of any offence, unless by the unanimous 
voice of twenty-four of his equals and neighbours: that is, by 
twelve at least of the grand jury, in the first place, assenting to 
the accusation; and afterwards, by the whole pctit jury, of 
twelve more, finding him guilty, upon his trial. If twelve 
of the grand jury assent, it is a good presentment, though 
some of the rest disagree: and, when so found, it is publicly 
delivered into court. 


To protect pcoplo against unfounded and malicious prose- 
cutions, it has been provided by the Veratious Indictment Act, 
that no indictment shall be presented to a grand jury, or 
found by then for perjury, subornation of perjury, conspiracy, 
obtaining moncy by false pretences, keeping a gambling or 
disorderly house, or for an indecent assault, unless the accused 
party has been committed or bound over to appear by a 
magistrate; or the prosecutor has given recognizances to 
prosecute; or a judge, or the court itself has given leave to the 
indictment being preferred. 


III. The other method of prosecution is, without any previous 
finding by a jury. Such, by the common law, was when a thief 
was taken with the mainour, that is, with the thing stolon upon 
him in manu. For he might, when so detected flagrante delicto, 
be brought into court, arraigned, and tried, without indictment. 
But this method of proceeding was put an end to in the 
reign of Edward III., so that the only species of proceeding at 
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the suit of the crown, without a previous indictment or pre- 
sentment, now is an information. 

Informations, in criminal cases in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
are of two kinds: first, those filed ex officio by the attorney- 
general; secondly, those in which, though the crown is the 
nominal prosecutor, yet it is at the relation of some private 
person, the latter being filed by the master of the crown-office, 
who is for this purpose the standing officer of the public. 

The objects of an ex officio information are properly such 
great misdemeanors as peculiarly tend to disturb or endanger 
the government; the law giving to the crown, in such cases, 
the power of an immediate prosecution, without waiting for 
any previous application to any other tribunal. The objects of 
the other, or c:¢minal informations, are any gross and notorious 
misdemeanors, such as libels, not tending to disturb the govern- 
ment, but which, on account of their pernicious example, 
deserve public animadversion. Either species of information, 
when filed, must be tried by a petit jury of the county where 
the offence arises; after which, if the defendant be found guilty 
the court must be resorted to for his, punishment. 


This mode of prosecution is as ancient as the common law 
itself. For as the sovercign was bound to prosecute, or at least 
to lend the sanction of his name to a prosecutor, whenever 4& 
grand jury informed him that there was a sufficient ground for 
instituting a criminal suit: so, when his immediate officers, the 
attorney-general and master of the crown-office, were otherwise 
sufficiently assured that a man had committed a gross mis- 
demeanor, they were at liberty to convey that information to 
the court, and to carry on the prosecution in the name of the 
crown. But these informations are confined to misdemeanors 
only: for wherever any /clonious offence is charged, the law 
requires that the accusation be warranted by the oath of twelve 
men, before the party shall be put to answer it. And to prevent 
any oppressive use of the proceeding by information by a private 
subject, a statute of William and Mary expressly cnacted, jirstly, 
that the clerk of the crown shall not file any criminal! information 
without an express direction from the court, which can only be 
obtained on an application by counsel, founded upon affidavit; 
and secondly, that every relator shall give security not only to 
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prosecute the information with effect, but also to pay costs to 
the defendant in case he be acquitted thereon; and, at all 
events, to pay costs, unless the information shall be tried within 
a year after issue joined. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
OF PROCESS UPON AN INDICTMENT. 


Hituerto the offender has been supposed to be in custody 
before the finding of the indictment. But if he has fled, or 
secretes himself; or has not been bound over to appear at the 
assizes or sessions, still an indictment may be preferred against 
him in his absence; since, were he present, he could not be 
heard before the grand jury against it. And, if it be found, 
process must issue to bring him into court; for the indictment 
cannot be tried until he appears. 

Any court before which an indictment is found may issue a 
bench warrant for arresting the party charged; but the more 
usual course is to apply to a justice of the peace; who, upon 
production of a certificate of the indictment having been found, 
is bound to issue his warrant for the apprehension of the 
alleged delinquent, that he may be brought before him, to be 
dealt with according to law; that is, to be committed for trial 
or admitted to bail as in ordinary cases. 

If the accused has fled, so that he cannot be arrested, and the 
prosecutor desires to proceed to outlawry, he must resort to 
the ancient process; viz., first, a vendre fucias, in the nature of a 
summons to appear, enforced, if necessary, by a distress infinite 
till he do appear. But if he has no lands, then a capias 
issues ; and, if need bo, a second and third, called an alias and a 
pluries capias. After these several writs of venire fucias, dis- 
tringas and capius have issued without effect, the offender shall 
be put .in the exigent in order to his outlawry; that is, he 
shall be exacted, or required to surrender, at five county courts; 
and if he be returned quinto exactus, and does not appear at the 
fifth exaction, then he is outlawed, or put out of the protection of 
the law; so that he is incapable of taking the benefit of it in any 
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respect, either by bringing actions or otherwise. The punish- 
ment for outlawries upon indictments for misdemeanors is the 
same as for outlawries upon civil actions, viz., forfeiture of 
goods and chattels. An outlawry in treason or felony amounts 
to a conviction of the offence, as if the offender had been found 
guilty. But such outlawry may be reversed by writ of error; 
the procecdings therein being, as it is fit they should be, 
exceedingly nice and circumstantial; and, if any single minute 
point be omitted or misconducted, the whole outlawry is illegal, 
and may be reversed: upon which reversal the party accused is 
admitted to plead to the indictment. 


It is at this stage that writs of certiorard are usually had, 
though they may be had at any time before trial, unless taken 
away by statute, to remove the indictment, with all the pro- 
cecdings thereon, from any infcrior court of criminal juris- 
diction into the Qucen’s Bench Division. And this is done; 
either, 1. To determine the validity of the indictment; and to 
quash or confirm it as there is cause: or, 2. Where it is 
surmised that a partial or insufficient trial will be had in the 
court below; or, 3. In order to plead the royal pardon; or, 4. 
To outlaw tho offender in those counties or places where the 
process of the inferior court will not reach him. Certiorari, 
when issued, superscdes the jurisdiction of the infericr court, 
and makes all subsequent proceedings thercin entirely erroneous 
and illegal; unless the Qucen’s Bench Division remands the 
record to the court below, to be there tried and determined. 

At this stage of prosecution also it'is that indictments found 
by the grand jury against a peor must be cortified and trans- 
mitted into the House of Lords, or the court of the Lord High 
Steward; and that, in places of exclusive jurisdiction, as the 
two universities, indictments must be delivered, upon claim 
of cognizance, to the courts therein established, to be there 
resnectively tried and determined. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
OF ARRAIGNMENT, AND ITS INCIDENTS. 


Wuen the offender either appears voluntarily to an indict- 
ment, or is brought in to answer it in court, he is immediately 
to be arraigned thereon; which is nothing else but to call 
the prisoner to answer the matter charged upon him in the 
indictment. When he is brought to the bar, the indictment is 
to be read to him distinctly in the English tongue, which was 
law, even while all other proceedings were in Latin, that he 
may fully understand his charge. After which it is to be de- 
manded of him, whether he be guilty of the crime whereof he 
stands indicted, or not guilty. 


When thus arraigned, he either stands mute, or confesses the 
fact; which circumstances may be called incidents to the 


arraignment; or else he pleads to the indictment, which is 
the next stage of the proceedings. 


I. Regularly a prisoner is said to stand mute, when, being 
arraigned for treason or felony, he either, 1. Makes no answer 
at all; or 2. Answers foreign to the purpose, or with such 
matter as is not allowable; and will not answer otherwice. 


If he says nothing, the court ex oficio empanels a jury to 
inquire whether he be dumb ex visitatione Det, or whether he 
stands mute of malice. If he be found to be dumb ex visitatione 
Dei, the judge who is to be of counsel for the prisoner, and to 
see that he has law and justice, shall proceed to the trial, and 
examine all points as if he had pleaded not guilty. 


If it be found that he stands mute of malice, or will not 
answer directly to the indictment, the court orders a plea of 
“not guilty” to be entered, on which the trial proceeds in the 
same way as in ordinary cases.* 


* Standing mute of malice was, in treason, petit larceny, and in all 
misdemeanors equivalent to conviction. But in felonies the prisoner 
received the terrible sentence of peine forte et dure, that is, he was pressed 
to death (hence the press-yard in Newgate); unless in the meantime he 
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II. The other incident to arraignment, exclusive of the plea, 
is the prisoner’s actual confession of the indictment. Upon a 
simple and plain confession, the court has nothing to do but to 
award judgment: but it is usually very backward in receiving 
such confession in a capital felony out of tendernoss to the life 
of the subject, and will goncrally advise the prisoner to retract 
it, and plead to the indictment. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
OF PLEA AND ISSUE. 


THE plea of the prisoner is either, 1. A plea to the jurisdic- 
tion; 2. A demurrer; 3. A plea in abatement; 4. A special 
plea in bar; or, 5. The general issue. 


I. A plea to the jurisdiction is where an indictment is taken 
before a court that has no cognizanco of the offence. If, for 
example, a man be indicted for a rape at the quarter-sessions, he 
may except to the jurisdiction of the court without answering 
to the charge. But this plea is rarely resorted to, as the 
defendant may take advantage of it under the general issuc; or 
if the objection appear on the record, he may demur, move in 
arrest of judgment, or bring crror. If the offence was com- 
mitted within its jurisdiction, but the court has not cognizance 
of it, the defendant may either demur, or the Queen’s Bench 
Division, upon the indictment being removed by cei tiorar’, will 
quash it. 


II. A demurrer is incident to criminal cases, as it was to civil, 
when the fact as alleged is allowed to be true, but the prisoner 
joms issuc upon some point of law in the indictment, by which 
he insists that the fact, as stated, is no felony, or whatevor the 
crime is alleged to be. Thus, if a man be indicted for feloniously 


pleaded. By being pressed to death, attainder and the consequent forfeiture 
were avoided. By an Act of Geo. III., standing mute in felony was made 
equivalent to conviction ; and it was not till the reign of Geo. IV. that 
the courts were authorized to enter a plea of “not guilty.” 
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stealing a cat, he may demur to the indictment; denying it to 
be felony, though he confesses the act of taking it. And if, on 
demurrer, the point of law be adjudged against him, he shall 
have judgment as if convicted by verdict. But the court may, 
and generally does, permit an accused to plead over after judg- 
ment against him on demurrer. 


III. A plea in abatement may be for a misnomer, or a false 
addition to the prisoner. As, if James Allen, gentleman, is 
indicted by the namo of John Allen, esquire, he may plead that 
he has the name of James, and not of John; and that he isa 
gentleman, and not an esquire. Formerly, if either fact was 
found by the jury, the indictment abated; but, in the end, there 
was little advantage accruing to the prisoner; because a new 
indictment might be framed. And such pleas are in practice 
unknown; as the court may now amend all such defects. 


A good answer to the charge may be made by onc or other of 


IV. Three special pleas in bar; which allege a reason why the 
prisoner ought not to answer the indictment at all, nor put 
himself upon his trial for the crime alleged. These are, 


Firstly, the plea of auterfois acquit, or a former acquittal, 
grounded on the maxim, that no man is to be brought into 
jeopardy more than once for the samc offence. And therefore, 
when a man is once found not guilty, he may plead such 
acquittal in bar of any subsequent accusation for the same 
crime. 


Secondly, the plea of awterfois convict, or a former conviction 
for the same identical crimo, though no judgment was ever given. 
This depends upon the same principle as the former, that no 
man ought to be twice brought in danger for one and the same 
crime. <A conviction of manslaughter is accordingly a bar to a 
subsequent indictment of murder; for the fact prosecuted is the 
same in both, though the offences differ indegree. On the same 
principle, certificates of conviction or discharge for assaults or 
batteries, or under the statutes giving magistrates summary 
jurisdiction in the case of juvenile offenders, and over petty 
larcenies, are a bar to further proceedings, and aro in the 
nature of pleas of auterfois convict or auterfois acquit. 
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Thirdly, a pardon at once destroys the end and purpose of 
the indictment, by remitting that punishment which the prose- 
cution is calculated to inflict. 


V. The substantial answer to the charge is usually the 
plea of not guilty. To a charge of felony or treason, there can 
be no special justification by plea. On an indictment for 
murder, for instance, a man cannot plead that it was in his own 
defence against a robber; he must plead not guilty, and give 
this special matter in evidence. For as the facts in treason are 
said to be done preditorie et contra ligeantiw sue debitum, and is 
felony, that the killing was done felonice ; these charges are the 
very gist of the indictment, and must be answered dircctly, by 
the gencral negative; and the jury will take notice of any 
defensive matter, and givo their verdict accordingly, as effectu- 
ally as if it were, or could be, specially pleaded. 

When the prisoner has thus pleaded non culpabilis, the clerk 
of the court, on behalf of the crown, is supposed to reply that 
the prisoner is guilty, and that he is ready to prove him so, 
whereby the crown and the prisoner are at once at 7ssue; for 
by that plea the prisoner, without further form, is deemed to 
put himself upon the country for trial. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF TRIAL AND CONVICTION. 


Tur different kinds of trial recognized by law were formerly 
more numerous than at present, through the superstition of our 
Saxon ancestors; who were extremely addicted to divination, a 
character which Tacitus observes of the ancient Germans. 
They had several methods of purgation, to preserve innocence 
from the danger of false witnesses, in consequence of a notion 
that God would always interpose miraculously to vindicate the 
guiltless. The most ancient of these was that by ordeal: which 
was either the jire-ordeal or the water-ordeul ; both of which were 
abolished under Henry III. Another species of purgation, was 
the trial by the corsned, or morsel of execration; which gradually 
fell into disuse; though the remembrance of it still subsists in 
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certain phrases of abjuration retained among the common 
people. The other species of ordeal, the trial by datiel, was 
introduced by the Normans, and was not formally abolished till 
1818. There remain now only two species of trial, viz., that by 
parliament and that by jury. 


A trial by the peers in the high court of parliament, or in the 
court of the lord high steward, is to be had when a peer is 
indicted for treason, misprision of treason, or felony; for in all 
other criminal prosecutions a peer shall be tried by jury. Of 
this trial, it nced now only be said that, in the method of its 
proceedings, it differs little from the trial by jury, except that 
no speciul verdict can be given; because the lords of parliament 
are supposed to be judges sufficiently competent of the law that 
may arise from the fact; and except also that the peers need not 
all agree in their verdict; but the greatcr number, consisting 
of twelve at the Icast, will conclude and bind the minority. 


The trial by jury, or the country, per patriam, is that trial by 
the peers of every Englishman, which, as the grand bulwark of 
his liberties, is secured to him by the great Charter: nullus liber 
homo capiatur, vel imprisonctur, aut exulet, wut aliquo alio modo 
destruatur, nist per legale gudicium parium suorum, vel per legem 
terre. 

When therefore a prisoncr on his arraignment has pleaded 
not quilty, and for his trial has put himself upon the country, 
which country the jury are, the sheriff of the county must 
return a pancl of jurors, liberos +t legales homines, de vicineto; 
that is, jurors possessed of the requisite qualification, without 
just exception, and of the visne or neighbourhood; which is the 
body of the county where the fact was committed. This, before 
commissioners of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, the sheriff 
does by virtue of a gencral precept directed to him defurchand ; 
and therefore it is there usual to try all felons immediately or 
soon after their arraigument. But the court may always adjourn 
the trial upon such terms as to bail or otherwise as seems meet ; 
and in cases of high treason some delays must take place; in 
order that the prisoner may have a copy of the indictment, and 
of the pancl of jurors, and a list of the witnesses against him, 
the better to prepare him to make his challenges and defence. 


But no person indicted for felony is entitled to copies of the 
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indictment and lists of witnesses and jurors, before the time of 
his trial, Yet any person committed for trial, or admitted to 
bail, may require and is entitled to have copies of the depositions 
on which he has been committed or bailed. And in offences 
not amounting to felony, the defendant is entitled to a copy of 
the indictment. In prosecutions for misdemeanors instituted 
by the attorney-gencral, the court is bound to order a copy of 
the information or indictment to be delivered, after appearance, 
to the party prosecuted, free of expense to him. 


When the case is called on, the jurors are to be sworn, as they 
appear, to the number of twelve, unless they are challenged by 


eithor party. 


Challenges may be made, either on the part of the crown, or 
on that of the prisoner; and either to the whole array, or to 
the separate polls, for the same reasons that they may be made 
in civil causes. For it is here at least as necessary as there, 
that the sheriff be totally indifferent; and that the particular 
jurors should be omni exceptione majores; not liable to objection 
either propter honoris respectum, propter defectum, propter affectum, 
or propter delictum. 


Challenges upon any of these accounts aro styled challenges 
for cause; which may be without stint in both criminal and 
civil trials. Butin criminal cases, or at least in capital ones, 
there is, in favorem vitw, allowed to the prisoner an arbitrary 
and capricious challenge to a certain number of jurors, without 
showing any cause at all; which is called a peremptory challenge: 
@ provision grounded on two reasons. 1. As every onc must be 
sensible what sudden impressions and unaccountable prejudices 
are conceived upon the bare looks and gestures of another, 
and how necessary it is, that a prisoner should have a good 
opinion of his jury, the want of which might totally dis- 
concert him; the Jaw wills not that he should be tried by any 
one man against whom ho has conceived a prejudice. 2. Because 
upon challenges for cause shown, if the reason assigned prove 
insufficient to set aside the juror, perhaps the bare questioning 
his indifference may provoke resentment; to prevent all ill con- 
sequences from which the prisoner is still at liberty, if he 
pleases, peremptorily to set him aside. 

2L2 
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This privilege of peremptory challenges, though granted to 
the prisoner, is denied to the crown, who can challenge no jurors 
without assigning cause; but the crown need not assign cause 
till all the panel is gone through, and unless there cannot be a 
full jury without the person so challenged. And then, and not 
sooner, the counsel for the crown must show cause: otherwise 
the juror shall be sworn.” 

The peremptory challenges of the prisoner must, however, 
have some reasonable boundary; which was by the common 
law thirty-five; that is, one under the number of three full 
juries: the law considering that he who pcremptorily challenged 
a greater number, could have no intention to be tried at all. 
This number has been reduced to twenty, and every peremptory 
challenge beyond it is void, so that the trial then proceeds as if 
no such challenge had been made. 

If, by reason of challenges or the default of the jurors, a suffi- 
cient number cannot be had of the original panel, a tales may be 
awarded, as in civil causes, till the number of twelve is sworn, 
“ well and truly to try, and true delivcrance make, between our 
“ sovercign lady the quecn, and the prisoner whom they have 
“in charge; and a truce verdict to give, according to tho 
* evidence.” 

When the jury is sworn, if it be a cause of any consequence, 
the indictment is usually opened, and the evidence marshalled 
by the counsel for the crown, or prosecution; the prisoner or 
his counsel being permitted to cross-examine the witnesses as in 
civil cases.t 


The doctrine of evidence upon pleas of the crown is, in most 
respects, the same as that upon civil actions. There are, how- 
ever, a few leading points wherein a difference is made between 
civil and criminal evidence. 


* Where there is a challenge for cause, two persons in court, not of 
the jury, are sworn to try whether the juryman challenged will try the 
prisoner indifferently. Evidence is then produced to support the challenge; 
and according to the verdict of the two tryers, the juryman is admitted 
or rejected. A juryman was thus set aside in O’Coigly’s trial for treason, 
because, upon louking at the prisoners, he had uttered the words “damned 
rascals,” 

+ It was only in the reign of William IV., that prisoners charged with 
feluny were permitted the assistance of counsel, it being a settled rule at 
common law that no counsel should be allowed such prisoners, unless some 
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Firstly, in treason, and misprision of treason, two witnesses 
are required to convict. And both witnesses must be to the 
same overt act, or one to one overt act, and the other to another 
overt act, of the same species of treason: no evidence being 
admitted to prove any overt act not laid in the indictment. In 
Sir John Fenwick’s case, in the time of William ITI., where there 
was but one witness, an act of parliament was made to attaint 
him of treason, and he was executed. 


Secondly, it has long been usual in criminal courts to admit an 
accomplice to become a witness, or, as it is termed, queen’s 
evidence, against his fellows; upon an implied confidence, that if 
such accomplice makes a full and complete discovery, without 
prevarication or fraud, he shall not himself be prosecuted. 
Thore is no positive rule for distinguishing between the weight 
to be given to the evidence of accomplices in comparison with 
other witnesses; but juries are always recommended: not to 
convict prisoners on their uncorroborated testimony. 


Thirdly, in criminal proceedings, husbands and wives are not 
admitted to give evidence for or against cach other. Thus the 
wife cannot be called to prove her marriage when the husband 
is indicted for bigamy, so a husband is not admissible to prove 
that his wife and others conspired to procure his marriage with- 
out the consent of his parents. But on this rule a necessary ex- 
ception is engrafted, in those cascs, namely, where a crime has 
been committed by the one against the other. A wife therefore 
is a competent witness to prove a forcible abduction and 
marriage; or an assault upon her by the husband; or that he 
assisted at a rape committed on her person; or in general for 
any offence against her liberty or person. 


Fourthly, the depositions of witnesses duly taken before the 
committing justices arc admissible in evidence on the trial of the 
ac-uscd, if it is proved that the person making such deposition 
is dead, or is so ill as not to be able to travel, and also that the 
deposition was taken in the presence of the accused, and that he 
or his counsel or solicitor had a full opportunity of cross- 
examining the witness. 


point of law arose proper to be debated, when they were entitled to the 
assistance of counsel. It seems difficult to believe that such ever was the 
law. The change was opposed by nearly all the judges. 
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Fifthly, presumptive evidence of felony is to be admitted 
cautiously: for it is better that ten guilty persons escape, 
than that one innocent suffer. Two rules are specially to be 
observed : 1. Never to convict a man for stealing the goods of 
@ person unknown, merely because he will give no account 
how he came by them, unless an actual felony be proved of such 
goods: and, 2. Never to convict any person of murder or man- 
slaughter, till at least the body be found. 


Sicthly, confessions of guilt, as distinguished from ad- 
missions in civil transactions, form a distinct head of evidence 
in criminal trials. The formalities which must be attended 
to, in order to render the statemonts of accused persons made 
before the committing justices admissible in evidence against 
them on the trial, have been mentioned. Other statements 
of the accused, voluntarily made to any person either before or 
after his apprehension, and whether verbal or in writing, may 
be proved against him; but as a rule, oral confessions ought to 
be received with great caution. 


Seventhly, dying declarations are admissible only in the case 
of homicide, where the death of the deceased is the subject of the 
charge, and the circumstances of the death are the subject of the 
dying declaration. Such declarations made in extremity, when 
the party is at the point of death and every hope of this world 
gone, when every motive to falsehood is silenced, and the mind 
is induced by the most powerful considerations to speak the 
truth, may, although made in the absence of the accused, 
be allowed the weight of testimony given on oath in his presence. 
It is essential to their admissibility, firstly, that at the time they 
were made the declarant should have been in actual danger of 
death ; secondly, that he should then have had a full apprehension 
of his danger: and thirdly, that death should have ensued. 


Eighthly, children of tender age may give evidence, not on 
oath, in charges of offences against their persons. 

Ninthly, the defendants charged with offences against females 
may give their own evidence on oath, and be subject to cross- 
examination like any other witness. 


Lastly, the defendant in criminal cases is allowed to call 
witnesses to prove that he has previously borne a general good 
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character—for honesty, if the charge be one involving larceny, 
embezzlement, or fraud, or for peaceable demeanor, if it include an 
accusation of personal violence. Such testimony is important, as 
leading to the inference that a man of those previous habits 
would refrain from any such violation of the law. But it is, 
from its very nature, evidence to which the jury ought only to 
attach weight, when that adduced for the prosecution is not of 
a decisive character; for the crown cannot contradict it by affir- 
mative proof of particular immoral acts (although it may prove 
& previous conviction), but only by calling witnesses to give a 
general bad character. 


It occasionally happens during the trial, and more particularly 
at the close of the case for the prosecution, that objections are 
taken on behalf of the prisoner, that the facts proved do not 
amount to the offence charged; or that the evidence in support 
of the indictment does not justify a conviction. At an earlicr 
stage of the case, objections are not unfrequently offered to tho 
admissibility or to the rejection of evidence; any one of which 
may give rise to questions too difficult for the immediate deter- 
mination of the court. If so, the question may be reserved for 
the consideration of the judges of the High Court, who are re- 
quired to hold a Court for the consideration of crown cuses reserved, 
and in open court to deliver their judgment, reversing, affirming, 
or amending that already given, or where the conviction is 
affirmed and no judgment has been already given, directing 
when and where it shall be given. The reservation of a question 
in this way does not interfero with the course of the trial, for it 
is only in the event of a conviction that it becomes necessary. 
Nor does it clash with the corrective jurisdiction of the courts 
of appeal; for the judges who determine these reserved questions 
merely assist with their opinion the determination of the court 
below, in whose discretion is vested the reservation of the ques- 
tion, and to which the judgment, if the conviction be affirmed, 
is wholly left. 


When the evidence for the prosecution is closed, the counsel 
for the crown, in the event of the prisoner expressing his inten- 
tion to adduce evidence, is at liberty to address the jury. The 
case for the defence is then opened, and the evidence adduced, 
the counsel for the prisoner recapitulating its effect to the jury 
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at the close; and the counsel for the crown then replies. If the 
prisoner does not intend to adduce evidence, his counsel is 
heard immediately on the close of the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion; the counsel for the crown not replying, unless the attorney 
or solicitor-gencral himself conducts the prosecution. The 
judge next sums up the whole to the jury; who ought not 
then to be discharged, till they have given in their verdict; but 
are to consider of it, and deliver it in, with the same forms, as 
upon civil causes: only they cannot, in a criminal case which 
touches life or member, give a privy verdict. And such verdict 
may be either general, guilty, or not guilty; or speczal, setting 
forth all the circumstances of the case, and praying the judg- 
ment of the court, whether, for instance, on the facts stated, 
it be murder, manslaughter, or no crime at all. This is where 
they doubt the matter of the law, and therefore choose to leave 
it to the determination of the court; though they have an 
unquestionable right of determining upon all the circumstances, 
and finding a gencral verdict, if they think proper so to hazard 
a breach of their oaths. 


If the jury find the prisoner not guilty, he is then for ever 
quit and discharged of the accusation. And upon such his 
acquittal, or discharge for want of prosecution, he shall be 
immediately set at large. But if the jury find him guilty, he is 
then convicted of the crime whereof he stands indicted. Which 
conviction, therefore, may accrue in two ways; either by his 
confessing the offenco and pleading guilty, or by his being found 
so by the verdict of his country. 


If a prisoner, charged with a felony not punishable with 
death, has been before convicted of felony, the indictment 
generally charges him with having committed the offence after 
having been previously convicted of felony; the legislature having, 
in order to secure the more exemplary punishment of such 
offenders, conferred powers on the courts to pass a sentence of 
greator severity than that which may be imposed for the single 
offence. But although a prisoner is so charged, the jury are 
only directed to inquire whether he is guilty or not guilty of 
the particular crime alleged; and it is only when they have 
found the’ prisoner guilty of the subsequent offence, that they 
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are then, if the prisoner disputes it, further informed of, or 
charged to inquire concerning the previous conviction. 


When the offender is convicted, there are two collateral 
circumstances that immediately arise, the first rclating to the 
costs of the prosecution ; the second, in cases of larceny, to the 
restitution of the stolen property. 


1. On a conviction, or even upon an acquittal where there 
was a reasonable ground to prosecute for any larceny or other 
felony, the reasonable expenses of the prosecutor and witnesses 
are allowed. These include the expenses incurred in their 
attendance before the magistrate; which latter may be allowed 
even if no bill of indictment be preferred. The same rule 
prevails in prosecutions for those misdemeanors which partake 
of the nature of crimes, 


No costs or expenses were allowed to an accused or his 
witnesses out of the public purse, until quite recently; not- 
withstanding repcated complaints by prisoners, that they were 
unablo by reason of poverty to call witnesses on their behalf. 
This injustice has now been remedied. In all cases where the 
accused calls witnesses before the magistrate and their evidence 
is reduced to writing, and made part of the depositions, and 
they are bound by recognizance to appear at the trial, anc. do 
s0 appear, the court has the same power to order payment to 
them for their expcuses and loss of time as in the case of 
witnesses for the prosccution. 


2. By the common law there was no restitution of goods upon 
an indictment, because it is at the suit of the crown only; 
and therefore it was provided by a statute of Henry VIII. 
which has been extended by a modern statute, that if any person 
was convicted of larceny, by the evidence of the party robbed, 
he should have full restitution of his money, goods, and chattels ; 
or the value of them out of the offender’s goods, if he had any. 
Upon which it is held that upon indictments of larceny, a 
writ of restitution reaches the goods so stolen, notwith- 
standing the property of them is endeavoured to be altered 
by sale in market overt. And though this may seem somewhat 
hard upon the buyer, yct the rulo of law is, that spoliatus debet, 
ante omnia restitut ; especially when he has used all the diligence 
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in his power to convict the felon. ‘The case being reduced to 
this hard necessity, that either the owner or the buyer must 
suffer, tho law prefers the right of the owner, who has done a 
meritorious act by pursuing a felon to punishment, to the right 
of the buyer, whose merit is only negative, that he has been 
guilty of no unfair transaction. And it is therefore usual for the 
court, upon the conviction of the offender, to order the immediate 
‘restitution of the stolen property to the prosecutor. But such 
restitution cannot be directed in the case of any valuable security 
bond fide paid or discharged by any person liable to the payment 
thereof, or of any negotiable instrument bond fide taken for a 
valuable consideration, without any reasonable cause to suspect 
that the same has been stolen. Without any writ of restitution, 
however, the party whose property has been stolen may peace- 
ably retake his goods, wherever he happens to find them; or may 
bring an action and recover satisfaction in damages. But such 
action lies not before prosecution; for so felonies would be 
made up and healed; and also recaption is unlawful, if it be 
done with intention to smother or compound the larceny; it 
then becoming the offence of theftbote, mentioned in a former 
chapter. The hardship on the innocent buyer may be mitigated 
in cases where the convict is possessed of means, by the power 
conferred on the court of ordering a sum not exceeding 1007. to be 
paid as compensation to any person who has suffered loss through 
the felony. 


It is not uncommon, when a person is convicted of a misde- 
meanor immediately affecting the individual, as a battery, im- 
prisonment, or the like, for the court to permit the defendant 
to speak with the prosecutor, before any judgment is pronounced ; 
and if the prosecutor declares himsclf satisfied, to inflict but 
a trivial punishment, This is done to reimburse the prosecutor 
his expenses, and make him some private amends, without the 
trouble and circuity of a civil action. But it is a dangerous 
practice. For even a forgiveness, by tho party injured, ought 
not in true policy to intercept the stroke of justice. ‘“ This,” 
says the Marquis Beccaria, who pleads with equal strength for 
the certainty as for the lenity of punishment, “may be an act of 
“‘ good-nature and humanity, but it is contrary to the good of 
“the public; for, although a private citizen may dispense with 
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“ gatisfaction for his private injury, he cannot remove the 
“necessity of public example. The right of punishing belongs 
“not to any one individual in particular, hut to the society in 
** general, or the sovereign who represents that society: and a 
‘‘man may renounce his own portion of this right, but he 
“ cannot give up that of others.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
OF JUDGMENT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


WHEN, upon a charge of felony, the jury have brought in their 
verdict of guilty, in the presence of the prisoner, he is either 
immediately, or at a convenient time soon after, asked by the 
court, if he has anything to offer why judgment should not be 
awarded against him. Whore the defendant has been found 
guilty of a misdemeunor, the trial of which may, and sometimes 
does, happen in his absence, after he has once appeared, a capias 
may be awarded to bring him in to receive judgment; and if he 
absconds, he may be prosecuted to outlawry; or if he is under 
recognizances to appear, and makes default, the recognizances 
may be estreated, and a warrant issued for his apprehension. 

But where the defendant appears in person, he may at this 
period, as well as at his arraignment, offer any exceptions to the 
indictment, in arrest or stay of judgment. And if his objection 
be valid; if, for instance, he has been found guilty of what does 
not constitute an offence in point of law, the judgment will be 
arrested, and the whole proceedings be set aside. A pardon 
also may be pleaded in arrest of judgment. 

if these resources fail, the court must pronounce that judgment 
which the law has annexed to the crime. Of these some are 
capital, and consist in being hanged by the neck till dead. 
Other circumstances of terror, pain, or disgrace, were formerly 
superadded, as in high treason, being drawn to the place of 
execution, beheaded and quartered. In treason and murder, 
burial within the precincts of the prison is part of the sentence. 
Some punishments consist in loss of liberty, by perpetual or 
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temporal penal servitude or imprisonment; and some induce & 
disability of holding offices or employments. Thus any person 
convicted of treason or felony and sentenced to death, penal servi- 
tude, or an imprisonment, with hard labour, exceeding twelve 
months, thereby forfeits any military, naval, or civil office he 
holds under the crown, or any other public employment he had, 
or any ecclesiastical benefice, or any office or emolument in any 
university or college which he holds, or any pension or super- 
annuation allowance he is entitled to, unless he receives a free 
pardon within two months of his conviction, or beforo the 
vacancy, if it be an office, is filled up. Te remains, until he 
shall have suffered his punishment or been pardoned, incapable 
of holding any public office or benefice, or of exercising any 
parliamentary or municipal suffrage. Some punishments are 
pecuniary, viz., fines; and others consist principally in their 
_ignominy, though most of them are mixed with some degree of 
corporal pain ; such as whipping and hard labour. The latter for 
almost all offences now accompanies a sentence of imprisonment. 
Solitary confinement may be ordered in most felonies, and in some 
aggravated misdemeanors; but can in no case exceed one month 
at a time, or three months in the space of one year. Flogging 
may be ordered in cases of robbery with violence. 

In cases in which a criminal has been previously convicted 
of a similar offence, the punishment is usually more severe; 
and in all cases in which a criminal is twice convicted, though 
it may be of different crimes, he may be subjected to the super- 
vision of the police, for a period not exceeding seven years. 
This compels him to notify his residence, and every change of 
residence, to the police, and to report himself every month, 
otherwise he may be taken up, and imprisoned for a year. 

There were formerly some offences which involved mutilation 
or branding, but all these are now unknown to the law. The 
pillory has long ceased to be a punishment, fine and imprison- 
ment, or both, having been substituted for it in cases where it 
was the only punishment to be inflicted. The stocks and 
ducking-stool have long been disused; the whole tendency of 
modern legislation being to obtain, if possible, the reformation 
of the offender. 

With this view the Courts are authorized to release persons, 
not previously convicted, on their own recognizances, where the 
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offence is trivial, or committed in extenuating circumstances, or 
the offender is young and has hitherto been well conducted. 
In these cases he is upon probation and may be brought up for 
judgment afterwards if he fails to comply with the conditions of 
his release. 

Reformatory Schools have also been established; to which 
juvenile offenders, that is, prisoners under sixteen years of age, 
may be sent for a period of years, their parents, if able, being 
obliged to contribute to their support. The managers of 
these institutions have power to grant licences permitting the 
offender to live with a respectable person, and afterwards to 
apprentice him to some trade or calling or service, so as to cn- 
able him to become a useful member of society; benefits which 
he may forfeit by a disregard of the regulations of tle school. 


It is a special feature of the law of England, that the species, 
though not always the quantity or degrce, of punishment is 
ascertained for every offence. If judgments were to be the 
private opinions of the judge, men would be slaves to the 
magistrates. Where an established penalty is annexed to crime 
the criminal may read its certain consequence in that law, 
which ought to bo the unvaried rule, as it is the inflexible 
judge, of his actions. The discretionary fines and discretionary 
length of imprisonment, which may be imposed, may seem an 
exception to this rule. But the discretion of the court is regue 
lated by law. The Bill of Rights expressly declares that ex- 
cessive fines ought not to be imposed, nor crucl and unusual 
punishments inflicted. The same statute adds that all grants 
and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons before 
conviction, arc illegal and void. And the rcasonablencss of fines 
in criminal cases is also regulated by Mayna Charta, c. 14, 
that “no man shall have a larger amercement imposed upon 
“ him than his circumstances or personal estate will bear; saving 
* to the landholder his contencment, or land; to the trader his 
* merchandize; and to the countryman his wainage, or team 
“and instruments of husbandry.” 


Formerly, when sentence of death was pronounced, the cri- 
minal was said to be atiainted, attinctus, stained, or blackened; 
he was no longer of any credit; he could not be a witness; 
neither was he capable of performing the functions of another 
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man: for he was dead in law. And the consequences of this 
attainder were forfeiture and corruption of blood. 


Forfeiture was twofold; of real and personal estates. 


As to real estates, by attainder in high treason a man forfeited 
to the crown all his lands and tenements of inheritance, and all 
his rights of entry; and also the profits of all lands and tene- 
ments, which he had for life or years. This forfeiture related 
backwards to the time of the treason committed : so as to avoid 
all intermediate sales and incumbrances, but not those before 
the fact; and was founded in this considcration, that he who 
had violated tho fundamental principles of government, had 
abandoned his connections with socicty ; and had no longer any 
right to those advantages which before belonged to him purely 
as a member of the community : among which sociul advantages, 
the right of transferring or transmitting property to others is 
one of the chief. 

By attainder for fe/ony, the offender forfeited the profits of all 
estates of freehold during life; and by attainder for murder he 
forfeited after his death all his lands and tenements in feo 
simple, but not those in tail, to the crown, for a very short 
period of time: say for a year and a day, during which time 
the crown might commit thercin what waste he pleases; which 
was therefore called the king’s year, duy, and waste. 

This forfeiture tor felony arose upon attaindcr; and, therefore, 
a felo de se forfcited no lands of inhcritance or freehold, for he 
never was attainted. It likewise related back to the time of 
tho offence committed ; so as to avoid all intermediate charges 
and conveyances. 


As to personal cstates; a forfeiture accrued in every one of 
the higher kinds of offence: in treason or misprision thereof, 
felonies of all sorts, self-murder or felony de se, larceny, and the 
offence of striking, &c., in Wéstminster Hall; and the property 
vested in the crown without office found. 


The other consequence of attainder was the corruption of blood, 
both upwards and downwards; so that an attainted person 
could neither inherit Jands from his ancestors, nor retain those 
he was already in possession of, nor transmit them by descent 
to any heir; but the same escheated to the lord of the fee, 
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subject to the sovereign’s superior right of forfeiture: and the 
person attainted obstructed all descents to his posterity, where- 
ever they were obliged to derive a title through him to a remoter 
ancestor. This was one of those notions adopted from the 
feudal constitutions, at the time of the Norman Conquest; as 
appears from its being unknown in those tenures which are 
indisputably Saxon. When almost every other oppressive mark 
of feudal tenure had bcen happily worn away, it was high time 
that this «corruption of blood, with all its connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of inherit- 
ance even to the twentieth generation, should likewise be abol- 
ished. Nevertheless, it was only in the reign of William IY. 
that this object was effected ; so that the attainder of any ancestor 
no longer prevents any person from inheriting, who would other- 
wise have been capable of doing so. 

This modification of the law has been followed by still more 
extensive changes, whereby the law of forfeiture has been 
altogether superseded by more lenient and merciful provisions ; 
attainder, corruption of blood, forfeiture, and escheat in cases 
of treason or felony have been entirely abolished, and the crown 
enabled to appoint an administrator of the convict’s property, 
who may deal with it by leaso, sale, mortgage, or transfer 
during the time he is undergoing his sentence, pay his debts 
and liabilities, compensate persons who have sustained injury 
by his crime, and make allowances to his family and relatives 
dependent on him for support. Upon his death, bankruptcy, or 
having undergone his punishment or received a pardon, his 
property is to revert to him or his representatives, or other 
person entitled. 

The forfeiture consequent on oullawry still remains, for an 
offender cannot be allowed to set the laws of his country at 
defiance, and yct remain in the enjoyment of the property which 
tLose laws give hin. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
OF REVERSAL OF JUDGMENT, REPRIEVE AND PARDON. 


| Joupemenrs may be set aside; either, 1. By falsifying or reversing 
the judgment; 2. By reprieve; 3. By pardon. 


1. A judgment may be reversed, cithor without or by a writ of 
error. It may be reversed or avoided without a writ of error, for 
matters foreign to or dehors the record, that is, not apparent 
upon the faco of it; so that they cannot be assigned for error. 
Thus, if judgment be given by persons who had no good com- 
mission to procecd against the person condemned, it is void; 
and may he falsified by showing the special matter without writ 
of error. As, where a commission issues to A and B, and twelve 
others, or any two of them, of which A or B shall be one, fo 
take and try indictments; and any of the other twelve proceed 
without the interposition or presence of either A or B; in this 
case all procecdings and judgments are void for want of 
authority in the commissioners, and may be falsified upon bare 
inspection without a writ of error. 


Judgment may be reversed by writ of error: which lies from 
all inferior criminal jurisdictions to the Queen’s Bench division ; 
thence to the Court of Appeal; from which there is a further 
appeal to the House of Lords. Error may be brought for mis- 
takes in the indictment, as when the offence is improperly or 
insufficiently described therein, or in the judgment or other 
parts of the record ; as where a man is found guilty of perjury and 
receives the judgment of felony. Writs of error, to reverse 
judgments in cases of misdemanor, arc not allowed of course, 
but on probable cause shown to the attorney-general; and then 
they are understood to be grantable of common right, ex debito 
justitie, But writs of error to reverse judgments in cases of 
felony are only allowed ex gratid; and not without express 
warrant under the royal sign manual, or at least by the consent 
of the attorney-general. 

The effect of reversing an outlawry, is that the party is in the 
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same plight as if he had appeared; and, if it be before plea 
pleaded, he shall be put to plead; if after conviction, he shall 
receive sentence. But when judgment pronounced upon con- 
viction, is reversed, all former procecdings arc absolutely set 
aside; and tho party stands as if he had never been at all 
accused. He still remains liable to another prosecution for the 
same offence; for the first being erroneous, he never was in 
jeopardy thereby. 


2. The oxecution of the judgment may be avoided by a re- 
pricve, which from reprendre, to take back, is the withdrawing of a 
sentence for an interval of tinie; whereby its exccution is sus- 
pended. This may be, first, ec urbitrio judicis; cither before or 
after judgment; as, where the judge is not satisfiod with the 
verdict, or the evidence is suspicious, or the indictment is 
insufficient; or somctimes if it be a small felony, or any favour- 
able circumstances appear in the criminal’s character, in order 
to give time to apply for a pardon. Or, sccondly, ex mund ito 
regis, from the mere pleasure of the crown; which is the mode in 
which repricves are generally granted, through the intervention 
of one of the secretaries of stato. 


Reprieves may also be ex necessitate legis: as, where a woman 
is capitally convicted, and pleads pregnancy ; though this is no 
cause to stay the judgment, yet it is to respite the exccution till 
she be delivered. In case this plea be made in stay of execution, 
the judge must direct a jury of twelve matrons to inquire into the 
fact; and if they bring in their verdict quick with child, execution 
shall be stayed gencrally till either sho is delivered, or proves 
by the course of nature not to have been with child at all. 


Another cause of regular reprieve is, if the offender become 
non compos between the judgment and the award of execution ; 
for though a man be compos when he commits a capital crime, yet if 
he becomes non compos after, he shall not be indicted; if after 
indictment, he shall not be convicted; if aftcr conviction, he 
shall not receive judgment; if after judgment, he shall not be 
ordered for execution ; for the law knows not but he might have 
offered some reason, if in his senses, to have stayed these respec- 
tive procecdings. It is therefore an invariable rule, when any 
time intervencs between the conviction and the award of execu- 
tion, to demand of the prisoncr what he has to allege, why 
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execution should not be awarded against him; and if he appears 
to be insane, the judge in his discretion may and ought to 
reprieve him. 


3. The last resort is a pardon. Law cannot be framed on 
principles of compassion to guilt; yet justice is bound to be 
administered in mercy. And the crown, therefore, may pardon 
directly all offences that arc merely against itself or the public. 
Against the crown or the public, be it observed, because, 1. The 
committing any man to prison out of the realm is, by the //abeas 
Corpus Act, a premunire and unpardonable. 2. The crown cannot 
pardon where private justice is principally concerned in the pro- 
secution; therefore the crown cannot pardon a common nuisance, 
while it remains unredressed, or so as to prevent an abatement 
of it, though the fine may afterwards be remitted. Neither can 
the crown pardon an offence against a popular or penal statute, 
after information brought: for thereby the informer has acquired 
a private property in the penalty; but here also the crown can 
remit the penalty, and thereby deprive the informer of the pro- 
ceods of his judgment. 

There is also, as has been pointed out, a restriction on the 
prerogative of pardoning in the case of parliamentary impeach- 
ments; viz., that the royal pardon cannot be pleaded to any 
such impeachment, so as to stop the prosecution of great 
offenders. After the impeachment has been determined the 
royal grace is not further restrained: for, after the attainder of 
the rebel lords in 1715, three of them were from time to time 
reprieved, and at length received a pardon. 


A pardon must, formerly, have been issued under the great 
seal; but it is now granted by warrant under the sign manual, 
countersigued by one of the secretaries of state. It may be 
absolute or conditional: that is, the sovereign may annex to his 
bounty a condition either precedent or subsequent, on the 
performance whereof the validity of the pardon will depend: 
and this by the common law. When granted, it may be pleaded, 
as has been pointed out, upon arraignment, or in arrest of 
judgment, or finally in bar of execution, as the circumstances 
roquire. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
OF EXECUTION. 


Execution is the completion of human punishment. In all 
cases not capital, the custody of prisoners under sentence is now 
in the gaolcr, who is for this purpose the officer of the Govern- 
ment and under its direction and control. In capital cases, 
executions must be performed by the sheriff or his deputy. 
His warrant was anciently by precept under the hand and seal 
of the judge, as it still would be in the court of the lord high 
steward, in the exccution of a pecr, though in the court of the 
peers in parliament, it is done by writ from the crown. It is 
now the usage for the judge to sign the calendar, or list of all 
the prisoners’ names, with their separate judgments in the 
margin, a copy of which is left with the sheriff. For a capital 
felony, the verdict of death is written opposite to the prisoner’s 
name; and this is the only warrant that the sheriff has for so 
material an act as taking away the life of another. 

The sheriff is to do execution within a convenient time; the 
time being by law no part of the judgment. The place of exe- 
¢cution is within the walls of the prison in which the criminal 
is confined. 

The sheriff cannot alter the manner of the execution by 
substituting one death for another, without being guilty of 
felony himself. Even the crown could not change the punish- 
ment of the law, by altering hanging into beheading; though 
when beheading was part of the sentence, the king might 
remit the rest. 

When Lord Strafford was executed in the reign of Charles 
II., the sheriffs of London, having received the King’s writ 
for beheading him, petitioned the House of Lords for a com- 
mand from their Lordships how the said judgment should 
be executed; for, he being prosccuted by impeachment, they 
professed to entertain a notion which is said to have been 
countenanced by Lord Russel, that the King could not pardon 
any part of the sentence. The lords resolved that the scruples 
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of the sheriffs were unnecessary, and declared that the King’s 
writ ought to be obeyed. Disappointed of raising a flame in 
that assembly, they immediately signified to the House of 
Commons by one of the members, that they were not satisfied 
as to the power of the said writ. That house took two days to 
consider of it; and then sullenly resolved that the house was 
content that the sheriffs do execute Lord Strafford by severing his 
head from his body. It is related, that whon afterwards the said 
Lord Russel was condemned for high treason upon indictment, the 
King, while he remitted the ignominious part of the sentence, 
observed, “that his lordship would now find he was possessed of 
“that prerogative which in the case of Lord Strafford he had 
“denicd him.” One can hardly determine which most to dis- 
approvo of, the indecent and sanguinary zeal of the subject, or 
the cool and crucl sarcasm of the sovereign. 

To conclude: it is clear that if, upon judgment to be hanged 
by the neck till he is dead, the criminal be not thoroughly 
killed, but revives, the sheriff must hang him again. For the 
former hanging was no execution of the sentence; and if a falso 
tenderness were to be indulged in such cases, a multitude of 
collusions might ensuc. 


This is tho dast stage of criminal procecdings, or execution, the 
end and completion of human punishment, which was the sixth 
and last head to be considered under the division of public wrongs, 
the fourth and last object of the laws of England. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


In the following chapter an attempt is to be made to mark out 
some outlines of English juridical history, by a chronological 
review of the state of the laws, and their successive mutations 
at different periods of time. And the several periods, under 
which this subject may be best considered, seem to be the follow- 
ing six: 1. From the earliest times to the Norman Conquest 
2. From the Norman Conquest to the reign of Edward I.; 8 
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From thence to the Reformation; 4. From the Reformation to 
the Restoration; 5. From thence to the Revolution in 1688; 
6. From the Revolution to the present time. 

1. With regard to the ancient Britons, the aborigines of this 
island, so little has been handed down concerning them with 
any tolerable certainty, that any inquiries here must needs be 
very defective. However, from Czesar’s account of the tenets of 
the ancient Druids in Gaul, in whom centred all the learning 
of these westcrn parts, and who were, as he says, sent over to 
Britain to bo instructed, a few points may be collected, which 
bear a great affinity and resemblance to some of the modern 
doctrines of the law. Particularly, the very notion itself of an 
oral unwritten law, delivered down from age to age, by custom 
and tradition merely, seems dcrived from the practice of the 
Druids, who never committed any of their instructions to writ- 
ing; possibly for want of letters; since it is remarkable that in 
all the antiquities, unquestionably British, which modern in- 
dustry has discovered, there is not in any of them the least 
trace of any charactcr or letter to be found. The partible 
quality of lands by the custom of gavelkind is undoubtedly of 
British origin. So likewise is the ancient division of the goods 
of an intestate between his widow and childron, or ne.t of 
kin; and so is an instance of a slighter nature of a custom 
continucd long after Cecsar’s time, that of burning a woman 
guilty of the crime of petit treason by killing her husband. 

The great variety of nations that successively broke in upon 
the British inhabitants, the Romans, the Picts, and, after them, 
the Saxons and Danes, must have caused great confusion and 
uncertainty in the laws of the kingdom; as they were very soon 
incorporated and blendcd together, and therefore it may be 
supposed mutually communicated to each other their respective 
u.ages, in regard to the rights of property and the punishment 
of crimes. So that it is next to impossible to trace out, with 
accuracy, when the several mutations of the common law were 
made, or what was the origin of the several customs at present 
used. It can seldom be said that tis custom was derived from 
the Britons; that was left behind by the Romans; this was a 
necessary precaution against the Picts; that was introduced by 
the Saxons, discontinued by the Danes, but afterwards restored 
by the Normans. 
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Wherever this can be done, it is matter of great curiosity and 
some use; but this can very rarely be the case; not only from 
the reason above mentioned, but also from many others. Firstly, 
from the nature of traditional laws in general; which, boing 
accommodated to the exigencies of the times, suffer by degrees 
insensible variations in practice: so that, though upon com- 
. parison the alteration of the law from what it was five hundred 
years ago may be plainly discerned, yet it is difficult to define the 
precise period in which that alteration accrued. Secondly, this 
becomes impracticable from the antiquity of the kingdom and its 
government; which alone, though it had been disturbed by no 
foreign invasions, would make it impossible to scarch out the 
origin of its laws. Thirdly, this uncertainty of the origin of 
particular customs must also in part have arisen from the means 
whereby Christianity was propagated in this island; viz., by 
learned foreigners brought over from Rome and other countries, 
who undoubtedly carried with them many of their own national 
customs, and probably prevailed upon the state to abrogate such 
usages as were inconsistent with religion, and to introduce 
many others that were more conformable thereto. And this 
perhaps may have partly bcen tho cause of the existence of some 
rules not only of the Mosaic, but also of the imperial and ponti- 
fical constitutions, blended and adopted into the laws of 
England. 

A farther reason may also be given for the great variety, and 
of course the uncertain origin, of some ancient customs; even 
after the Saxon government was firmly established in this 
island; viz., the subdivision of the kingdom into a heptarchy, 
consisting of seven independent kingdoms, peopled and governed 
by different raccs. This must necessarily have created an 
infinite diversity of laws; even though all thoso colonies of 
Jutes, Angles, Anglo-Saxons, and the like, originally sprung 
from the same mother-country, the great northern hive, which 
poured forth its warlike progeny and swarmed all over Europe 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. This multiplicity of.laws 
will necessarily be the case in some degree, where any kingdom 
is cantoned out into provincial establishments, and not under 
one common dispensation of laws, though under the same 
sovereign powcr. Much more will it happen, where seven 
unconnected states are to form their own constitution and 
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superstructure of government, though they all begin to build 
upon the same or similar foundations. 

When, therefore, the West Saxons had swallowed up all the 
rest, and Alfred succeeded to the monarchy of England, whereof 
his grandfather Egbert was the founder, his mighty genius 
prompted him to undertake a great and necessary work, which 
he is said to have executed in as masterly a manner: no less 
than to new model the Constitution; to rebuild it on a plan 
that should endure for ages; and out of its old discordant 
materials, which were heaped upon each other in rude irregu- 
larity, to form one uniform and well-connected whole. This he 
effected by reducing the whole kingdom under one regular and 
gradual subordination or government, wherein each man was 
answerable to his immediate superior for his own conduct, and 
that of his nearest neighbours; for to him is owing that master- 
piece of judicial polity, the subdivision of England into tithings 
and hundreds, if not into counties; all under the influence and 
administration of onc supreme magistrate, the king; in whom, 
as in a general reservoir, all the executive authority of the law 
was lodged, and from whom justice was dispersed to every part 
of the nation by distinct, yet communicating, ducts and channels; 
which wise institution has now been preserved for upwards of 
a thousand years. He also, like another Theodosius, col'ccted, 
it is said, the various customs that he found dispersed in the 
kingdom, and digested them into one uniform system or code of 
laws, in his Dom-boc, or liber judicialis, This he compiled for 
the use of the court-baron, hundred, and county-court, the court 
leet, and sheriffs tourn; tribunals which he established for the 
trial of all causes, civil and criminal, in the very districts 
wherein the complaint arose: all of them subject, however, to 
be controlled, and kept within the bounds of the universal or 
common law by the king’s own courts; which were then itinerant, 
being kept in the king’s palace, and removing with his household 
in those royal progresses, which he continually made from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 

The Danish invasion, which introduced new customs, was a 
severe blow to this noble fabric: but a plan so excellently con- 
certed could never be long thrown aside. So that, upon the 
expulsion of these intruders, the English returned to their 
ancient law; retaining, however, some few of the customs of 
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their late visitants; which went under the name of Dane-Lage ; 
as the code compiled by Alfred was called the West-Saxon-Lage ; 
and the local constitutions of the anciont kingdom of Mercia, 
which obtained in the counties nearest to Walcs, and were 
called the Mercen-Lage. And these three laws were, about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, in use in different counties 
of the realm: the provincial polity of counties, and their sub- 
divisions, having never been altered or discontinued through all 
the shocks and mutations of government, from the time of its 
first institution ; though the laws and customs therein used have 
often suffered considerable changes. 

For Edgar, observing the ill effects of three distinct bodies of 
laws prevailing at once in separate purts of his dominions, pro- 
jected and begun what his grandson the Confessor afterwards 
completed, viz., one uniform digest to be observed throughout 
the whole kingdom; being probably no more than a revival of 
Alfred’s codec, with some improvements suggested by necessity 
and experience; particularly the incorporating some of the 
Mercian customs, and also such of the Danish as were approved 
into the W’est-Saron-Lage, which was still the ground-work of 
the whole. And this appcars to be the most plausible conjecture 
of the origin of that admirable system of maxims and unwritten 
customs, which is now known by the name of the common law, 
as extending its authority universally over all the realm. 

Among the most remarkable of the Saxon laws may be 
reckoned, 1. The constitution of general assemblies of the 
principal and wisest men in the nation: the witena-gemot, or 
commune consilium of the ancient Germans, which was not yet 
reduced to the forms aud distinctions of the modern parliament ; 
without whose concurrence, however, no new law could be made, 
or old one altered. 2. The election of their magistrates by the 
people; originally even that of their kings, till experience evinced 
the convenience aud necessity of establishing a hereditary suc- 
cession to the crown. But that of all subordinate magistrates, 
their military officers, their sheriffs, the conscrvators of the peace, 
their coroners, their portreeves (since changed into mayors and 
bailiffs), and even their tythingmen and borsholders at the leet, 
continued, some till the Norman Conquest, others for two 
centuries after, and some remain to this day. 3. The descent of 
the crown, when once a royal family was established, upon 
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nearly the same hereditary principles upon which it has ever 
since continued; only that, perhaps, in case of a minority, the 
next of kin of full ago would ascend the throne as king, and not 
as protector: though, after his death, the crown immediately 
reverted back to the heir. 4. The great paucity of capital 
punishments for the first offence, even the most notorious 
offenders being allowed to commute it for a fine or ‘reregild, or, 
in default of payment, perpetual bondage. 5. The prevalence 
of certain customs, as heriots and military services in proportion 
to every man’s land, which resembled the feudal constitution ; 
but yet were exempt from its hardships: and which may be 
well enough accounted for, by supposing them to be brought 
from the continent by the first Saxon invaders, in the primitive 
moderation and simplicity of the feudal law; before it got into 
the hands of the Norman jurists, who extracted the most slavish 
doctrincs and oppressive consequeuces out of what was originally 
a law of liberty. 6. That their estates were liable to fevfeiture 
for treason, but that the doctrine of eschcats and corruption of 
blood for felony, or any othcr cause, was utterly unknown 
amongst them. 7. The descent of their lands to all the males 
equally, without any right of primogeniture; a custom which 
obtained among the Britons, was agreeable to the Roman law, 
and contmued among the Saxons till the Norman Conquest. 8. 
The courts of justice consisted principally of the county courts, 
and in cases of weight or nicety the king’s court held before 
himself in person, at the time of his parliaments; which were 
usually holden in different places, accordingly as he kept the 
‘three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, aud Whitsuntide. 
These county courts, however, differed from the modern ones, 
in that the ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction were blended 
together, the bishop and the caldorman or sheriff, sitting in the 
same county court; and also that the decisions and proceedings 
therein were much moro simplo and unembarrassed; an ad- 
vantage which will always attend the infancy of any laws, but 
wear off as they gradually advance to antiquity. 9. Trials 
among a people who had a very strong tincture of superstition, 
were permitted to be by ordeal, by the corsncd or morsel of 
execration, or by wager of law with compurgators, if the party 
chose it; but frequently they were also by jury. Whether or 
not their juries consisted precisely of twelve men, or were bound 
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to strict unanimity, yet the general constitution of this most 
important guardian both of public and private liberty is due to 
the Saxons. Thus stood the gencral frame of legal polity at 
the time of the Norman invasion. 


II. This remarkable event wrought as great an alteration in 
the laws as it did in the ancient line of kings: and though the 
- alteration of the former was effected rather by the consent of 
the people than by any right of conquest, yct that consent seems 
to have been partly cxtorted by fear, and partly given without 
any apprehension of the consequences which afterwards ensued. 


1. Among the first of these altcrations was tho separation of 
the ecclesiastical courts from the civil: effected in order to 
ingratiate the new king with the clergy, who for some time 
before had been endeavouring all over Europe to exempt them- 
selves from the secular power ; and whose demands the Conqueror, 
like a politic prince, thought it prudent to comply with, by 
reason that their reputed sanctity had a great influence over the 
minds of the people; and because all the little learning of the 
times was engrossed into their hands, which made them necessary 
men, aud by all means to be gained over to his interests. And 
this was the more easily effected, because the diyposal of all the 
episcopal sees being then with the king, he had taken care to 
fill them with Italian and Norman prelates. 


2. Another violent alteration of the English constitution con- 
sisted in the depopulation of whole countrics for the purpose of 
royal diversion; and subjecting both them and all the ancient 
forests of the kingdom to the unreasonable severities of forest 
laws imported from the continent, whereby the slaughter of a 
beast was made almost as penal as the death of a man. In the 
Saxon times, though no man was allowed to kill or chase 
the king’s deer, yet he might start any game, pursue, and kill 
it upon his own estate. But these new laws vested tho sole 
property of all game in the king alone; and no man was entitled 
to disturb any fowl of the air, or any beast of the ficld, of such 
kinds as were specially reserved for tho amusement of the 
sovercign, without express licence from the king, by a grant of 
a chase or frec-warren; and those franchises were granted as 
much with a view to preserve the breed of animals as to indulge 
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the subject. From a similar principle to which, though the 
laws were long ago mitigated, and by degrees grew entirely 
absolete, yet from this root sprung.a bastard slip, known by the 
name of the game laws, until lately wantoning in tho highest 
vigour; both founded upon the same unreasonable notions of 
permanent property in wild creatures, and both productive of 
the same tyranny to the commons; but with this difference, 
that the forest laws established only ono mighty hunter through- 
out the land, the game laws raised a little Nimrod in every 
manor. And in one respect the ancient law was much less un- 
reasonable than the modern: for the king’s grantee of a chase 
or free-warren might kill game in every part of his franchise; 
but previously to 1831, though a frecholder of less than 1001. a 
year was forbidden to kill a partridge upon his own estate, yet 
nobody else, not Sven the lord of the manor, unless he had a 
grant of frec-warren, could do it without committing a trespass, 
and subjecting himsclf to an action. 


3, A third alteration in the English laws was by narrowing the 
remedial influence of the county courts, the great scats of Saxon 
justice, and extending the oriyénal jurisdiction of the king’s 
justiciars of all kinds of causcs, arising in all parts of the kingdom. 
To this end the aula regis, with all its multifarious authority, 
was erected; and a chief justiciary appointed, with powers so 
boundless, that he became at Icugth a tyrant to the people, and 
formidable to the crown itself. The constitution of this court, 
and the judges themselves who presided there, were fetched from 
the duchy of Normandy: and the consequence was, the ordaining 
that all proceedings in the king’s courts should be carried on in 
the Norman, instcad of the English language. A provision the 
more necessary, because none of his Norman justiciars under- 
rtood English: but as evident a badge of slavery as ever was 
imposed upon a conquered people. This lasted till Edward III. 
obtained a double victory, over the armies of France in their 
own country, and their language in the courts here at home. 
But there was one mischief too deeply rooted thereby, and which 
this caution of Edward came too late to eradicate. Instead of 
the plain and easy method of determining suits in the county 
courts, the chicanes and subtilties of Norman jurisprudence 
had taken possession of the king’s courts; to which every cause 
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of consequence was drawn. Indecd that age, and those im- 
mediately succeeding it, were the cra and refinement of subtilty. 
There is an active principle in the human soul that will ever be 
exerting its faculties to the utmost strotch, in whatever employ- 
ment, by tho accidents of time and place, the general plan of 
education, or the customs and manners of the age and country, 

it may happen to find itself engaged. The northern conquerors 
" of Europe were then emerging from the grossest ignorance in 
point of literature; and those who had leisure to cultivate its 
progress were such only as were cloistered in monasteries, the 
rest being all soldiers or peasants. And, unfortunately, the first 
rudiments of science which they imbibed, were those of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, conveyed through the medium of his Arabian com- 
mentators; which were brought from the east by the Saracens 
into Palestine and Spain, and translated into barbarous Latin. 
So that, though the materials upon which they wero naturally 
employed in the infancy of a rising state, were those of the 
noblest kind—the establishment of religion and the regulations 
of civil polity; yet having only such tools to work with, their 
exccution was trifling and flimsy. Both the divinity and tho 
law of those times were therefore frittered into logical distinc- 
tions, and drawn out into metaphysical subtilties, with a skill 
most amazingly artificial. Hence law, in particular, which 
ought to be a plain rule of action, became a science of the greatest 
intricacy; especially when blended with tho refinements and 
finesses introduced by the Norman practitioncrs, with a view to 
supersede the more homely, but more intelligible, maxims of 
distributive justice among the Saxons. Statute after statute 
has been made, to paro off these troublesome excrescences, and 
restore the common law to its pristine simplicity and vigour, 
and the endcavour has partly succecded; but still the scars 
are decp and visible, and tho liberality of modern courts 
of justice has frequently been obliged to have recourse to 
unaccountable fictions and circuities, in order to recover 
that equitable and substantial justico which for a long time 
was totally buricd under the narrow rules and fanciful niceties 
of metaphysical and Norman jurisprudence. 


4, A fourth innovation was the introduction of the trial by 
combat, for the decision of all civil and criminal questions of fact 
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in the last resort. This was the immemorial practice of all the 
northern nations; but first reduced to regular and stated forms 
among the Burgundi about the close of the fifth century; and 
from them it passed to other nations, particularly the Franks 
and the Normans; which last had the honour to establish it 
here, though clearly an unchristian, as well as most uncertain, 
method of trial. 


5. But the last and most important alteration, both in civil 
and military polity, was the engrafting on all landed cstates, a 
few only excepted, the fiction of feudal tenure, which drew 
after it a numerous and oppressive train of servile fruits and 
appendages; aids, reliefs, primer seisins, wardships, marriages, 
escheats, and fines for alicnation; the consequences of the maxim 
then adopted, that all the lands in England were derived from 
and holden, mediately or immediately, of the crown. 

The nation at this period seems to have groaned under as 
absolute a slavery as was in the power of a warlike, an ambitious 
and a politic prince tocreate. The laws were administcred in an 
unknown tongue; trial by jury gave way to the decision by 
battel; the forest laws restrained all rural pleasures and manly 
recreations: and in cities and towns, all company were obliged 
to disperse, and fire and candle to be extinguished, by eight at 
night, at the sound of the curfew. The ultimate property of all 
lands, and a considerable share of the present profits, were vested 
in the king, or by him grantcd out to his Norman favourites, who 
by a gradual progression of slavery were absolute vassals to the 
crown, and as absolute tyrants to the commons. Unheard-of 
forfeitures, talliages, aids, and fines were arbitrarily extracted 
from the pillaged landholders, in pursuance of the new system 
of tenure. And, to crown all, as a consequence of the tenure by 
kvight-service, the king had always ready at his command 
an army of sixty-thousand knights or mlétes : who were bound 
upon pain of forfeiting their estates, to attend him in time of 
invasion, or to quell any domestic insurrection. Trade or foreign 
merchandize, such as it then was, was carricd on by the Jews 
and Lombards, and the very name of an English flect, which 
Edgar had rendered so formidable, was utterly unknown to 
Europe: the nation consisting wholly of the clergy, who were 
also the lawyers; the barons, or great lords of the land; the 
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knichts or soldiery, who were the subordinate landholders; and 
the burghers or inferior tradesmen, who from their insignificance 
happily retained, in their socage and burgage tenure, some 
points of their ancient freedom. All the rest were villeins or 
bondmen. : 

From 86 complete a scheme of servility, it has heen the work 
of generations to redeem themselves and thcir posterity into that 
’ liberty which is now enjoyed; and which, therefore, is not to be 
looked upon as consisting of mere encroachments on the crown, 
and infringements on the prerogative, as some writers in the 
seventeenth century endcavoured to maintain: but as a gradual 
restoration of that ancient constitution whereof our Saxon fore- 
fathers had been unjustly deprived, partly by the policy and 
partly by the force of the Norman. How that restoration has, 
in a long series of ycars, been step by step effected, is next to be 
explained. 


William Rufus procceded on his father’s plan, and in some 
points extended it, particularly with regard to the forest laws. 
But his brother, and successor, Henry I., found it expedient when 
first he came to the crown, to ingratiate himself with the people, 
by restoring the laws of Edward the Confessor. He gave up by 
charter the great grievances of marriage, ward, and relief, the 
beneficial pecuniary fruits of his feudal tenures ; but reserved the 
tenures themselves for the same military purposes that his 
father introduccd them. He also abolished the curfcu; for, 
though it is mentioned a full century afterwards, yet it is 
rather spoken of as a well-known time of night than a still 
subsisting custom. There is extant a code of laws in his name, 
consisting partly of those of the Confessor, but with great ad- 
ditions and altcrations of his own, and chiefly calculated for the 
regulation of the county courts. It contains some directions as 
to crimes and their punishments (theft being then made capital) 
and a few things relating to estates, particularly as to the 
descent of lands: which boing by the Saxon laws equally to all 
the sons, by the feudal or Norman to the eldest only, Henry 
here moderated the difference; directing the eldest son to have 
only the principal estate, “primum patiis feudum,” the rest of 
his estates, if he had any others, being equally divided among 
them all. On the other hand, he gave up to the clergy the free 
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election of bishops and mitred abbots: reserving, however, these 
ensigns of patronage, congd délire, custody of the temporalities 
when vacant, and homage upon their restitution. He lastly 
united again for a time the civil and ecclesiastical courts, which 
union was soon dissolved by his Norman clergy; and upon that 
final dissolution, the cognizance of testamentary causes seems 
to havo been first given to the ecclesiastical court. The rest 
remained as in his father’s time; whence it may easily be 
perceived how far short this was of a thorough restitution of 
the Saxon laws. 

Stephen promised much at his accession, especially with 
regard to redressing the grievances of the forest laws, but 
performed no great matter either in that or in any other point. 
It is from his reign, however, that is to be dated the intro- 
duction of the Roman civil and canon laws into the realm; and 
at the same timc was imported the doctrine of appeals to the 
Court of Rome, as a branch of the canon law. 

By the time of Henry II., if not carlier, the charter of Henry I. 
seems to have been forgotten: for the claims of marriage, ward, 
and relief, then flourished in full vigour. The right of primo- 
geniture secms also to have been tacitly revived, being found 
more convenicnt for the public than the parcclling of ertates 
into a multitude of minute subdivisions. However, in this 
prince’s reign much was done to methodize the laws, and reduce 
them into a regular order; as appears from the treatise of 
Glanvil, which, though some of it be now antiquated and altered, 
yet, when compared with the code of Henry IL., it carries a 
manifest superiority. Throughout his reign, also, was continued 
the struggle between the laws of England and Rome: the 
former supported by the strength of the temporal nobility, when 
endeavoured to be supplanted in favour of the latter by the 
c.ergy. Which dispute was kept on foot till the reign of Edward L.; 
when the laws of England, under the new discipline introduced 
by that skilful commander, obtained a complete and permanent 
victory. In the present reign of Henry II., there are four things 
which peculiarly merit the attention of a legal antiquarian : 
1. The constitutions of the parliament at Clarendon, a.p. 1164, 
whereby the king checked the power of the Roman Curia, and 
greatly narrowed the total cxemption the clergy claimed from 
the secular jurisdiction: though his farther progress was stopped 
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by the fatal event of the disputes between him and Archbishop 
a-Becket. 2. The institution of the offices of justices in eyre, in 
itinere; the king having divided the kingdom into six circuits, 
and commissioned these new-created judges to administer justice 
in the several counties. Those remedies are said to have been 
then first invented ; before which all causes were usually termi- 
‘nated in the county courts, according to the Saxon custom, or 
before the king’s justiciaries in the aula regis, in pursuance of 
the Norman regulations. The latter of which tribunals, travel- 
ling about with tho king’s person, occasioned intolerable expense 
and delay to the suitors; and the former, however proper for 
little debts and minute actions, where even injustice is better 
than procrastination, were now become liable to too much 
ignorance of the law, and too much partiality as to facts, to 
determine matters of considcrable moment. 3. The introduction 
and establishment of the grand assize, or trial by a special kind 
of jury in a writ of right, at the option of the tenant or defendant, 
instead of the trial by battel. 4. To this time must also be 
referred the introduction of escuage, or a pecuniary commutation 
for military service, which in time was the parent of the sub- 
sidies granted to the crown by parliament, and of the modern 
land-tax. ; 

Richard I. enforeed the forest laws with some rigour, which oe- 
casioned many discontcents among his people; though he repealed 
the penaltics of castration, loss of eyes, and cutting off the hands 
and fect, before inflicted on such as transgressed in hunting, 
probably finding that their severity prevented prosccutions. He 
is said to have composed a body of naval Jaws at the Isle of 
Oleron, which are still oxtant, and of high authority; for in his 
time it began again to be considercd that, as an island, England 
was naturally 2 maritime powcr. But with regard to civil pro- 
ceedings, nothing remarkable occurred in this reign, except a 
few regulations regarding the Jews, and the justiccs in eyre; the 
king's thoughts being chiefly taken up by the knight errantry of 
a Crusade. 

In John’s time, and that of his son Henry III, the rigours of 
the feudal tenures and the forest laws were s0 warmly kept up, 
that they occasioned many insurrections of the barons or principal 
feudatories; which at last had this effect, that first John, and 
afterwards his son, consented to the two famous charters of 
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English liberties, Mugna Charta and Charta de Forestad. Of these 
the latter was well calculated to redress many grievances and 
encroachments of the crown, in the excrtion of forest law: and 
the former confirmed many liberties of the church, and redressed 
many grievances incident to feudal tenures, of no small moment 
at the time; though now, unless considered attentively and with 
this retrospect, they scom but of trifling concern. But besides 
these feudal provisions, care was also taken therein to protect 
the subject against other oppressions then frequently ‘rising 
from unreasonable amercements, from illegal distresses, or other 
process for debts or services due to the crown, and from the 
tyrannical abusc of the prerogative of purveyance and pre- 
emption. It fixed the forfeiture of lands for felony in nearly the 
same manner as it remained till the present day; prohibited for 
the future the grants of exclusive fisheries; and the erection of 
new bridges so as to oppress the neighbourhood. With respect 
to private rights: it cstablished the testamentary power of the 
subject over part of his personal estate, the rest being distributed 
among his wife and children; it laid down the law of dower; 
and prohibited appeals by women, unless for the death of their 
husbands.* In matters of public police and national concern: 
it enjoined an uniformity of weights and measures; gave new 
encouragements to commerce, by the protection of merchant 
strangers; and forbade the alicnation of lands in mortmain. 
With regard to the administration of justice; besides prohibiting 
all denials or delays of 1t, it fixed the court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster, that the suitors might no longer be harassed with 
following the king’s person in all his progresses; and at the 
same time brought the trial of issues home to the very doors of 
the froeholders, by directing assizes to be taken in the proper 
countics, and establishing annual circuits; it also corrected 
some abuses then incident to the trials by wager of law and 
of battel; directed the regular awarding of inquest for life or 
member; prohibited the king’s inferior ministers from holding 
pleas of the crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby many 
forfeitures might otherwise have unjustly accrued to the ex- 
chequer; and regulated the time and place of holding the 

* These appeals were u kind of prosecution for homicide by the person 
most aggrieved, in which the defendant might wage batte/, an event which 
actually occurred in 1817, 
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inferior tribunals of justice, the county court, sheriffs tourn, 
and court-leet. It confirmed and established the liberties of the 
city of London, and all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports 
of the kingdom. And, lastly, which alone would have merited 
the title that it bears of the great charter, it protected every 
individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his 
_ liberty, and his property, unless declared to be forfeited by the 
judgment of his peers, or tho law of the land. 

However, by means of these struggles, the pope in the reign of 
John gained a still greater ascendant here than he ever had be- 
fore enjoyed; which continued through the long reign of his son 
Henry III., in the beginning of whose time the old Saxon trial 
by ordeal was abolished. And by this time may be perccived, in 
Bracton’s treatise, a still farther improvement in the method 
and regularity of the common law, especially in the point of 
pleadings. Nor must it be forgotten, that the first traces which 
remain of the separation of the greater barons from the less, in 
the constitution of parliaments, arc found in tho great charter 
of John; though omitted in that of Henry III.: and that it is 
towards the end of the latter of these reigns, that is found the 
first record of any writ for summoning knights, citizens, and 
burgesses to parliament. This concludes the second period of 
English legal history. 


1II. The third commences with the reign of Edward I., who 
has justly been styled the English Justinian. For the law now 
receives so sudden a perfection, that Sir Matthew Hale does not 
scruple to affirm, that more was done in the first thirteen years 
of his reign to settle and establish the distributive justice of the 
kingdom than in all the ages since that time put together. 

1t would be endless to enumerate all the particulars of these 
regulations; but the principal may be reduced undcr the fol- 
lowing gencral heads: 1. He established, confirmed, and settled, 
the great chartcr and charter of forests. 2. He gave a mortal 
wound to the encroachments of tho Roman Curia, by limiting 
and establishing the bounds of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and by 
obliging the ordinary, to whom all the goods of intestatcs at that 
time belonged, to discharge the debts of the dceccascd. 3. He 
defined the limits of the several temporal courts of the highest 
jurisdiction, those of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
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chequer; so as they might not interfere with each other’s proper 
business, 4. He settled the boundaries of the inferior courts in 
counties, hundreds, and manors: confining them to causes of no 
great amount, according to their primitive institution. 5. He 
secured the property of the subject, by abolishing all arbitrary 
taxes and talliages, levied without consent of the national council. 
6. He guarded the common justice of the kingdom from abuses, 
by giving up the royal prerogative of sending mandates to in- 
terfere in private causes. 7. He settled the form, solemnities: 
and effect of fines, levied in the court of Common Pleas; though 
the thing itself was of Saxon origin. 8. He first established a 
repository for the public records of the kingdom, few of which 
are more ancient than the reign of his father, and those were by 
him collected. 9. He improved upon the laws of Alfred, by that 
great and orderly method of watch and ward, for preserving 
the public peace and preventing robberies, established by the 
statute of Winchester. 10. He settled and reformed many abuses 
incident to tenures, and removed some restraints on the alicnation 
of landed property, by the statute of Quiw «mptores. 11. He 
instituted a speedier way for the recovery of debts, by granting 
execution, not only upon goods and chattels, but also upon 
lands, by writ of elegit, which was of signal benefit to a trading 
people; and upon the same commercial idca he also allowe.l the 
charging of lands in a statute merchant, to pay debts contracted 
in trade, contrary to all feudal principles. 12. Tle effectually 
provided for the recovery of advowsons as temporal rights, in 
which before the law was cxtremely deficient. 13. He also effectu- 
ally closed the great gulf in which all the landed property in the 
kingdom was in danger of being swallowed, by his reiterated 
statutes of mortmain. 14. Ho established a new limitation of 
property by the creation of estates tail; concerning the good 
policy of which modern times have, however, entcrtained a very 
different opinion. 15. He reduced all Wales to the subjection, not 
only of the crown, but in great measure of the laws of England ; 
and seems to have entertained a design of doing the like by 
Scotland, so as to have formed an entire and complete union of 
the island of Great Britain. 

This catalogue might be much farther enlarged; but, upon 
the whole, it may be observed that the very scheme and model 
of the administration of common justice between party and 
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party, was entirely settled by this king; and has continued 
nearly the same, in all succeeding ages to this day; abating 
some few altcrations, which the humour or necessity of subsequent 
times has occasioned. The forms of original writs, by which 
actions were formerly commenced, were perfected in his reign 
and established as models for posterity. The pleadings con- 
sequent upon the writs, were then short, nervous, and per- 
spicuous; not intricate, verbose, and formal, as they afterwards 
became. The legal treatises written in his time, as Britton, 
Ficta, Hengham, and the rest, are, for the most part, law at this 
day; or at least were so, till the alteration of tenures took place. 
And, to conclude, it is from this period, from the exact obser- 
vance of Magna Cha ta, rather than from its making or renewal, 
that the liberty of Englishmen began again to rear its head: 
though the weight of the military tenures hung heavy upon it 
for many ages after. 

No better proof can be given of the excellence of his consti- 
tutions, than that from his time to that of Henry VIII. there 
happened very fow, and those not very considerable, alterations 
in the legal forms of proceedings. As to matter of substunce: 
the old Gothic powers of electing the principal subordinate 
magistrates, the sheriffs, and conservators of the peace, were 
taken from the people in the reigns of Edward II. and Edward 
ITI.; and justices of the peace were established instead of the 
latter. In the reign also of Edward III. the parliament is 
supposed most probably to have assumed its present form; by 
a separation of the Commons from the Lords. The statute for 
defining and ascertaining treasons was one of the first productions 
of this new-modclled assembly; and the translation of the law 
proceedings from French into Latin another. Much also was 
done, under the auspices of this magnanimous prince, for esta- 
blishing domestic manufactures; by prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of English wool, and the importation or wear of foreign 
cloth or furs; and by encouraging clothworkers from other 
countries to settle here. Nor was the legislature inattentive to 
many other branches of commerce, or indeed to commerce in 
genoral: for, in particular, it enlarged the credit of the merchant, 
by introducing the statute-staple; whereby he might the more 
readily pledge his lands for the security of his mercantile debts. 
And as personal property now grew, by the extension of trade, 
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to be much more considerable than formerly, care was taken, in 
case of intestacies, to appoint administrators particularly nomi- 
nated by the law, to distribute that personal property among 
the creditors and kindred of the deceased, which before had 
been usually applied, by the officers of the ordinary, to uses 
then denominated pious. The statutes also of premunire, for 
‘effectually depressing the civil power claimed by. the court of 
Rome, were the work of this and the subsequent reign. And 
the establishment of a laborious parochial clergy, by the endow- 
ment of vicarages out of the overgrown possessions of the . 
monastcries, added lustre to the close of the fourtcenth century : 
though the secds of the general reformation, which were thereby 
first sown in the kingdom, were almost overwhelmed by the 
spirit of persecution introduced into tho laws of the land by 
the influence of the regular clergy. 

From this time to that of Henry VII., tho civil wars and 
disputed titles to the crown gave no leisure for farther juridical 
improvement; nam silent leges interarma, And yet it is to these 
very disputes that may be attributed the happy loss of all the 
dominions of the crown on the continent of France, which 
turned the minds of subsequent princes cutirely to domestic 
concerns. To these likewise was owing the method of barring 
entails by the fiction of common recoveries; invented originally 
by the clergy, to evade the statutes of mortmain, but introduced 
under Edward IV., for the purpose of unfcttcring estates, and 
making them more liable to forfeiture: while, on the other 
hand, the owners endeavoured to protect them by the universal 
establishment of uses, another of the clerical inventions. 

In the reign of Henry VILI., his ministcrs, not to say the king 
himself, were more industrious in hunting out prosecutions upon 
ald and forgotten penal laws, in order to extort money from the 
subject, than in framing any new beneficial regulations. For 
the distinguishing character of this reign was that of amassing 
treasure in the king’s coffers, by every means that could be 
devised: and almost every alteration in the laws, however 
salutary or otherwise in their future consequences, had this 
and this only for their great and immediate object. To this end 
the court of Star-chamber was new-modelled, and armed with 
powers, most dangerous and unconstitutional, over the persons 
and properties of the subject. Informations were allowed to be 
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received, in lieu of indictments, at the assizes and sessions of 
the peace,in order to multiply fines and pecuniary penalties. 
The statute of fines for landed property was craftily and covertly 
contrived, to facilitate the destruction of entails, and make the 
owncrs of real estates more capable to forfcit as well as to alien. 
The benefit of clergy, which so often intervened to stop attainders 
and save the inhcritance, was now allowed only once to lay 
offenders, who alone could have inheritances to lose. <A capias 
was permitted in all actions on the case, and the defendant 
might in consequence be outlawed; because upon such outlawry 
his goods became the property of the crown. In short, there is 
hardly a statute in this reign, introductive of a new law or 
modifying the old, but what cither directly or obliquely tended 
to the emolument of the exchequer. 


IV. The fourth period of legal history, begins with the 
reformation of the church under Henry VIII. and his children, 
which opens an entirely new scene in ecclesiastical matters; 
appeals to the court of Rome being now prohibited; the 
supremacy of the crown over spiritual men and causes asserted ; 
and the patronage of bishoprics once more vested in the crown. 

With regard also to civil polity, the Statute of Wills, and 
the Statute of Uses, both passed in the reign of this prince, 
made a great alteration as to property: the former, by allowing 
the «/evise of real estates by will, which before was in general 
forbidden ; the latter, by endeavouring to destroy the intricate 
nicety of uses, though the narrowness and pedantry of the judges 
of the courts of common law prevented this statute from having 
its full benoficial effect. And thence the courts of equity 
assumed a jurisdiction, dictated by common justice and common 
sense: which, however arbitrarily exerciscd or productive of 
jealousies in its infancy, has at length boen matured into a most 
elegant system of rational jurisprudence; the principles of 
which are now adopted by all the courts of justice. From the 
statute of uses, and another statuto of the same antiquity, which 
protected estates for years from being destroyed by the rever- 
sioner, a remarkable alteration took place in the mode of con- 
veyancing: the ancient assurance by feoffment and livery upon 
the land being now very seldom practised, since the more easy 
and more private invention of transferring property, by secret 
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conveyances to uses, and long terms of years being now con- 
tinually created in mortgages and family settlements, which may 
be moulded to a thousand useful purposes by the ingenuity of 
an able artist. 

The farther attacks in this reign upon the immunity of estates- 
tail, which reduced them to little more than the conditional fees 
at the common law, before the passing of the Statute de Donis ; 
the establishment of recognizances in the naturo of a statute- 
staple, for facilitating the raising of money upon landed security ; 
and the introduction of the bankrupt laws, as well for the 
punishment of the fraudulent as the relief of the unfortunate 
trader; all these were capital alterations of our legal polity, and 
highly convenient to that character which the English began 
now to re-assume, of a great commercial people. The incor- 
poration of Wales with England, and the more uniform adminis- 
tration of justice, by destroying some counties palatine, and 
abridging the unreasonable privileges of such as remained, 
added dignity and strength to the monarchy: and, together 
with the numerous improvements above noticed, and the redress 
of many grievances and oppressions which had been introduced 
by his father, will ever make the reign of Henry VIII. a distin- 
guished cra in the annals of juridical history. 

It must be, however, remarked, that in the later years of this 
prince the royal prerogative was straincd to a very tyrannical 
and oppressive height; and, what was tho worst circumstance, 
its encroachments were established by law, under the sanction 
of those pusillanimous parliaments, one of which, to its eternal 
disgrace, passed a statute, whereby it was enacted that the 
king’s proclamations should have the force of acts of parliament ; 
and others concurred in the creation of that amazing heap of 
wild and new-fangled treasons, which were slightly touched 
pon in a former chapter. Happily for the nation, this arbitrary 
reign was succeeded by the minority of an amiable prince; during 
the short sunshine of which great part of these extravagant laws 
were repealed. And to do justice to the shorter reign of Mary, 
many salutary and popular laws, in civil matters, were made 
under her administration. 

By the accession of Elizabeth, the religious liberties of the 
nation were re-established; though obliged in their infancy to 
be guarded against papists and other nonconformists, by laws 
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of too sanguinary a nature. The forest-laws had fallen into 
disuse; and the administration of civil rights in the courts of 
justice was now carried on in a regular course, according to the 
wise institutions of Edward I., without any material innovations. 
All the principal grievances introduced by the Norman Conquest 
seem also by this time to have been gradually shaken off, and 
the Saxon constitution restored, with considcrable improve- 
‘ments: except only in the continuation of the military tenures, 
and a few other points, which still armed the crown with a very 
oppressive and dangerous prerogative. It is also to be remarked, 
that the spirit of enriching the clergy and endowing religious 
houses had, through tho former abuse of it, gone over to such a 
contrary extreme, and the princes of the House of Tudor and 
their favourites had fallen with such avidity upon the spoils of 
the church, that a decent and honourable maintenance was 
wanting to many of the bishops and clergy. This produced 
the restraining statutes, to prevent the alienations of lands and 
tithes belonging to the church and universities. The number 
of indigent persons being also greatly inercased, by withdrawing 
the alms of the monasteries, a plan was formed in this reign 
more humane and beneficial than even feeding and clothing of 
millions; by affording them the mcans, with proper industry, 
to feed and to clothe themselves. And, the farther any sub- 
sequent plans for maintaining the poor have departed from this 
institution, the more impracticable and even pernicious their 
visionary attempts have proved. 

However, considering the rcign of Elizabeth in a great and 
political view, there is no reason to regret many subsequent 
alterations in the constitution. For, though in general she was 
& wise and excellent princess, and loved her people; though in 
her time trade flourished, riches increased, the laws were duly 
administered, the nation was respected abroad, and the pcople 
_ happy at home; yet the increase of the power of the Star-chamber, 
and the erection of the High Commission Court in matters 
ecclesiastical, were the work of her reign. She also kept her 
parliaments at a very awful distance: and in many particulars 
she, at times, would carry the prerogative as high as her most 
arbitrary predecessors. It is true she very seldom exerted this 
prerogative, so as to oppress individuals, but still she had it to 
exert: and therefore the felicity of her reign depended more on 
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her want of opportunity and inclination, than want of power, 
to play the tyrant. This is a high encomium on her merit; 
but at the same time it is sufficient to show that these were not 
the golden days of genuine liberty: for the true liberty of the 
subject consists not so much in the gracious behaviour, as in 
the limited power, of the crown. 

The great revolutions that had happened, in manners and in 
property, had paved the way, by imperceptible, yct sure degrees, 
for as great a revolution in government: yet, while that revolu- 
tion was effecting, the crown became more arbitrary than ever, 
by the progress of those very means which afterwards reduced 
its power. It is obvious to every observer, that, till the close of 
the Lancastrian civil wars, the property and the power of the 
nation were chiefly divided between the king, the nobility, and 
the clergy. The commons were generally in a state of great 
ignorance; their personal wealth, before the extension of trade, 
was comparatively small; and the nature of thcir landed property 
was such, as kept them in continual dependence upon their 
feudal lord, being usually some powerful baron, some opulent 
abbey, or sometimes the king himsclf. Though a notion of 
gencral liberty had strongly pervaded and animated the whole 
constitution, yet the particular liberty, the natural cquality, and 
personal independence of individuals, were little regarded or 
thought of; nay, even to assert them was treated as tho height 
of sedition and rebellion. The people heard, with detestation 
and horror, those sentiments rudely delivered, and pushed to most 
absurd extremes, by the violence of a Cade and a Tyler, which 
have since been applauded, with a zcal almost rising to idolatry, 
when softened and recommended by the eloquence, the modera- 
tion, and the arguments of a Sidney, a Locke, and a Milton. 

But when learning, by the invention of printing, began to be 
universally disseminated; when trade and navigation were 
suddenly carried to an amazing extent, by the use of the 
compass and the discovery of the Indies; the minds of men, thus 
enlightened by science and cnlarged by observation and travel, 
began to entertain a more just opinion of the dignity and rights of 
mankind. An inundation of wealth flowcd in upon the merchants 
and middling rank; while tho two great estates of the kingdom, 
which formerly had balanced the prerogative, the nobility and 
clergy, were greatly impoverished and weakened. ‘The clergy 
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detected in their abuses, exposed to the resentment of the 
populace, and stripped of their lands and revenues, stood 
trembling for their very oxistence. The nobles, enervated by 
the refinements of luxury, which knowledge, foreign travel, and 
the progress of the politer arts, are too apt to introduce with 
themselves, and fired with disdain at being rivalled in magni- 
ficence by the opulent citizens, fcll into enormous expenses; to 
gratify which they were permitted, by the policy of the times, 
to dissipate their overgrown estates, and alienate their ancient 
patrimonies. This gradually reduced their power and their 
influence within a very modcrate bound: while the king, by the 
spoil of the monasterics and the great incrcase of the customs, 
grew rich, independent, and haughty; and the commons were 
not yet sensible of the strength they had acquired, nor urged 
to examine its extent by new burdens or oppressive taxations, 
during the sudden opulence of the exchequer. Intent upon 
acquiring new riches, and happy in being freed from the insolence 
and tyranny of the orders more immediately above them, they 
never dreamt of opposing the prerogative to which they had been 
80 little accustomed; much less of taking the lead in opposition, 
to which by their weight and thcir property they were now 
entitled. The latter years of Henry VII. were therefore the times 
of the greatest despotism that have been known in this island 
since the death of William the Norman: the prerogative as it 
then stood by common law, and much more when extended by 
act of parliament, being too large to be endured in a land of 
liberty. 

Elizabeth, and the intermediate princes of the Tudor line, 
had almost the same legal powers, and sometimes exerted them 
as roughly, as Henry VII. But the critical situation of that 
princess with regard to her legitimacy, her religion, her enmity 
with Spain, and her jealousy of the Queen of Scots, occasioned 
greater caution in her conduct. She probably, or her able 
advisers, had penetration enough to discern how the power of 
the kingdom had gradually shifted its channel, and wisdom 
enough not to provoke the commons to discover and feel their 
strength. She therefore threw a veil over the odious part of 
prerogative; which was never wantonly thrown aside but only 
to answer some important purpose; and, though the royal 
treasury no longer overflowed with the wealth of the clergy, 
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which had been all granted out, and had contributed to enrich 
the people, she asked for supplies with such moderation, and 
managed them with so much economy, that the commons were 
happy in obliging her. Such, in short, were her circumstances, 
her necessities, her wisdom, and her good disposition, that 
never did a prince so long and so entirely, for the space of half a 

century together, reign in the affections of her people. 

On the accession of James I., no new degree of royal power 
was added to, or exercised by, him; but such a sceptre was too 
weighty to be wielded by such a hand. The unreasonable and 
imprudent exertion of what was then deemed to be prerogative, 
upon trivial and unworthy occasions, and the claim of a more 
absolute power inherent in the kingly office than had ever been 
carried into practice, soon awaking the slecping lion. The people 
heard with astonishment doctrines preached from the throne and 
the pulpit, subversive of liberty and property, and all the natural 
rights of humanity. They examined into the divinity of this 
claim, and found it weakly and fallaciously supported; and 
common reason assured them, that if it were of human origin, 
no constitution could establish it without power of revocation, 
no precedent could sanctify, no length of time could confirm it. 
The leaders felt the pulse of the nation, and found they had 
ability as well as inclination to resist it; and accordingly resisted 
and opposed it, whenever the pusillanimous temper of the 
reigning monarch had courage to put it to the trial; and they 
gained some little victories in the cases of concealments, mo- 
nopolies, and the dispensing power. In the meantime, very 
little was done for the improvement of private justice, except the 
abolition of sanctuaries, and the extension of the bankrupt laws, 
the limitation of suits and actions, and the regulating of in- 
formations upon penal statutes. For the laws against witchcraft 
and conjuration cannot now be classed under the head of 
improvements; nor did the dispute between Lord Ellesmere and 
Sir Edward Coke, concerning the powers of the court of chancery, 
tend much to the advancement of justice. 

Indeed, when Charles I. succeeded to the crown, and attempted 
to revive some enormities, which had been dormant in the reign 
of his father, the loans and benevolences extorted from the sub- 
ject, the arbitrary imprisonments for refusal, the exertion of 
martial law in time of peace, and other domestic grievances, 
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clouded the morning of that misguided prince’s reign; which, 
though the noon of it began a little to brighten, at last went 
down in blood, and left the whole kingdom in darkness. It 
must be acknowledged that, by the Petition of Right, enacted to 
abolish these encroachments, the English constitution received 
great altcration and improvement. But there still remained 
the latent power of the forest-laws, which the crown most un- 
seasonably revived. The legal jurisdiction of the Star-chamber 
and high commission courts was also extremely great; though 
their usurped authority was still greater. And if are added to 
these the disuso of parliaments, the ill-timed zcal and despotic 
procecdings of the ecclesiastical governors in matters of mere in- 
difference, together with the arbitrary levies of tonnage and 
poundage, ship-moncy, and other projects, grounds exist most 
amply sufficient for sceking redress in a Icgal constitutional way. 
This redress, when sought, was also constitutionally givon ; for all 
these oppressions were actually abolished by the king in parlia- 
ment, before the rebellion broke out, by the several statutes for 
triennial parliaments, for abolishing the Star-chamber and high 
commission courts, for ascertaining the extent of forests and 
forest-laws, for renouncing ship-money and other exactions, and 
for giving up the prerogative of knighting the king’s tenants in 
capite in consequence of their feudal tenures; though it must be 
acknowledged that these concessions were not made with so good 
a grace as to conciliate the confidence of the people. Unfortu- 
nately, either by his own mismanagement, or by the arts of his 
encmics, the king had lost the reputation of sincerity; which is 
the greatest unhappiness that can befal a prince. Though he 
formerly had strained his prerogative, not only beyond what 
the genius of the present times would bear, but also beyond the 
examples of former ages, he had now consented to reduce it to 
a lower ebb than was consistent with monarchial government. 
A conduct so opposite to his temper and principles, joined with 
some fresh actions and unguarded expressions, made the people 
suspect that this condescension was merely temporary. Flushed 
therefore with the success they had gained, fired with resentment 
for past oppressions, and dreading the consequences if the king 
should regain his power, the popular leaders, who in all ages 
have called themsclves the people, began to grow insolent and 
ungovernable; their insolence soon rendered them desperate 
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and despair at length forced them to join with a set of military 
hypocrites and enthusiasts, who overturned the church and 
monarchy, and proceeded with deliberate solemnity to the trial 
and execution of the sovercign. 

The many schemes for amending the laws in the times of con- 
fusion which followed proved abortive, but some of the most 
promising and sensible, such as the establishment of new trials, 
the abolition of feudal tenures, the act of Navigation, and some 
others were adopted in the 


V. Fifth period, viz. after the restoration of Charles II. Im- 
mediately upon which, the principal remaining grievances, the 
doctrine and consequences of military tenures, were taken away 
and abolished, except in the instance of corruption of inheritable 
blood, upon attainder of treason and fclony. And though the 
monarch, in whose person the royal government was restored, 
deserves no commendation from posterity, yet in his reign, 
wicked, sanguinary, and turbulent as it was, the concurrence of 
happy circumstances was such, that from thence may be dated 
not only the re-establishment of the church and monarchy, but 
also the complcte restitution of English liberty, for the first time 
since its total abolition at the Conquest. For under Charles II. 
not only these slavish tenures, the badge of foreign domin‘on, 
with all their oppressive appendages, were removed from in- 
cumbcring the estates of the subject; but also an additional 
security of his person from imprisonment was obtained by that 
great bulwark of our constitution, the Hubeus Corpus Act. These 
two statutes, with regard to our property and persons, form 
a second Magna Churtu, as bencficial and effectual as that of 
Runing-Mead. That only pruned the luxuriances of the feudal 
system; but the statute of Charles II. extirpated all its slaveries, 
except perhaps in copyhold tenure; and there also they are now 
in great moasure enervated by gradual custom, and the inter- 
position of our courts of justice. Magna Chart« only, in general 
terms, declared that no man shall be imprisoned contrary to 
law; the //ubeas Corpus Act points him out effectual means, as 
well to release himself, as to punish all those who shall thus 
unconstitutionally misuse him. 

To these may be added the abolition of the prerogatives of 
purveyance and pre-emption; the statute for holding triennial 
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parliaments; the test and corporation acts, which may have 
helped to secure for the time both the civil and religious 
liberties of the people; the abolition of the writ de heretico 
comburendo; the statute of frauds and perjuries, a great and 
necessary security to private proporty ; the statuto for distribu- 
tion of intestates’ estates; together with many other whole- 
some acts that were passed in this reign, for the benefit of 
havigation and the improvement of forcign commerce. 

It is not intended here to palliate or defend many iniquitous 
proceedings, contrary to all law, in that reign, through the arti- 
fice of wicked politicians, both in and out of employment. But 
what may be contended is this: that by the daw, as it then stood, 
notwithstanding some invidious, nay dangerous, branches of the 
prerogative which have since been lopped off, and the rest more 
clearly defined, the people had a large portion of real liberty; and 
sufficient power residing in their own hands, to assert and pre- 
serve that liberty, if invaded by the royal prerogative. For 
proof of which it is only necessary to appeal to the memorable 
catastrophe of the next reign. For when Charles’s deluded 
brother attcmpted to cnslave the nation, he found it was beyond 
his power; the people both could and did resist him; and in 
consequence of such resistance obliged him to quit his enter- 
prise and his throne together. 


VI. The Revolution in 1688 was followed by the passing of 
the Bill of Rights, the Toleration Act, the Act of Scttlement 
with its conditions, and some others: which asserted the liberties 
of England in more clear and cmphatic terms; regulated the 
succession of the crown by parliament, as the cxigencies of 
religious and civil freedom required; confirmed, and excmplified, 
the doctrine of resistance when the cxecutive magistrate en- 
deavours to subvert the constitution ; maintained the superiority 
of the laws above the crown, by pronouncing the dispensing 
power to be illegal; indulged tender conscicnces with every 
religious liberty, which was then deemed to be consistent with 
the safety of the state; established triennial, since turned into 
septennial, elections of members to serve in parliament; excluded 
certain officers from the House of Commons; restrained the royal 
pardon from obstructing parliamentary impeachments ; imparted 
to all the lords an equal right of trying their fellow-peers; regu- 
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lated trials for high treason; set bounds to the Civil List, and 
placed the administration of that revenue in hands that are 
accountable to parliament; and made the judges completely 
independent of the sovereign, his ministers, and his suc- 
Cessors, 

The chief alterations of moment in the administration of 
private justice, which were made before the middle of last 
century, were the solemn recognition of the law of nations 
with respect to the rights of ambassadors: the cutting off, 
by the statute for the amendment of the law, a vast number 
of excrescences that in process of time had sprung out of the 
practical part of it: the protection of corporate rights by the 
improvements in writs of mandamus, and informations in 
nature of quo warranto: the regulation of trials by jury, and 
the admitting witnesses for prisoners upon oath: the farther 
restraints upon alienation of lands in mortmain: the an- 
nihilation of the terrible judgment of peine forte et dure—the 
extension of the benefit of clergy, by abolishing the pedantic 
criterion of reading : the counterbalance to this mercy, by the vast 
increase of capital punishment: the improvements which were 
made in cjectments for the trying of titles: the introduction and 
establishment of paper credit, by indorsements upon bills and 
notes, which showed the legal possibility and convenienc: of 
assigning a chose in action: the translation of all legal proceedings 
into the English language: the crection of courts of conscience 
for recovering small debts, since superseded by the county courts : 
the great system of marine jurisprudence, of which the founda- 
tions were laid, by clearly developing the principles on which 
policies of insurance are founded, and by happily applying those 
principles to particular cases: and lastly, the liberality of senti- 
ment which took possession of the courts of common law, and 
induced them to adopt, where facts could be clearly ascertained, 
thu same principles of redress as had prevailed in the courts 
of equity, from the time that Lord Nottingham presided there ; 
and this, not only where specially empowered by particular 
statutes, as in the case of bonds, mortgages, and set-offs, but 
by extending the remedial influence of the equitable writ of 
trespass on the case according to its primitive institution by 
Edward I., to almost every instance of injustice uot remedied 
by any other process. 
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Upwards of a century has elapsed since the commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone were first published. Much as the 
learned and enthusiastic commentator had cause for exultation 
in the improvements which had been introduced in his own 
times and those immediately preceding, he would have found 
matter for still warmcr panegyric had he lived in opr days. 
.The events of the last hundred years have changed the face of 
Europe; and although our own country has not sustained those 
disastrous shocks which have been felt from time to time by 
most of the continental nations, it has not remained a stranger 
to the gencral progressive tendency which has been discernible, 
more or less, over the whole civilized world. On the contrary, the 
state of continuous healthy progress, which scems to be almost 
peculiar to our own institutions, has, perhaps, carried us farther 
in the dircction of political and social freedom than any other 
nation in the world. 

Among the first and most important constitutional changes 
to be mentioned is the Union of the British and Irish legislatures 
—an event which was at the time intended, and it is to be hoped 
may yet lead to a genuine union of interest and fecling between 
two nations intimately allied by geographical position, common 
language, and similar institutions. The statute of 1832, amend- 
ing the representation of the people in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, popularly known as the Reform Act and The 
Representation of the People Acts of 1867 and 1884, have intro- 
duced no new principle ito the constitution ; but have simply 
restored to the great-body of the people that ancient right of self- 
governincut, which they had derived from their Saxon ancestors. 
Several attempts have been made to prevent corrupt practices 
in the election of members, with more or less sincerity; the 
most prominent of which are the statutes establishing voting 
by ballot; restoring the trial of contested elections to the 
judges; and imposing penalties and disqualification on all 
persons concerned in bribery, treating, or the use of undue 
influence. Though little appears to have been actually effected 
beyond the disfranchiscment of the boroughs where such practices 
were found to prevail, the attention of the public is now aroused 
to the magnitude of tho evil, and it may not unreasonably be 
hoped that an offence, which strikes at the very root of our 
tepresentative system, will sooncr or later be extirpated. A 
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measure of almost equal importance, of which the professed 
object was the restoration of an ancient institution, was that 
which remodelled our municipal corporations, and removed 
many abuses which had crept into these bodies. 

Our civil liberties have been further secured by that amend- 
ment of the law of libel, which has vested in the jury the right 
in such cases of deciding as well upon the law as upon tlic 
fact; and by the statutory recognition of the privilege of par- 
liament to publish whatever it pleases. The boundaries of 
religious liberty have been extended by the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; a measure which has enabled that 
numerous and influential portion of our fellow-citizens who 
object to the discipline or dissent from the doctrines of the 
Church to participate in those political rights from which they 
had been beforo excluded ; whilst the statute popularly termed 
the Catholic Emancipation Act has relieved those who still 
render obedience to the Sce of Rome from the civil disabilities 
and penalties to which they were previously subject. The 
Church has probably gained strength from the commutation of 
tithes and the abolition of church-rates, and still more from 
those statutes which have been passed for the abolition of 
pluralities, and for compelling the residence of the beneficed 
clergy. Large and comprchensive measures have also “cen 
adopted for the better management and application of thie 
cathedral revenues, and for the subdivision of large and populous 
parishes, the formation of new parochial districts, and the 
extension of the Church and its institutions. A committee of 
the Privy Council has been spccially constituted for the dis- 
tribution of the large sums of money which have for many years 
been annually voted by parliament for promoting education 
among the poorer classes of the people; and School Boards 
have been established wherever the means of obtaining ele- 
muntary cducation have been, or may yet be, found to be 
deficient. 

The statutes amending the law relating to the celebration of 
marriage, while requiring that important ceremony to be accom- 
panied in all cases by certain circumstances of publicity and 
notoriety, have at the same time, enabled every individual to 
enter into this solemn contract in the modo which he considers 
necessary or proper; and have thus removed an unreasonable 
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restriction under which a large portion of the community pre- 
viously laboured. 

The abolition of colonial slavery, accomplished at a very 
great pecuniary sacrifice, is an event in our history never to 
be forgotten. The spirit of philanthropy which dictated that 
measure is a very prominent feature of our age, and has displayed 
itself in a variety of other cnactments, particularly those modi- 
fying the severity of the laws relating to unfortunate traders 
and debtors, securing the proper care and treatment of lunatics, 
amending tho discipline of prisons, and providing reformatory 
institutions not only for criminals who seek an opportunity of 
revaining their lost position, but for those unfortunate children, 
who aro born as it were into crime, and have rarcly if ever been 
taught to distinguish between good and evil. The laws for the 
rclief of the poor have becn remodelled, and somo steps taken, 
falteringly, it is true, but in the right direction, towards a more 
equitable adjustment of the heavy taxation which is imposed for 
their support; the numerous charities which are to be found in 
every part of the kingdom have been placed under the regulation 
and control of a body of commissioners, whose sole duty it is to 
see that the funds of these institutions are properly applied; the 
laws relating to gwme, always a fertile source of crime, have been 
so far modified, that we may hope for an carly repeal of all 
penal enactments on tho subject; and several statutes have been 
passed, having for their object the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of populous places, and the preservation of the public 
health. 

The interests of trade, commorce, and manufactures have 
been unceasingly studied and promoted since the restoration 
of peace in 1815. This is not the place, however, in which to 
attempt any enumcration of the various statutes, which have 
been from time to time passed for regulating these matters, the 
legislation relating to which has been often affected and con- 
trolled by financial necessities, or by the conflicting views of 
political economists. It may be enough to allude to the various 
statutes throwing open the trade to the East Indies, and 
removing many of the duties previously levied under the un- 
popular names of customs and excise, to the consolidation of 
the laws relating to the mercantile marine, and tothe repeal of the 
Navigation Acts; all tending towards establishing a system of 
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commerce free from ail restraints, other than those which the 
collection of the public revenue and the machinery required for 
that purpose render indispensable. The law with regard to 
bankruptcy has been further consolidated—it can scarcely with 
truth be said, amended; real property has been subjected to 
the payment of debts; the rights of authors and inventors have 
been extended and secured; and the formation of joint-stock 
companics has been simplified and cheapened, the most ample 
regulations being made, at the same time, for the guidance of 
theso bodies. The opcrations of the mercantile classes have 
been facilitated by several statutes having reference exclusively 
to commercial affairs; and protected to some extent by other 
enactments which have made breaches of trust, committed 
by bankers, factors, trustecs, agents, aid servants generally, 
severely punishable. Fraudulent debtors have been brought 
within tho reach of the criminal iaw. 

In regard to landed property and its transmission the most 
important improvements have taken place. The alteration of 
the law of descent, the limitation of the time within which 
actions for the recovery of real estate may be brought, the 
shortening of the time of prescription or legal memory, the 
abolition of those complex modes of assurance, fines and re- 
coveries, the modification of the wifc’s claim of dower, the 
annihilation of satisfied tcrms,—these, among other things, 
have tended greatly to facilitate the transfer of property, have 
got rid of endless doubts and difficulties which perpctually 
arose upon titles, and have materially shortencd conveyances. 
A great improvement has also been introduced into the law of 
wills, and there is less danger now than formerly of the wishes 
of a testator being frustrated. A serious, and it is to be hoped 
successful, attempt has been made to get rid of copyhold tenures ; 
but the solitary cffort made to introduce a system of registration 
with reference to real cstatcs, has, from attempting too much, 
almost entirely failed. 

The administration of private justice has been greatly simplified 
by the numerous alterations which have been made in the course 
of the last fifty years in the procedure of our courts. The 
abolition of real actions, and of the many fictions which formerly 
encumbercd legal proceedings, was an important and beneficial 
change. The alteration of the old rules of law which formerly 
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excluded the evidence of the parties to the suit, and prohibited 
persons who were considered disqualified, either by reason of 
interest or by crime, from being witnesses, have been attended 
with great advantage; all practical difficulties in eliciting the 
truth being now removed. 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the recent 
consolidation of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity into one 
‘High Court of Justice. The abolition of the remaining Palatine 
Courts is an unquestionable advantage. Each judge of the 
High Court has now all the powers of the tribunals which 
have been merged in it; the great increase in the number of 
these judges ought to prevent the possibility of delay in the 
hearing of causes; and there ought now to be no reason why 
the obtaining of justice in every branch of this court should 
not be a speedy and not ruinously expensive process. 

But these changes have been much less beneficial to the great 
mass of the community, than the establishment of the county 
courts, @ measure warmly recommended by Sir William Black- 
stone; and to some extent a return to the ancient Saxon system, 
restored if not established by Alfred, for sccuring the adminis- 
tration of justice at every man’s door. 

The cognizance of matrimonial and testamentary causes has 
been taken from the ecclesiastical, and restored to the tem- 
poral courts. The law has at the same time made divorce for 
adultery a civil right, and not a privilege; and has put that 
remedy, if it may be so called, which was previously only 
attainable by a private act of parliament, within the reach of 
all who are likely to demand it. 

The criminal law has been, as to many of its branches, 
amended and consolidated; and the severity of punishments at 
the same time much softened, and adapted more carcfully than 
formerly tv the nature and magnitude of the offence. The 
barbarous sufferings prescribed for those attainted of treason no 
longer stain the statute-book; and the punishment of innocent 
parties for ancestral guilt, which often resulted from the doctrine 
of corruption of blood, can no longer happen; while the offences 
involving capital punishment, which the convict only escaped 
by claiming the benefit of clergy, have been gradually reduced 
in number, until the extreme penalty of the law has become in 
practice confined to the frightful crime of murder. The trial 
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by battel, and the mode of proceeding by appeal, have been 
formally abolished ; the law relating to principal and accessory 
has been divested of its niceties; and the forms of the pro- 
ceedings in the criminal courts so far simplified and improved, 
that offenders, who have now the right of being defended by 
counsel, rarcly escape punishment on purely technical ob- 
jections. 


Thus, therefore says the learned commentator at the con- 
clusion of his great work, for the amusement and instruction of 
the student, I have endeavoured to delineate some rude outlines 
of a plan for the history of our laws and liberties: from their 
first rise and gradual progress, among our British and Saxon 
ancestors, till their total eclipse at the Norman Conquest; from 
which they have gradually emerged, and risen to the perfection 
they now enjoy, at different periods of time. 

We have seen in the course of our inquiries, that the funda- 
mental maxims and rules of the law, which regard the rights 
of persons, and the rights of things, the privato injuries 
that may be offered to both, and the crimcs which affect the 
public, have been and are every day improving, and are now 
fraught with the accumulated wisdom of ages; that the forms 
of administering justice came to pcfection under Edward L., 
and have not been much varied, nor always for the better, since ; 
that our religious liberties were fully established at the Reforma- 
tion; but that the recovery of our civil and political liberties 
was a work of longer time; they not being thoroughly and 
completely regained, till after the restoration of Charles II., 
nor fully and explicitly acknowledged and defined, till the era 
of the happy revolution. Of a constitution, so wisely contrived, 
so strongly raised, and so highly finished, it is hard to speak 
with that praise which is justly and severely its duc :—the 
thorough and attentive contemplation of it will furnish its best 
panegyric. It has been the endeavour of these commentaries, 
however the execution may have succeeded, to examine its solid 
foundations, to mark out its extensive plan, to explain the use 
and distribution of its parts, and from the harmonious con- 
currence of those several parts, to demonstrate the elegant 
proportion of the whole. We have taken occasion to admire at 
every turn the noble monuments of ancient simplicity, and the 
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more curious refinements of modern art. Nor have its faults 
been concealed from view; for faults it has, lest we should be 
tempted to think it of more than human structure ; defects 
chiefly arising from the decays of time, or the rage of unskilful 
improvements in later ages. To sustain, to repair, to beautify 
this noble pile, is a charge intrusted principally to the nobility, 
and such gentlemen of the kingdom as are delegated by their 
‘country to Parliament. The protection of THE LIBERTY OF 
Brirain is a duty which they owe to themselves, who enjoy it; 
to their ancestors, who transmitted it down; and to their 
posterity, who will claim at their hands this, the best birth- 
right, and noblest inheritance of mankind. 
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of girl, 472 
or kidnapping, 472, 473 
Abettors, 435 
Abjuration, oath of, 75 
of the realm, 16 
Absconding debtors, arrest of, 359 
Absentees from church, 423 
Absolute rights, 294 
Absque impetitione vasti, 175 
Acceptance of bills, 237 
‘Accession, title by, 215 
Accessorics, 418 
before the fact, 419, 470 
after the fact, 419, 470 
punishment of, 420 
Accident, remedy 1n case of, 345 
excuse for unlawful acts, 417 
Accomplices, evidence of, 517 
Accord and satisfaction, 261 
when a defence, 261 
Account, action of, 312 
turisdiction of Chancery in, 342 
Acknowledgment of feme-covert’s dee, 
178 
Acquittal, 520 
Act of grace or pardon, 530 
when pleaded, 530 
Act of Parliament, 11 
how made, 31 
its authority, 33 
private, 11, 196 
public, 11 
Act of Settlement, 15, 43 


Acts of bankruptcy, 241 
Action, at law, 255 

ex delicto, 211 

of assumpsit, 309, 311 

of conspiracy, 299 

on contracts, 310 
Action, chose in, 211, 217, 223, 225, 237 

notice of, 373 
Actus Der nemini facit injuriam, 138 
Actual ouster, 150 
Adhering to king’s enemics, 430 
Adjournment of Parliament, 33 
Adjudication of a bankrupt, 242 
Administration, granting of, 251 
Administration of assets, 253 

of assets in Chancery, 343 
Administrator, 250, 252, 343 
Admiralty, Court of, 277, 290 

its jurisdiction, 290 

Jurisdiction as to prizes, 290 

law in, 277 

trial of offences in, 496 
Admission of a clerk, 82 
Admittance to copyhold, 201 
Admittendo clericv, writ, 334, 404 
Adulteration of food, offence of, 458 
Adultery, 303 

suit for, 289 
Advancement of justice, homicide for 

464 

Advertising for stolen goods, 446 
Advocates, 264 
Advowson, 116 

limitation of right to, 156 

who may be disturbers of right of, 332 
fiquitas sequitur legem, 189 
Affectum, challenge propter, 382, 515 
Affidavit, 359, 395 
Affinity, 93 
Affirmation, 76 
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Affray, 451 
Age, of consent to marry, 101 
full, what, 101 
in criminal cases, 416 
Aggregate corporation, 103, 105 
Agistment, 230 
Agreement, performance of, 225 
Agriculture, 113 
Aiders and abettors, 435 
‘Aids, feudal, 124 
Air, right to, 114 
Alehouses, disorderly, 459 
Alfred, his laws, 7 
Alien, 76, 166, 178 
disabilities of, in purchasing land, 76 
registration of, 77 
denization and naturalization of, 77 
enemy, prize of goods of, 213 
premunire by, 440 
Alien priories, 440 
Alienation, fines for, 125, 132 
history of the laws of, 170,171, 176 
Alimony, 289 
suit for, 289 
Allegation, 287 
Allegiance, local, 76 
natural, 76 
oath of, 75, 436 
Alliances, how made, 64 
Allodium, 121 
Alluvion, title to, 167 
Ambassadors, how appointed, 53 
privileges of, 54 
violation of privileges of, 427 
Amendments in bill, 32 
Amercement, 391 
Anatomy Act, 463 
Ancient demesne, 132 
Ancient English tenures, 128 
Ancient writings prove themselves, 384 
Animals, cruelty to, 462 
Sere natura, 214, 258 
property in, 209 
killing or maiming, 485 
what are the subjects of larceny, 480 
Animus furandi, 473, 484 
Annoying the Queen, offence of, 434 
Annual Parliaments, 21 
Annuities, 120, 233 
for lives, 234 
Annulum et baculum, investiture, per, 78 
Antiquaries, Suciety of, 104 
Apology, when admitted in mitigation of 
damages, 298 
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Apostasy, 421 
Appeal, Courts of, 271, 272 
court of, in Chancery, 278 
of felony, 528 
to Rome, offence of, 441 
Appearance, by defendant, in courts of law, 
354, 358, 359 
in Chancery, 357 
Appointment, deeds of, 193 
Apprentices, 90, 465, 468 
assaults on, 473 
Appropriations, 81 
Aqueducts, destroying, 486 
Arbiter of commerce, 58 
Arbitration, 261 
reference to, 389 
Arbitrator, 261 
Archbishop, 78 
court of, 10 
mode of appointment of, 78 
of Canterbury, 22 
of York, 22 
powers and duties of, 79 
Archbishop’s prerogative, 79 
Archdeacon, #0 
Archdeacon’s court, 281 
Arches, Court of, 281 
Dean of the, 28) 
Aristocracy, 3 
Armies, who can raise, 56 
standing, 88 
Armour, &c., embezzling the king’s, 436 
statutes of, 87 
Arms, right of baving, 19 
Arms and ammunition, exporting, 57 
Army, regular, 88 
history of, 87 
Arraignment, 412 
Arrangement with creditors, 246 
Array, challenge to the, 342 
Arrest by private persons, 601 
without warrant, 601 
uf a defendant, in civil cases, 359 
in criminal cases, 499 
Arrest of Judgment, in civil cases, 394 
in criminal cases, 623 
Arson, 474 
Art, works of, destroying, 451 
unions, 462 
Articles of the Navy, 89 
of War, 88 
of the Peace, 489 
Artificers, 87 
Asportation, what is, 479 
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Assault, redressed by action, 285 
aggravated, 473 
Assault demesne, plea of, 295, 370 
Assaults on servants, 304, 473 
Assembly, riotous or unlawful, 452 
Assessed taxes, 65, 67 
Assessments, 65 
Assessors, 392 
Assets, administration of, 253 
equitable, 253, 343 
legal, 253 
Assignment, 186 
of chose tn action, 237 
Assigns, 176 
Assize, writ of, 315 
of arms, 87 
courts of, 279 
commission of, 279, 493 
of bread, offence of breaking, 455 
Assumpsit, action of, 309, 311 
Assurances, common, 199 
Atheling, Edgar, 37 
Attachment, or pone, ancient process by, 
364 
of debts, 406 
for contempts, 293, 498 
process in Chancery by, 357 
writ of, 404 
Attachments, Court of, 284 
Attainder, 626 
forfeiture of property by, 526 
escheat on, 526 
reversal of, 627 
Attainted persons, 525 
Attempt to alarm or injure the sovereign, 
434 
Attestation of deed, 182 
of wills, 205 
Attorney, 264, 447 
warrant of, 398 
Attorney-general, 264 
information by, in Exchequer, 360 
information by, in charities, 340 
criminal information by, 507 
Attornment, 125, 176 
Attributes of sovereignty, 52, 63 
Augmentation of livings, 61 
Augustin, 117 
Aula regis, 269, 270 
Authority, royal, 51 
Authority of precedents, 8 
Autrefots acquit, 512 
convict, 512 
Autre vie, 138, 166 
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Auxiliary Jurisdiction in equity, 345 
Avertum, 219 

Avoiding a deed, 182 

Avowry, 306 

Award, 261 


B, 


BACHELoR, knight, 86 
Backing warrants, 497 
Bacon, Lord, 275 
Badger-baiting, 462 
Bagatelle-boards, licence for, 461 
Tail, excessive, 504 
sheriff obliged to take, 359 
when aud how put in, 360 
in error, 401 
in criminal cases, 504 
what offences bailable, 504 
in Queen’s Bench, 504 
Banlifis, 91 
of hundreds, 70 
special, 70 
Burliwick, 70 
Bailment, 210, 230 
Ballot, vote by, 30 
Bankers, cheques of, 236 
embezzlement by, 478 
Banking companies, 110 
Banknotes, forgeries of, 447 
Bankruptcy, a cause of forfeiture, 175 
comunittee of inspection in, 242 
disqualifications in, 243 
law of, 239 
fraudulent, offence of, 455 
courts of, 263 
petition, 241 
trustee in, 242 
Banks, joint-stock, 109, 110 
Banks of rivers, destroying, 484 
Banneret, knight, 86 
Banns, 94 ; 
Bar, plea in, 368, 370, 612, 513 
Bargain and sale of lands, 192 
Barn, setting fire to, 485 
Baron, courts, 265 
Baronet, 86 
Baronies, 85 
of bishops, 86 
Barons, 85 
Barretry, 446 
Barrister, 264 
revising, 28 
Barter, 227 
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Base coin, uttering, 435 
Base fee, 134 
Base services, 124° 
Bastard, 99 
maintenance of, 99 
cannot inherit, 99, 165 
Bath, knight of the, 86 
Battel, trial by, 514 
Battery, 295 
offence of, 472 
Bawdy-houses, 426, 459 
Beacons, 57 
Beasts of the plough, when distrainable, 
259 
Beggars, vagrants, 460 
Behaviour, good, security for, 489 
Beheading, 433 
Benefice, cession of a, 83 
Benefices, 82, 437 
Benefit of clergy, 439, 481 
Betting-offices, suppression of, 462 
Bible, right to print, 217 
Bigamy, 459 
Bill, amendments 1m, 32 
Bill in equity, 357 
Bill in Parliament, 31 
Bill of exchange, 236, 238 
how sued on, 363 
forging, 487 
stealing, 480 
Bill of Exclusion, 42 
Bill of indictment, 505 
Bill of lading, 229 
Bill of Middlesex, ancient process by, 356 
Bill of Rights, 15, 525 
Bill of sale, 216, 225 
Billeting military, 89 
Billiard-tables, licence for, 461 
Bishop, chancellor of, 79 
courts of, 79 
Bishops, 78, 79 
are not peers, 86 
of Durham, 22 
of London, 22 
of Winchester, 22 
powers and duties, 79 
used to rit in the schyremote, 280 
what matters tried by certificate of, 379 
Black Act, 485 
Black mall, 484 
Blasphemy, 424 
Blood, corruption of, 166, 526 
half, 164 
royal, 45 
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Board of Guardians, 74 
Boards of Health, 108 
Board Schools, 98 
Board of Trade, 58, 242, 245 
Bodies, stealing, &c., 463, 481 
Body corporate, 102 
Bona-waivata, 63 
Bonds, in general, 194 
stcaling of, 480 
forgery of, 487 
Bookland, 130 
Book post, 66 
Books, copyright in, 215 
Booths for mountebanks, nuisances, 460 
Borough, 108 
parliamentary, 27 
courts, 284 
sessions, 108 
Borough English, 9, 164 
Boroughs, mayor of, 108 
Borrowing, 231 
Borsholder, 72 
Botes or estovers, 119 
Bottomry, 233 
Bound bailiffs, 70 
Boundaries, confusion of, how rectified, 845 
Bounty, Queen Anne’s, 61 
Branding, 524 
Breach of copyhold customs, 175 
Breach of the peace, 452 
of prison, 445 
Breach of conditions annexed, 174 
Breaking, in burglary, 475 
Bribery, 449 
in clections, 449 
Bridges, annoyance in, 459 
destroying, &c., 486 
British constitution, 4 
British Museum, 173 
Brokers, embezzlement by, 478 
Brothels, frequenting, 426 
keeping, 426 
Building socicties, 267 
Bull-baiting, 462 
Bulls, papal, 440 
Buoys, destroying. 484 
Burgage tenure, 128 
Burgesses, 26, 107 
Burglarious entry, 476 
Burglary, 465, 475 
possession of housebreaking implements, 
477 
Burial-fees, 220 
Burial of felo de se, 467 
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Burning, in arson, 474 
malicious, 484 
By-law, 105 
action of debt on, 310 


C. 
CaBINET, 48 
Calendar of prisoners, 531 
Canal banks, &c., breaking down, 484 
Cancellation of deed, 182 
of will, 250 
by Court of Chancery, 346 
Canon, 80 
Canon Law, 10 
Canonical degrees of consanguinity, 251 
Canons of descent, 158 
Canons of Henry VI., 10 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 22, 79 
Capias ad respondendem, in civil suits, 
354, 359 
in criminal proceedings, 508 
Captas in withernam, 404 
Capias utlagatum, 355 
Capita, descent per, 160 
Capital punishment, 523 
Capite, tenure fu, 125 
Carnal know ledge of infants, 471 
Carriers, 210, 230 
liability of, 210 
lien of, 231 
larceny by, 478 
Cart-bote, 119, 175 
Castles and forts, 56 
Castration, 471 
Casual ejector, 317, 318 
Cattle, damage feasant, 257, 258, 259 
Cattle, owner of, liable for trespass by, 323 
killing or maiming, 485 
ill treatment of, 462 
Causa jactitationis matrimonii, 290 
Cause, challenge for, 515 
Caveat emptor, 230, 313 
Cent.al Criminal Court, 493, 495 
Certain services, 124 
Certificate, of bishop, trial by, 379 
of customs of London, 378 
of discharge of scamen, 474 
of naturalization, 77 
Certiorart, writ of, 
in criminal cases, 493, 509 
Ceasion of a benefice, 43 
Cestut que trust, 335 
Cestut que use, 172, 188 
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Cestui que vie, 138, 166 
Chairman of committees, 32 
Challenge, of jury, 382, 515 
propter honoris respectum, 382, 815 
propter defectum, 382, 515 
propter affectum, 382, 515 
propter delictum, 383, 515 
to the favour, 383 
peremptory, 516 
principal, 382 
to fight, offence of, 452 
Champerty, 447 
Champions in trial by battel, 514 
Chancellor’s Courts in Universities, 284, 
496 
Chancellor, his authority, 273, 276 
Chancellor of a diocese, 79 
Chance medley, 466 
Chancery, Court of, 273 
auxihary jurisdiction, 338 
matters cognizable in, 339 
appeal from, 276 
Chapel, breaking and stealing from, 477 
Chapters, 80 
Character, evidence of, in criminal cases 
519 
Characte1s of servants, 297, 456 
Charging lands, power of, 177 
Charging stock or shares with judgment 
debt, 406 
Charitable uses, 106, 173 
Charities, jurisdiction of Chancery, 340 
Charity Commissioners four England and 
Wales, 340 
Charter of incorporation, 104 
Charters of our liberties, 15, 17 
Chase, 480 
beasts of, stealing, 480 
Chattels, real and personal, 208, 222, 404, 
479 
Chastity, homicide in defence of, 465 
Cheating, offence of, 455 
Cheque, banker’s, 236 
Chichele, Archbishop, 10 
Child, stealing, 473 
procuring child to beg.— See Vagrants. 
Child in ventre sa mére, 16 
Children, duties of, 98 
parents’ remedy for abduction of, 304 
guardianship of, 98 
Chivalry, court of, 270 
guardian in, 125 
Choi's of evils, an excuse for unlawful acts, 
17 
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Chose in action, 211, 217, 223, 225, 237 

stealing, 480 
Chose in possession, 217 
>hristian courts, 286 
Church Discipline Act, 79 
Church, head of, 59 

marniages in, 95 

rate, 287 

burglary in, 475, 477 

larceny in, 477 

riotously demolishing, 450 

or churchyards, affrays in, 451 
Church rate , 84 
Churchwardens, 84 
Cinque ports, lord warden of, 29 

court of the, 283 
Circumstantial evidence, 388 
Citation in Divorce Court, 290 

in ecclesiastical causes, 2&7 
Civil corporations, 104, 106 
Civil death, 16 

law, 9 

liberty, 15 

list, 68 

state, 84 

subjection, 417 
Claim, statement of, 365 
Clandestine marriage, offence of, 459 
Clergy, 77, 422, 451 

assaults on, 473 

excluded from Parliament, 78 

simony by, 174, 425 

benefit of, 439, 481 
Clergymen privileged from arrest, 77 
Clerico admuittendo, writ de, 334, 404 
Clerk, admission of a, 82 

parish, 84 

of the peace, 494 
Clerks, deprivation of, 84 
Clipping the coin, 11, 431 
Close-rolls, 197 
Clothes, destroying of, 485 
Coal-mines, setting fire to, &c , 186 
Coat-armour, 220 
Cock-fighting, 462 
Code of Justinian, 9 
Codicil, 250 
Cognizance, in replevin, 306 

of causes, claim of, 367, 509 
Cognovit actionem, 195, 398 
Coin, offences relating to, 435 
Coinage duties, 62 

rights of, 62 

regulation of the, 69 
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Coke, Sir Edward, 271 
Collateral consanguinity, 162, 251 
descent, 161, 251 
Collation to a benefice, 82 
College of Physicians, 103 
of Surgeons, 103 
Colleges, 104 
Collieries, destroying engines in, 486 
Combinations, among workmen, 455 
Commendams, 438 
Commerce, Crown the arbiter of, 58 
Commission of assize, 279 
of the peace, 279, 494 
of oyer and terminer, 278, 493 
of gaol delivery, 278, 493 
Royal, 31 
to examine witnesses, 387 
under the statute of charitable uses, 340 
Commissioners of poor laws, 74 
Commitment of persons accused, 503 
and bail, 604 
Commitment of persons accused, reason for, 
must be expressed.— See Habeas 
Corpus, 301 
Committee, Judicial, 282 
of inspection in bankruptcy, 242 
of lunatics, 339 
Committees, chairman of, 32 
Common assurances, 199 
Common, estate in, 153 
of estovers, 119 
of pasture, 119 
of piscary, 119 
of turbary, 119 
tenancy in, 153 
Commons, 119 
disturbance of, 330 
enclosure of, 330 
Common barretor, 446 
jury, how returned, 381 
Common law, 6, 8 
courts of, 265 
matters cognizable in, 290 
Common informer, 530 
nuisances, 459, 530 
pleas, court of, 271 
voucher, 199 
Common form, probate in, 252 a 
Common recoveries, 171, 198 
Common seal, 105 
Commonalty, 86 
Commoners, may abate nuisance to a com- 
Mon, 330 
Commons, House of, 23 
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Common wealth, offences against, 444 
Communications, what are privileged, 297 
Companies, public, forgeries on, 487 
joint-stock, 109 
winding up, 110 
banking, 110 
Compassing the death of the king, 429 
Compensation for death of husband or wife, 
action for, 295 
Competency of witnesses, 205 
Complaint, of offences, before justices, 497 
Composition with creditors, 246 
Compound larceny, 477 
Compounding felony, 446 
Compounding infurmations, 447 
Cumpulsion, an excuse for unlawful acts, 
497, 500 
Concealment of treasure-trove, 443 
Concord in a fine, 198 
Conclusion in a deed, 181 
Concurrent jurisdiction in equity, 341 
Condition, estate upon, 145, 181 
Confession of indictment, 511, 518 
Confession and avoidance, pleas in, 368 
Confessor, Edward the, 7 
Confinement, solitary, 624 
Confirmatio Cartarum, 15 
Confirmation, 186 
Confusion of boundaries, how remedied, 
345 
of goods, 215 
Congeé d’elire, 78 
Conies, taking, killing, or stealing, 480 
Conjugal rights, suit tor restitution of, 289 
Conjuration, 424, 434 
Consanguinity, 93, 251 
collateral, 251 
degrees of, 251 
lineal, 251 
Conservators of the peace, 488 
Consideration for a contract, 226 
Cunsistory Court, 281 
Consolidated Fund, 67 
Conr vlidation of action, 367 
Consort, Queen, 45 
Conspiracy, law of, in general, 447 
action of, 299 
Constable, high, 72 
petty, 72 
special, 72 
his duty in criminal cases, 501 
Constitution, British, 4 
Constructive frauds, 344 
Contempt, against royal persun &c., 443 


Contempt, against prerogative, 443 
attachment for, 293, 498 
against sovereign’s title, 443 
Contempt, against royal palaces or courts 
of justice, 444 
Contingent remainders, 147 
Contingent uses, 191 
Contract of marriage, 94, 95, 96 
Contract, original, between king and people, 
49 
Contracts, 225 
express, 308 
implied, 310 
title by, 224 
actions on, 310 
Contumace cupiendo, writ de, 288 
Conversion, 307 
Conveyances, 177, 183, 193 
fraudulent ,{225 
Conviction, 1n general, 521 
effect of previous, 520 
summary, 497 
Coparcenary, estate in, 161 
Coparceners, 151, 212, 345 
Coppice, destroying, 485 
Copy of depositions, mght of accused to, 
504 
of indictment, right of prisoner to, in 
certain Cases, 515 
Copyhold, 132, 143 
enfranchisement of, 143 
extinguishment of, 143 
Copyright, 215 
prerogative copyright of Crown, 217 
Corn may be distrained, 259 
destroying, 484 
Cornage, tenure by, 126 
Coinwall, Duchy of, 46 
Corody, 60, 120 
Coronation oath, 49 
Coronator, 70 
Coroner, 70, 501 
when venire facias issues to, 340 
his court, 495 
Coroners’ inquisitions, 505 
Corporation and Test Acts, 424 
Corporations, 102 
how created, 104 
privileges and disabilities of, 105 
courts of, 284 
property passes by succession, 221 
Col porations, conveyance to or by, 177 
no escheat o1 extinction of, 166 
leases by, 1384 
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Corporations, municipal, 106 
trading, 109 
Corporeal hereditaments, 116, 184 
Corpus Juris Canonict, 10 
Corpus Juris Civilis, 10 
Correction, of children, 98, 465 
of scholars, 98, 465 
of servants, 465 
of wives, 97 
Corrupt practices, 28, 29, 30 
Corruption of blood, 166, 526 
Corse-present, 219 
Corsned, trial by the, 513 
Costs, title to, by judgment, 224 
statutes by which given, 399 
executors liable to pay, 253 
paupers cacused from paying, 399 
in equity, 367 
in error, 402 
in criminal cases, 521 
Council, Privy, 47 
Council, president of the, 47 
Councils of the Crown, 47 
Counsel, 264, 265, 507 
cannot maintain an action for his fees, 
265 
Counsel for prisoners, 516, 7, 
Counter-claim, 369 
Counterfeiting the coin, 430 
the great seal, 430 
Counties, electors for, 26 
Country, trial by the, 379 
County Court, 266, 267 
admiralty jurisdiction, 267 
equity jurisdiction, 265 
Court-baron, 122, 265 
Court, payment into, when it may be made, 
3h8 
Court, inns of, 264 
Courts, their nature and incidents, 263 
of record, or not of record, 263 
assaults in, 444, 526 
Courts, power to erect, 57 
martial, 89 
profits of, 62 
Courts of Bankruptcy, 283 
of Common Law, 265 
of Commissioners of Sewers, 284 
of Railway Commissioners, 283 
Courts of Justice, 263 
Court of Probate, 277, 288 
of Chancery, 273 
of Queen’s Bench, 271 
ourts of Criminal Jurisdiction, 490 
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Courts, Ecclesiastical, 79” 
of Equity, 274 
maritime, 290 
matrimonial, 277, 289 
of nist prius, 279 
Testamentary, 277 
Covenant in a deed, 181 
action on, 309 
what it is, 18] 
™ who may take advantage of, 309 
Covenants running with land, 186 
Coventry, Sir Juhn, 471 
Coverture, 96 
Creditors, suits by, 343 
arrangement with, 246 
Crimes, divisions of, 412 
who are capable of, 415 
and misdemeanors, 420 
Criminal conversation, 303 
information, 507 
punishments, 16, 523 
jurisdiction, courts of, 490 
Crops, setting fire to, 445 
Crown cases reserved, 519 
Crown, succession to the, 35 
office, 271, 493, 507 
lands, 61 
pleas of the, 271, 412, 516 
laches of the, 52 
Crown, power of the, 53 
remedi¢s against the, 61, 347 
injurics by or to, how remedied, 348 
represented by attorney-general, 349 
jurisdiction of exchequer in respect of, 
350 
debtor, information against, 350 
Cruelty to animals, 462 
Cujus est solum, cqus est usque ad celum 
116 
Curate, 80, 83 
Cursing and swearing, offence of, 424 
Curtesy of England, 139 
Custodiam comitatus, 69 
Custody of temporalities, 60 
Custom, of London, 378 
of merchants, 9 
title to personalty by, 218 
alienation by, 201 
Custom-house officers, assaulting, &c., 454 
Customary court, 266 
Customs, general, 8, 
particular, 8, 
Customs on merchandize, 65, 217 
Customs duties, how recovered, 351 
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Custos rotulorum, 71, 494 
Cut-purses, 482 
Cutting, &., with intent to murder, &c., 
296, 471 
telegraph, 486 
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DAMAGE feasant, cattle, 257, 258, 259 
Damages, title to, by judgment, 224, 391 
Damnum absque injuria, 297, 326 
Dane lage, 7 
Date of deed, 181 
Days of grace, 238 
De contumace capiendo, writ, 288 
De donis, statute, 135, 200 
Deacon, 82 
Dead body, stealing, 481 
offence of taking up, 463 
Dean and chapter, 80, 441 
Dean of the arches, 281 
Dean, rural, 80 
Death, civil, 16, 532 
execution of sentence of, 523, 531 
Debenture, stealing, 480 
forgery of, 487 
Debt, public, 67 
Debt, its legal acccptation, 308 
on judgment, 310 
information of, 350 
Debts, 234, 308 
of record, 234, 253 
by specialty, 235, 253 
by simple contract, 235 
payment by executurs, and priority of 
253 
Decanus, 80 
Decency, offences against, 425 
Decennaries, 487 
J ecistons of the Courts, 8 
Declarations, dying, when evidence, 518 
leclaratory part of a law, 6 
declaratory statutes, 11 
Decree, 398 
Decretals of popes, 9 
Deed, attestation of, 182 
conveyance by, 194 
how avoided, 182 
right to custody of, 220 
signature of, 181 
stealing of, 450 
forging of, 487 
Deed-poll, 179 
Deeds of appointment, 1°3 
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Deer, in a park, heir-looms, 220 
keepers, assaulting of, 473 
stealing, 480 
Defacing the coin, 435 
Default, judgment by, 362, 398 
Defeazance, 187, 196 
Defect of understanding, an excuse for un- 
lawful acts, 416 
Defectum, challenge propter, 382, 515 
Defence, self, 256 
Defence, statement of, 367 
Defendant in civil suits, service of writs on, 
268, 318 
arrest of, 359 
in ejectment, 318 
in criminal prosecutions, arrest of, 
500 
Defensive allegation, 287 
Defilement of women, 471 
Definite sentence, 288 
Degradation of peers, 86 
Degrees conferred by the archbishop, 79 
Delegates, court of, 282 
Delictum, challenge propter, 383, 515 
Delivery of deed, 182 
of goods, 227 
Demanding money with menaces, or by 
force, 4¥3 
Demesne of the Crown, 61 
lands, 61 
seisin in one’s demesne, 134 
Ibemise of the Crown, 34, 63 
Democracy, 4 
Demolition of buildings by rloters, 451 
Demure, 375 
to evidence, 389 
to indictinent, 611 
Denizen, 77 
Departure in pleading, 374 
Depositious of witnesses, in criminal cuscs, 
617 
evidence in criminal cases, 503, 504 
against prisoners, copies of, 515 
in cquity, 348, 393 
Deprivation of clerks, 84 
Derelict land left by the sea, 167 
Derivative conveyances, 185 
Descent, of the Crown, 35 
title by, 156 
in borough English, and gavelkind, 12k 
Descent, old canons of, 157 
new canons of, 158 
per capita, 166 
per stirpes, 160 


~ 
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Deserting seamen, 474 
Deserting the army, 436 
Designs, copyright in, 216 
Destroying warlike stores, 436 
Destruction of flood-gates, sea-walls, &c. 
4§1 

of books, prints, statues, &c., 451 
Detainer, forcible, 452 

unlawful, 306 
Detinue, action of, 306, 366 
Devises, 203 

executory, 147 

fraudulent, 204 
Dignities, 119 
Dignity, royal, 51 
Dilapidations, 287 

remedy for, 287 
Diocese, 79 
Diocesan surveyors, 287 
Director of public prosecutions, 454 
Directory part of a law, 5 
Disabilities, to commit crime, 415 

of corporations, 105 

to purchase and convey, 177 
Disabling statutes, 184 
Discharge, order of, 243 

of recognizances, 488 
Disclaimer, of tenure, 173 

of patent.—ce Patent. 
Discontinuance, 366 
Discovery, 342, 3k6 
Diseases, prevention of, 457 
Disentailing deeds, 197 
Disfiguring, offence of, 296, 470 
Disfranchisement, 31 
Dishonour of bills, 238 
Dismembering, punishment by, 523 
Dismissal of servants, 91 
Disorderly houses, 426, 459 
Disparagement in marriage, 125 
Dispossession or ouster, 314 
Disqualifications of bankrupt, 243 
Dissvlution of Parliament, 34 
Dissuading witnesses, offence of, 444 
Distrainers, duties of, 259 
Distress, remedy by, 257, 305 

for what it may be taken, 258 

what may be distrained, 258 

when the goods of a stranger may be 

distrained, 258 

how to be taken, 260 

must not be excessive, 260 

how to be disposed of 260 

impounding, 260 
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Distress, sale of, 260 
infinite, 329, 354, 508 
Distribution of intestate’s effects, 253 
Districtio, 257 
Distringas, ancient process by, 354 
on stock, 406 
on an indictment, 508 
to compel delivery of goods, 404 
Disturbance, 329 
of common, franchise, putronage, &c, 
329, 330, 331 
of religious assemblies, 451 
Divine service, tenure by, 132 
Divorce, 95, 289 
Doctrine of merger, 148 
Doe, John, 318, 356 
Dog-fighting, 462 
Dog- stealing, 481 
Dome-book of Alfred, 7 
Domesday Book, 66 
Donatro, 183 
Donatio mortis causi, 254 
Dowager, queen, 46 
Dower, estate in, its origin, nature, and 
incidents, 139, 140 
jurisdiction of Chancery as to, 345 
Draft for money, 236 
Driving, furious, offence of, 462 
Droits of the Admiralty, 427 
Drowning mines, 486 
Drunkards, binding over, 490 
Drunkenness, no excuse for crime, 416 
punishment of, 426 
Ducking-stool, 524 
Duelhing, offence of, 452 
Dues, non-payment of ccclesiastical, 287 
Dukes, 84 
Dumb and deaf, trial of, 610 
Duplex querela, 333 
Duress, of imprisonment, 17 
excuse for unlawful acts, 417 
will made under, 248 
Durham, Bishop of, 22 
Duties, excise, 65 
legacy, 66 
Stamp, 66 
succession, 66 
Duties of the sovereign, 49 
Duty, action for breach or neglect of, 312 
inhabited house, 66 
on offices, 67 
on pensions, 67 
Dwelling-house, in arson, 474 
Dying declaration, when evidence , 518 
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E. 
EaLpoRMeEn, 85 
Earl, 85 
Earl marshal, his court, 270 
Karnest, 227 


Easements, 169 
Ecclesiastical Corporations, 103, 105 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 79, 280 
separation of, from the Civil Courts, 280 
what injurtes are cognizable in, 286 
method of proceeding in, 287 
Economy, public, offences against, 459 
Edgar Atheling, 37 
Education of children, 98 
Edward the Confessor, his laws, 7 
Egyptians, 460 
Kjectione firme, writ of, 316 
Ejectment by sheriff, 403 
Ejectment, action of, now the only mode 
of trying title of lands, 316 
history of, 317 
when it lies, 318 
writ of, 316 
appearance in, 319 
Ejectment, judgment in, 319 
execution in, 403 
limitation of action of, 321 
Ejectment, remedy for landlord where rent 
is in arrear, 322 
remedy for landlord where tenant holds 
over, 322 
Election, of bishops, 78 
of corporate officers, 108 
of magistrates, 68 
petition, trial of, 31 
of Members of Parliament, 29 
Elections, proceedings at, 29 
Electors in boroughs, 26, 27, 108 
in counties, 26 
Eleemosynary corporations, 106 
Elegit, 146 
writ of, 407 
v bat lands may be taken in execution, 
408 
Elements, 214 
Elisors, 380 
Ellesmere, Lord, 275 
Emblements, 142, 214 
Embezzling public money, 443 
Embracery,{449 
Employers Liability Act, 92 
Enabling statutes, 134 
Enchantment, 424 
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Encroachment by the sea or a river, 167 
Enfranchisement of copyhold, 143, 175 
England, curtesy of, 139 
Engravings, copyright in, 216 
Enlarging statutes, 11 : 
Enrolment of bargain and sale, 199 
Entail, 135 
Entry, 318 
forcible, offence of, 452 
writ of, 315 
Entry on lands, 256 
when it may be made, 256 
how made, 257 
within what time it may be made 
315 
writs of, now abolished, 315 
Equitable assets, 253 
estates, 388 
Equity, of a statute, 11 
Equity of redemption, 146, 341 
to a settlement, 339 
general nature of, 274, 335 
origin of jurisdiction of Court of Chancery 
in, 274 
history of jurisdiction, 275 
wherein it differs from law, 274, 275 
337 
Equity, Courts, 274 
matters cognizable in, 338 
exclusive jurisdiction of, 339 
concurrent jurisdiction of, 341 
auxihary jurisdiction of, 345 
method of proceeding in, 357 
jurisdiction of County Courts, 266 
proceedings in, 267, 268 
Equity, jurisdiction of Court of Exchequer, 
273 
Error, 400 
Court of Appeal and, 277, 278 
how brought, 401 
proceedings 1n, 401 
judgment in, 402 
costs in, 402 
restitution in, 403 
writ of, in criminal cases, 528 
Escape, 445 
offence of making, 445 
offence of permitting, 445 
Escheat, 63, 126, 165, 527 
Escrow, what it is, 182 
Escuage, 126 
Esquire, 87 
Estate, tail, 135, 136 
for years, 141 
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Estate at will, 142 
at sufferance, 143 
Estates, by elegit, 146 
in vadio, 145 
on condition, 145 
in remainder, 147 
in reversion, 147 
in severalty, 149 
in joint tenancy, 149 
in coparcenary, 151 
in common, 162 
Estoppel by deed, 179 
in pleading, 373 
Estovers, 119, 327 
Katrays, 63 
Kstreating recognizances, 488 
Eton College, 173 
Evidence, must be relevant to issue, 384 
circumstantial, 388 
exclusion of, m particular cases, 392 
is writtcn or parol, 384 
the best, always required, 385 
hearsay, when admitted, 386 
written, how obtuined, 385 
parol, 385 
in criminal cases, 516 et seq 
Kz nudo pacto non oritur actio, 226 
Examination, of offenders, 502, 503 
public, of bankrupt, 212 
Exceptions, 389 
Exchange, bill of, 236, 238 
Exchanges, 185, 227 
Exchequer bills, forgery of, 487 
Exchequer, Court of, its origin, 272 
its jurisdiction, 272 
its equity jurisdiction, 273 
Exchequer Chamber, Court of, 277 
Excise duties, 65 
Exclusion Bill, 42 
Exclusive jurisdiction in equity, 339 
Excommunication, 288, 379 
its consequences, 288 
discontinued, except as a spiritual cen- 
sure, 288 
Excuse for unlawful acts, what is, 416 
Execration, trial by morsel of, 513 
Exccuted coutracts, 226 
Execution, in civ] actions, 403 
in ejectment, 403 
in quare impedit, 404 
in replevin, 404 
in detinue, 404 
in actions for not delivering goods, 404 
in actions where money is recovered, 405 
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Execution, where the repetition or continu- 
ance of an act is to be prohibited, 410 
where the performance of a contract or 
duty is to be enforced, 410 
Bale of goods after, 405 
after conviction, 531 
Executive power, 35 
Executors and administrators, 250, 262 
Executory devises, 147 
contracts, 226 
Exemptions from serving on juries, 383 
Exigent, writ of, 355, 608 
Exile, 17 
Expenditure of king, 68 
Eapenses of witnesses, 521 
Exporting arms, 57 
Express contracts, 225, 308 
trusts, 341 
Extent, writ of, 408 
Extinguishment, 186 
of copyhold, 143 
Extortion of public officers, 449 
Extra-parochial tithes, 60 


F, 


Factor, 91 
Factors, embezzlement by, 478 
Fair, 120 
False character, giving a, 456 
False declaration, 448 
False smprisonment, 299, 303 
offence of, 299, 473 
False judgment, writ of, 400 
False pretences, 456 
False return to mandamus, action for, 
292 
False statements of money, 443 
False verdicts, 449 
False weights and measures, 455 
Falsifying proceedings in courts, 445 
Fealty, 122, 148 
oath of, 122, 328 
subtraction of, 328 
Fee simple, 134 
Fee tail, 135 
Fecs, ecclesiastical, how recovered, 287 
counsels, 265 
Felo de se, 466, 526 
Felony, what is, 434 
error on the judgment on a conviction 
of, 528 
Felonious destruction of property, 450 
Felons, fresh suit after, 63 
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Feme covert, 96, 198, 420 
conveyance by or to, 178 
_ sole, 96 
will of, 250 
Feoda, 121 
Feoffment, 183 
Fere nature, animals, 209, 214, 258 
Ferry, erecting one near ancient ferry a 
nuisance, 326 
Feud, its etymology, 121 
Feudal system, 120, 202 
services, 122 
Fiefs, 121 
Fieri factas, writ of, 405 
Fifteenths, 64 
Filius nullius, 99 j 
Final judgment, 397 
Fines, 197 
for alienation, 125, 132 
for offences, 524 
Fines and Recoveries Act, 200 
Fire-ordcal, 513 
Fireworks, 460 
Firing mines, 486 
First-fruits, 61 
Fish, royal, 62 
Fishery, property in, 209 
Fishponds, destroying, 485 
Fixtures cannot be distraincd, 259 
Fleets, 56 
Flogging, 483 
Floodgate, destroying, offence of, 451 
Folkland, 130 
Folk-right, 7 
Food, 112 
Food, adulteration of, 458 
Forcible entries, remedics for, 257 
Forcible entry, offence of, 452 
detainer, offence of, 452 
Foreclosure, 146, 341 
Foreign bills, 236 
Foreign coin, counterfeiting, 435 
Foreign cnlistment, 436 
Forei mm Enlistment Act, 436 
Forest courts, 284 
Forests, 480 
Forests, royal, 62 
Forfeiture, of lands by attainder, 526 
in felonies, 166, 526 
of personalty by conviction, 526 
of recognizances, 488, 489 
Forfeiture, title by, 169, 218 
Forgery, 486 
Forts and castles, 56 
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Foundling Hospital, 73 
Fox’s Acts, 453 
Franchise, 120 
household, 27 
lodger, 27 
occupation, 27 
service, 27 
Franchise, royal, 168 
Franchises, disturbance of, 329 
Frankalmoign, 132 
Frank pledge, 487 
Fraud, jurisdiction of courts of law and 
equity in cases of, 336 
remedy in equity, 344 
Frauds, statute of, 180, 204, 227, 235, 309 
Fraudulent bankruptcy, 455 
couveyances, 225 
Fraudulent devises, 204 
Frechold, 183 
Free bench, 140, ” 
Free services, 124 
Freeholders, judges in the County Court 
266 
Freemen, 107 
Fresh suit after felons, 63 
Friendly societies, 267 
Fruit, cannot be distrained, 259 
Full age, 101 
Fumage, 66 
Funds, public, 67 
Funds, stock in, may be charged wit’. 
judgment debt, 406 
Furtosus furore solum punitur, 416 
Furious driving, 462 
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GAGE, estate in, 145 
GAME certificate, 464 
Game laws, 463 
Game, property in, 210, 218 
qualification for killing, 483 
Gamekeeper, 473 
Gaming, laws against, 461 
Gaming-houses, 461, 462 
suppression of, 461 
Gaol delivery, commission of, 278, 493 
Garnishee, progeedings by, when debts 
attached, 406 
Garter, knight of the, 86 
Gavelkind, 8, 128, 169, 164 
Generalissimo, 56 
General issue, plea of, 369 
General occupancy, 166 
2P 2 
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General warrants, 500 
Gentlemen, who are, 87 
Gestation, period of, 99 
Gift, title by, 224 
Gifts of lands, 177 
of chattols, 225 
Glebe, 81 
Goods, sale of, actions on, 312 
confusion of, 215 
execution for non-delivery of, 404 
from what time bound by writ of execu- 
tion, 411 
Good consideration, what is, 179, 226 
Government, offences against the, 445 
Grace, days of, 238 
Grain, destroying, 485 
Grand coustumier, 208 
Grand jury, 506 
at assizes, 506 
at quarter sessions, 506 
Grand serjeanty, 126, 128 
Grant, 179, 184 
of hereditaments, 184 
of chattels, 225 
by the Crown, 197 
Great council, 20 
Great Seal, 430, 487 
pardon under, 492, 530 
Great tithes, 82 
Greenwich Hospital, 173 
Gregorian Code, 10 
Guardian and ward, 99 
(;uardian, his remedy if his ward be taken 
from him, 304 
Court of Chancery guardian of all in- 
fants, 304 
Guardians, ad litem, 101 
Board of, 74 
by nature, 99 
for nurture, 99 
chivalry, 125 
in socage, 99, 129 
by statute, 100 
by election, 100 
in Chancery, 100, 339 
of the poor, 73 
Guild, or Guildhall, 109 
Gypsies, 460 
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HABEAS CORPUS, 299, 441 
act, 15, 301] 
at common law, 300, 302 
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Habeas Corpus, history of, 301 
different kinds of, 300 
how obtained, 300 
Habendum, 180 
Habere facias possessionem, 403 
Habitations, offences against, 474 
Half-blood, 252 
Handicraftsmen, 90 
Hanoverian succession, treasons relating 
to, 432 
Hardwicke, Lord, 276 
Havens, 56 
Hawks, 480 
Hay-bote, 119 
Head-borough, 72 
Health, boards of, 108 
* public, offences against, 457 
protection of, 17 
injuries affecting, 296 
Hearing, in Chancery, 393 
in summary proceedings before justices, 
497 
Hearsay evidence, 385 
Hearth-money, 67 
Hledge-bote, 119 
Heir, who is, 157 
TIeir-looms, 220 
not devisable apart from the freehold, 
220 
Heirs, necessary word in grant of fee- 
simple, 135 
Heiress, stealing, 471 
Hereditary right to the Crown, 35 
Hereditament, 115 
corporeal, 116 
incorporeal, 116 
Heresy, 421 
Leretico comburendo, writ de, 422 
Heriots, 132, 218, 261 
heriot service and heriot custom, 218 
seizing, &c., 261 
Hidden treasure, 214 
High constable, 72 
Highways, surveyors of, 72 
High Commission Court, 282 
High treason, 428 
Hiring, 231 
Holy orders, 82 
Homage by bishops, 78 
Homagium, 122 
Homicide, 417, 464, 518 
se defendendo, 16, 466 
Honoris respectum, challenge propter, 382, 
515 
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Honours, 130 
Hop-binds, destroying, 485 
Horse-racing, 462 
Hospitals, 104 
House-bote, 119, 175, 327 
Housebreaking, 476 
House duties, 66 
Hoasehold franchise, 27 
House of Commons, 23 
how elected, 29 
its peculiar laws, 25 
House of Lords, 22 
its peculiar laws, &c., 25 
as a court of appeal, 278, 403 
its criminal jurisdiction, 491 
Hue and cry, 502 
Hundred, 502 
action against, 450, 502 
Hundred Court, 266 
Husband, action by, for battery of wife, 
304 
evidence of, 387, 517 
Husband and wife, 93, 295 
husband’s power over wife’s property, 
222, 339 
when jointly guilty of offences, 417 
Husband of the Queen, 46 
Hidages, 64 
Hypothecation of ship, 233 
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Iprot, cannot commit crimes, 416 
conveyance by or to, 177% 
will of, 249 
jurisdiction of Chancellor with regard 
to, 339 
Idie and disorderly persons, 461 
Idleness, offence of, 460 
ignorance, when an excuse for unlawful 
acts, 417 
Immoilerate correction, 465, 469 
Impeachment by the commons, 491, 530 
Impeachment of waste, 175 
Impediments to marriage, 93 
Implements of trade, when they may be 
distrained, 258 
Impotency, 94 
Implied contracts, 225, 310 
trusts, $341 
warranty, 230 
Impostors, religious, 425 
Impressment, 89 
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Imprisonment, 17 
false, how remedied, 299 
Inclosure Acts, 185, 331 
Inclosure Commissioners, 188 
Inclosure of common, 331 
Income tax, 67 
Incorporation, charter of, 104 
Incorporeal hereditaments, 116, 168, 184 
ejectment will not lie for, 321 
Incorrigible rogues, 463 
Incumbent, 83 
Indecency, 426 
Indenture, 179 
Indictment, prosecution by, 505 
quasbing, 511 
Indorsements of bills, 237 
Indorsements on writs, 358 
Induction to a benefice, 82 
Infancy, incidents of, 101 
Infant, may commit crimes, 101, 432 
contracts by, 236 
conveyances by and to, 177 
Rehef Act, 236 
will of, 249 
in ventre sa mere, 16 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
339 
Influence, undue, 30 
Information, of offences before justices, 
497, 500, 503 
criminal, 507 
ex officio, 607 
in Court of Chancery, 340 
in the Exchequer, 350 
of intrusion, 350 
of purpresture, 350 
of debt, 350 
quo warranto, 351 
Infortunium, homicide per, 465 
Inhabited honse duty, 66 
Inheritance, 115 
Injunction, 341, 410 
judgment for, 410 
execution by, 410 
Injuries affecting health, 296 
Inland bills, 237 
Innkeeper, 210, 230 
liability of, 92, 313 
Incculation, producing disease by, offence 
of, 457 
Inquest, prosecution upon, 505 
of coroner, 505 
of office, remedy for injuries to the 
Crown, 349 
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I quiry, writ of, 398, 410 
Inquisitio post mortem, 127, 349 
Inquisition, what it is, 349, 505 
may be traversed, 505 
Insanity in criminals, 416, 5629 
Insolvent debtors, 240 
court for relief of, 240 
Inspection, of documents, &c., 367 
trial by, 378 
Instance Court.—See Admiralty Court. 
Tnstitution to a benefice, 82 
Insurance, life, 233 
marine, 233 
Intei esse termini, 142 
Interest reipublice ut sit finis litium, 372 
Interest of money, 232 
Interlocutory decree, 288 
judgments, 397 
Interpleader, at law, 367 
by the sheriff, 405 
in equity, 347 
order, 406 
Interregnum, 36 
Interrogatories, 338, 367 
Intestate, 248 
Intrusion, ouster by, 316 
information of, 350 
Inventions, patents for, 216 
Investiture of bishops, 78 
Islands in rivers, 167 
Issue, of fact, when said to be joined, 375 
in criminal trials, 5613 
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JTACTITATIONIS matrimonit causa, 290 
Jenks, refusal to grant him a habeas corpus, 
301 
Jesuits, laws against, 424 
Jewels of peeress, 223 
Joint estate, properties of, 149 
Joint tenancy, 149, 345 
Joint-stock companies, 110, 344 
Jomt ownership, 212 
Joint owner of a chattel, Crown cannot be 
217 
Jomture, 140 
sonathan Wild, 446 
Judges, 431 
privileged from arrest, 360 
Judgment, in equity, 338 
title by, 224 
in civil actions, 394 
in ejectment, 319 
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Judgment, by default, 398 
by nil dicit, 398 
for what causes 1t may be arrested, 304 
interlocutory or final, 397 
operates as a charge upon lands, 410 
when it binds goods, 411 
action of debt on, 310 
Judgment after conviction, in criminal 
cases, 623 
arrest of, 523 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
282 
Judicial separations, 289 
Juramentum fidelitatis, 121 
Jure diving, right to the throne, 35 
Jurisdiction, plea to, in criminal cases, 511 
Juries, what persons exempted from serv~- 
ing on, 383 
Juries, origin of, 379 
Jurors, qualifications of, 341 
challenges of, 382, 515, 516 
how challenges tried, 383, 516, 7. 
Jury, m county court, 268 
Bpecial, 341 
Jury process in civil cases, 380 
In criminal cases, 514 
Jury trial, in civil cases, 379 
challenge to the array, 382 
challenge to the polls, 382 
evidence, 384 
witnesses, 386 
suniming up, 390 
verdict, 391 
Jury trial in criminal cases, 614 
Jus accrescendi, 160, 212 
Jus commune, 7 
SUS Corona, 35 
Jus patronatus, 333 
Justice, public, offences against, 445 
Justice, nght to, 18 
courts of, 263 
king the fountain of, 67, 353 
Justice-seat, Court of, 284 
Justices of the peace, 71, 494, 497 
power and duty of, 71 
Justifiable homicide, 417, 464, 581 
Justinian, code of, 9 
Juvenile offenders, 498 
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KIDNAPPING, 473 
Killing game, 463 
Kin, 251 
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King, 35 
a constituent part of Parliament, 21 
can do no wrong ; meaning of the maxim, 
52, 347, 418 
councils of, 47 
dignity of, 51 
duties of, 49 
expenditure of, 68 
fountain of justice, 57, 353 
fountain of honour, 58 
head of the Church, 59 
prerogative of, 50, 441 
sovereignty of, 51 
title of, 35 
ubiquity of, 57 
preferred to cvery other creditor, 253, 408 
judgment of, affects all lands of his 
debtors, 408 
mode of proceeding by and against the 
348 
King never dies, 36 
King’s or Queen’s Bench, Court of, 271 
how it acquired jurisdiction in personal 
actions, 272 
King’s silver, 198 
Knight, 
bachelor, 85 
banneret, 86 
of the Bath, 86 
of the Garter, 86 
Knights, of the shire, 26 
Knighthood, 127 
Knight service, 124 
Knight’s fee, 89, 124 
Kno k outs, 448 
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LABOURERS, 87, 90 
Laches, of the Crown, 52 
of infants, 101 
Lading, bill of, 229 
Land, what, 116 
Registry, 196 
tax, 64 
trespass on, 322 
nut-ance to, 257, 325 
judgment, a charge upon, 410 
Lund Clauses Consolidation Act, 194 
Landlord, right to distrain, 257 
remedies when rent 1n arrear, or tenan' 
holds over, 322 
Lapse, of devise and bequests, 254 
of right to present to a church, 174 
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Larceny, of animals, 480 
simple, 477 
compound, 482 
from house, 482 
from person, 482, 483 
punishment of, 481 
Latitat, ancient process by, 356 
Law, its signification, 1 
civil and canon, 10 
common, 6, 8 
martial, 89 
merchant, 9, 228, 337 
municipal, 2 
of nations, 2 
of nature, 1 
promulgation of, 2 
statute, 11 
unwritten or common law, 8 
Law-books, 217 
Law Latin, 376 
Laws, how made, 31 
of Alfred, 7 
of Edward the Confessor, 7 
Lay corporations, 103 
Leases, 184 
ecclesiastical, 184 
statutes relating to, 184 
Lease, and release, 193 
for a year, 193 
Legacies, suits tor, in County Courts, 267 
in Court of Chancery, 343 
Legacies, 253, 254 
Legacy duties, 66 
Legal assets, 253 
Legal memory, limits of, 168 
Legatee, residuary, 254 
Leg.tine constitutions, 10 
Legitimacy, suit to declare, 289 
Letter missive for clecting a bishop, 78 
Letters of administiation, 250 
Letters of marque, 55 
Letters of Request, 79, 281 
Letters patent, 197 
for inventions, 216 
Levant and couchant, meaning of, 259 
Levari facias, 407 
Levying war against King, 430 
Lewdness, 426 
Lex mercatorva, 9 
Lez scripta, 6 
Lex non scripta, 6 
Liability, employers, 92 
limited, 109 
of iunkeeper, 92, 313 
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Libel, threatening to publish, offence of, | Lunatic, 529 
298, 453 conveyance by, 177 


civil remedy for, 299 plea of non-competency, 178 


truth of, may be proved in certain cases, will of, 249 
298, 453 not responsible for crimes, 416 


when apology admitted in mitigation | Luxury, 461 
of damages, 298 
Liber judicialis, % 
Liberty, civil, 15 
” of the press, 454 
Licence, marriage, 95 
of alienation, 127 
of mortmain, 172 
Licences, wine, 62 
Licentia concordandi, 198 
Lien, particular or general, 231 
of bailee, 231 
Life, injuries affecting, how remedied, 295 
Light, obstruction of, a nuisance, 326 
right to, acquired by twenty years’ en- 
joyment, 169, 325 
Limitations, statutes of, 155, 371 
suspended during disability, 372 
acknowledgments to prevent operation 
of, must bei writing, 372 
Limited liability, 109 
Lineal descent of the Crown, 36 
Lineal consanguinity, 251 
Litere clause, 197 
Litere patentes, 197 
Little-goes, 46: 
Liturgies, 217 
Livery of seisin, 183 
Livery of ward, 127 
Living, resignation of a, 80, 88 
Local Government Board, 75 
Lodging houses, overcrowding, 458 
Lodger, franchise, 27 
London, Bishop of, 22 
customs of, tried by certificate, 378 
courts of, 284 
Gazette, 241 
market overt in, 229 
Lord High Steward, court of, 492 
Lord High Steward of the University, 
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MAGAZINFS, powder, 59 
Magistrates, 68, 494 
stipendiary, 108 
subordinate, 20 
supreme, 20 
Magistrate, offence of assaulting, 473 
Magna Charta, 11, 269, 427, 525 
Magnum servitium, 126 
Maiming cattle, offence of, 485 
Maintenance, of children, 97 
of parents, 98 
of suits, 447 
Mal-administration of public officers, 443, 
449 
Male line in descent of the Crown, 36 
Male servants, duty on, 67 
Malice aforcthought, 469 
Malicious destruction of machinery, 455 
Malicious prosecution, 299 
Malitia supplet wtatem, 416 
Manager, special in bankruptcy, 241 
Mandamus, prerogative writ of, when it 
issues, 291, 352 
how obtained, 292 
to enforce performance of a contract or 
duty, 410 
Manors, 130 
Manslaughter, 467, 502 
Marine insurance, 233 
Mariner, 89 
Maritime causes, 290 
Maritime state, 89 
Market, how established, 59 
holding, near another, a nuisance, 326 
overt, sale in, 229 
Marque, letters of, 55 


court of, 496 Marquesses, 85 
Lord-warden of cinque ports, 29 Marriage, 93 
Lords, House of, 22 brokage-bonds, 344 
spiritual, 22 disparagement in, 125 
temporal, 22 licence, 95 
Loss of services from seduction, 304 disabilities affecting, 93 
Lotteries, public, 460 royal, 46 
private, 462 title by, 222 
Lunacy, jurisdiction of Chancellor in, 339 nullity of, suit for, 289 
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Marriage, validity of, suit for, 289 
Marriages, clandestine, offence of, 459 
Married Women’s Property Act, 96, 178 
Married women, protection extended to, by 
Court of Chancery, 339 

Marshalling securities in Chancery, 343 
Marshalsea, court of, abolished, 270 
Martial, courts, 89 
Martial law, 88 
Master, and servant, 90, 92, 304 

action by, for inveigling or battery of his 

servant, 304 

Master of the Rolls, 276 
Matrimonial causes, 289 
Matrimonii, divorce, a vinculo, 289 
Mayhem, 296, 470 
Mayor of boroughs, 108 
Measures, weights and, 59, 455 
Meat, sale of diseased, 458 
Members of Parliament, 23 

election of, 27 

qualification of, 28 
Menial servants, 90 
Mercen-lage, 7 
Merchandize, customs on, 65 
Merchant seamen, 91 
Merchants, custom of, 9 
Merger, doctrine of, 148 
Mesne profits, action for, 320, 321 
Military law, 88 

offences, 89 

services, 123 

state, 87 

tenures, 61 

testaments, 250 
Military courts, 270 
Militia, 59 
Milk, cannot be distrained, 259 
Mines, 62, 175, 458, 486 
Mine-engines, destroying, 486 
Minority, incidents of, 94 
Mirror, the, 159 
Misadventure, homicide by, 417, 465 
Miscluief, malicious, 484 
Misdemeanor, 412, 419 
Misnomer, consequences of, 512 
Misprision of felony, 443 

of treason, 442 
Mistake, remedy in equity, 345 
Mixed tithes, 117 
Modus, 169 
Modus decimandi, 118 
Monarchy, 4 
Money, 59 


Moncy bills in Parllament, 25 
Money orders, 66 
Money, payment of, into court, 368 
Monopolies, statutes against, 216 
Monstrans de drott, 348 
Monuments, heir-looms, 220 
Mortgage, jurisdiction of equity over, 340 
Mortgagee, 145 
Mortgagor, 145 
Mortgage of ships, 216 
Mortmain, statutes of, 170, 172 
laws against alienation, 17] 
devises in, 170 
licence of, 172 3 
Mortuaries, 219 
Moveabler, 113, 207 
Mountebanks, 460 
Municipal corporations, 106 
Municipal law, 2 
definition of, 3, 255 
Murder, 417, 468, 501 
malice aforethought, 469 
Mutilation, 524 
Mutinous practices, 434 
Mutiny Act, 21, 88, 436 
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NAKED POSSESSION, 184, 315 
National debt, 67 
Nations, laws of, 2 
Nations, laws of, offences against, 426 
Natural liberty, 14 
Natural-born subjects, 75 
Naturalization, 77 

certificate of, 77 
Nature, law of, 1 

crimes against, 472 
Nautical assessors, 381, 393 
Navy, 89 

articles of the, 89 
Ne admittas, writ of, 334 
Ne exeat regno, 57 
Necessaries, liability for, 96 
Necessity, homicide of, 418, 464 
Neck-verse, 481, 7. 
Negligence, Hability of attorney for, 313 

of public officers, 449 
Negro slavery, 428 
Nemo est heres viventis, 157 
Never indebted, plea of, 369 
Newspapers, apology by, 298 
New trial, origin of, 394 

when granted, 395 
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Next of kin, 250 
distribution among, 254 
Nicholas Hyde, Sir, 301 
Nthil dictt, jadgment by, 398 
Night, poaching by, 464 
persons found by night in suspicious cir- 
cumstances, may be arrested, 502 
Night-walkers, 490 
Nist Prius, Courts of, 279, 493 
* Nobility, 58, 85 
Nomination, 29 
Non assumpsit, plea of, 369 
Nonconformity, 423 
Non set factum, plea of, 369 
Non pros, judgment of, 366 
Nonsuit, 391 
Norman Conqucst, 87 
Not guilty, plea of, in civil cases, 370 
by statute, 370 
Not guilty, plea of, to indictment, 513 
Notes of hand, 237 
Notice, of dishonour, 238 
of action, when required, 373 
to admit documents, 385 
to produce documents, 385 
Nottingham, Lord, 275 
Novella, 9 
Noxious trades, 458 
Nudum pactum, 226 
Nuisance, definition of, 257 
to land and houses, 257, 325 
to a water-course, 325 
to a right ot way, fair, market, &c., 326 
action for, 327 
indictment for, 296, 326 
remedy by action, 296, 327 
remedy by information or injunction in 
Chancery, 327 
Nuisance, offences of, 458 
removal of, 257, 458 
Nnncupative will, 250 
Nullity of marriage, suit for, 289 
Nurture, guardian for, 99 
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Oats, of allegiance, 75 
coronation, 49 
of supremacy and abjuration, 75 
declaration substituted for, in certain 
cases, 75 
Oaths, unlawful, administering, 434 
Obligation or bond, 194 
Obscenity, how punished, 426 
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Obstructing process, 445 
peace officers, 445 
Obstructions to highways, bridges, &c., 458 
to navigation, 451 
Obtaining money by false pretences, 456 
Occupancy, the origin of property, 112 
title by, 166, 213 
special, 167 
Occupation franchise, 27 
Oifensive trades, 458 
Office, inquest of, 349 
Officers, assaulting, in execution of duty 
445 
relieving, 74 
Offices, 119 
Offices and pensions, duty on, 67 
Official Referees, 381 
Official Receiver, 241 
Option of archbishop, 79 
Oppression of public officers, 449 
Ordeal, trial by, 513 
Order of discharge, 243 
Ordinances of church, reviling the, 422 
Origin of property, 111 
Original contract of king and people, 49 
Original conveyance, 183 
Original writ, 353 
return of, 353 
Ouster le marin, 127 
Ouster, actual, 150 
by intrusion, 316 
different kinds of, 314 
Outlawry, 355 
on an indictinent, 508 
reversal of, 528 
Overcrowding lodging-houses, 458 
Overseers of the poor, 73 
Oyer and Terminer, Courts of, 493 
commission of, 27% 
Oysters, steali' g, 480 
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PaLACce Court, abolished, 270 

Palmistry, 425 

Pandect, 9 

Papal u-urpations, history of, 437 

Paper books of demurrers, 376 

Papist, dipabilities of, 424 
treasons relating to, 432 

Paraphernalia, 223 

Parcels post, 66 

Parceners, 161, 152 

Pardon, 530 
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Pardon, plea of, 518, 623 
Pardoning, prerogative of, 530 
Parent and child, 97, 420, 465 
Parents, duties of, 97 
powers of, 98 
their consent to marriage, 94 
remedy of, fur abduction of children, 304 
Parish clerk, 84 
Parliament, 20 
how adjourned, 33 
how prorogned, 33 
how dissolved, 34 
High Court of, 1ts criminal jurisdiction, 
491 
laws and customs of, 23 * 
member of, his privilege from arrest, 24 
Parliamentary boroughs, 27 
Parsons and vicars, $1 
how appointed, 82 
Particulars of demand, 367 
Partition, 151, 152, 185, 345 
Partners, survivorship between, 212 
Partnership jurisdiction of Chancery, 343 
Passports, 56 
violation of, 426 
Pasturage, right of, 119 
Patent for inventions, law of, 216 
scire facias to repeal, 350 
Patent rolls, 197 
Patronage, usurpation of, 331 
Pauper excused from paying costs, 399 
Pawnbroker, 230, 502 
Payment into court, plea of, 368 
Peace and war, right of making, 65 
Peace, offences against the, 450 
commission of, 278 
justices of the, 71 
Peace, bill of, 346 
Pecuniary causes in Ecclesiastical courts, 
2386 
Peer, his privilege from arrest, 360 
Peercases, 86, 223 
Peers, House of, 25 
48 a court of appeal, 278, 492 
Peers, how creatcd, 85 
privileges of, 25, #6 
protests by, 25 
trial by, 86, 491 
Peine forte et dwie, 610, n. 
Penal servitude, 524 
Penal statutes, actions on, 311 
Penalties, title to, by Judgme.at, 224 
Pensioners excluded from the House of 
Commons, 28 
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Pensions, duty on, 67 
Peremptory challenge in criminal cases, 
516 
mandamus, 292 
Performance, specific, of contracta, 342 
Period of gestation, 99 
Perjury, 448 
Perpetual curate, 83 
Perquasitri, 104 
Person, offences against the, 294, 464 
Personal mgjures, 295 
Personal libe ty, 17, 298 
Personal security, 17, 204 
Personal tithes, 117 
Pers nalty, 207 
Persons, rights of, 13 
Persons of 111 fume, 489 
Petit Jury, 514 . 
Petit serjeanuty, 128 
Petition, bankruptcy, 241 
Petition, divorce, 290 
Petition of Tnght, 15, 301 
de druie, 318 
Petitionmg,, right of, 19 
Petty constables, 72 
Tetty sessions, 494 
Physicians, College of, 103, 104 
Picking pockets, 482 
Pictures, Yumoral, 426 
Piepuudre, court of, 265 
Piracy, 427 
Piscary, 119 
Placeincn excluded from the House of 
Commotis, 28 
Plague, 457 
Plaintiff in error, 401 
Plants, destroying, 445 
Plea, in civil actions, 367 
to indictment, 511 
to the Jurisdiction, in criminal cases, 511 
Pleadings, formerly vied voce, now in 
writing, 364, 376 
Pleas of the Crown, 271 
Pledge, estate in, 145 
Pledge, 230 
Plough-bote, 119, 327 
Poaching by night, 463, 464 
Police, 72 
supervision of, 524 
Police, public, offences against, 459 
Policy of insurance, 233 
Political liberty, 15 
Polling, in universities, 30 
Polls, challenge to the, 382 
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Pollution of rivers, &., 458 
Polygamy, 459 
Poor, 73 

Law Amendment Act, 74 

Law Board, 75 

Laws, history of, 73 

overseers of the, 73 

settlement of the, 74 
Popes, decretals of, 9 
Popish priests, laws against, 424 
Popular actions, 311 
Ports and havens, 56 
Posse comitatus, 69, 403 
Possession, estate in, 147 

chose in, 217 

right of, 155 
Possibility, tenant in tail, after possibility 

of issue extinct, 139 

Post fine, 198 
Post-office duties, 66 
Postal telegraphs, 66 
Poundage, 260 
Powder-magazines, 59, 460 
Praying a tales, 383, 616 

his clergy, 431, 7. 
Premunire, 78, 437 

how incurred, 440 

punishment of, 441 
Prebendary, 80 
Precedents, authority of, 8 
Predial tithes, 117 
Pre-emption, 61 
Preferences, undue, 245 
Premises in a deed, 180 
Prerogative, different kinds of, 51 

contempts of, 443 

of king, 50 

writ of mandamus, 291, 352 

offences against, 434 

titles to chattels by, 217 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 277 
Prescription act, 168 
Prescription, title by, 167 

distinguished from custom, 168 
Presentation to a benefice, 82 
Presentment, prosecution by, 505 
President of the Council, 47 
Press-yard at Newgate, 510, n. 
Presumptive evidence, 388, 518 
Pretending to tell fortunes, offence of, 425 
Prevention of crime, homicide for, 465 
Previous conviction, effect of, 524 
Prjcking the sheriffs, 69 
Primer fine, 198 
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Primer seisin, 125 
Primogeniture, 159 
Prince of Wales, 46 
Princes of the blood royal, 46 
Principal, in crimes, 418 
Prints, copyright in, 217 
Prison, breach of, 445 
Private Act of Parliament, 196 
Private property, offences against, 477 
Privilege of Parliament, 24 
Privileged communications, 297 
Privileges of corporations, 105 
Privy Council, 47 
Judicial Committee of, 282 
in ecclesiastical causes, 282 
Privy Councillor, duties and offices of, 47 
48 
Privy purse, 68 
Prize Court, 277 
Prizes, Admiralty jurisdiction as to, 290 
Probate, Court of, 276 
jurisdiction of, 275 
Probate, 2523 
in common form, 252 
in solemn form, 252 
Procedendo, writ of, 291 
writ of, for refusal or neglect of justice, 
291 
Proceedings at elections, 29 
Process, ancient, to compel appearance in 
the courts of law, 354 
in the Cuurt of Chancery, 357 
modern, by writ of summons, 357 
upon an indictment, 508 
obstructing, offence of, 445 
Prochein amy, 101 
Proclamation, right to print, 217 
Proctors, 264 
Profanation of Sunday, 425 
Prohibition, writ of, 292 
in what cases it issues, 292 
proceeding upon, 293 
Promise, what it is, 309 
remedy for breach of, 309 
Promissory note, 237, 239 
Proof in equity, 338 
Property, origin of, 111 
in animals, 209 
in fish, 209 
in game, 210, 218 
injuries to personal, 305 
right to private, 18 
cheating purchaser of, 305 
Property-tax, 67 
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Prorogation of Parliament, 33 

Prosecution of offenders, 502 

Prosecution, malicious, 299 

Protection of children, 97 

of ambassadors, 427 

Protest of bill of exchange, 238 

Protestant Dissenters, 423 

Protestant Succession, 44 

Provincial constitutions, 10 

Proving will in Chancery, 347 

Provisions, papal, 439 

Provisions, selling when bad, offence of, 
457 

Provisors, statutes against, 439 

Public Act of Parliament, 11 

Public companies, stock in, may be charged 
with a judgment debt, 406 

Public debt, 67 

Public examination of bankrupt, 242 

Public wrongs or crimes, 412 

Punishments, criminal, 16 

Punishments of offences, 414 

Purgation, methods of, 513 

Purpresture, information of, 350 

Pur autre vie, 138, 166 

Purchase, 164 

Purse, privy, 68 

Putting in fear, 483 
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QUALIFICATION, to kill game, 463 
of electors to Parliament, 26 
of Justices of the peace, 71 
of members of Parliament, 28 

Quantum meruit, action on, 311 

Quantum valebai, action on, 311 

Quarantine, 457 

Quare impedit, 333, 334 

Quarter Sessions, Court of, 494 

Quartering of soldiers, 89 

Quays, 57 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, 61 

Qu .en, Consort, 45 
Regent, 45 
Dowager, 46 
husband of the, 46 

Queen’s Bench, Court of, 271, 492 
division, 271 
may bail for any offence, 604 
information in, 507 

Queen’s counsel, 264 

Queen’s evidence, 517 

Qui tam action, 311 
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Quia Emptores, statute of, 130, 173 
Quia timet, in Chancery, 346 
Quit-rent, 132 
Quo minus, ancient writ of, 356 
Quo warranto, proceedings by, 351 
now applied to the decision of corpora- 
tion disputes, 351 
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RaILwaY commissioners, court of the, 
283 
Ransom (of person, 484 
Rape, offence of, 471 
evidence in, 472 
Real property, 115, 314 
Realm, abjuration of the, 16 
Recaption, 256 
Receiver, official, 241 
Receiving order, 241 
Roceiving stolen goods, 419, 446 
Recitals in a deed, 180 
Recognizance, 196, 488 
Record, alienation by matter of, 195 
Cuurts of, 263 
entering fo: trial, 381 
bringing down to assizes, 381 
debts of, 234, 253 
Record, tried by nothing but itself, 378 
Records, what they are, 8, 376 
falsifying, 445 
Recorder, 108, 495 
Recoveries, 198 
Recoveries, common, invention of, 171 
Rector, 82 
Reddendum, 180 
Redemption, equity of, 146 
Redress of private wrongs generally, 255 
by action, 262 
Re-entry on land, 256 
Reeve, 69 
Reference to arbitration at trial, 389 
Referees, official, 381 
Reform Act, 1832. .26 
Reform Act, 1867. .27 
Reformatory Schools, 525 
Refusing to serve a public office, offence of, 
462 
Regard, Court of, 284 
Regent, Queen, 45 
Registrar of marriages, 95 
Registration of aliens, 77 
Registry of conveyances, 201 
Regulation of the coinage, 59, 
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Rehearing, 397 Revenue, 63 

Relator, 351 Revenue, jurisdiction of Exchequer, 272 
Release, 185 frauds on, offence by, how triei, 496 


of trustee, 246 
Relief, afforded in equity, 338 
Reliefs, feudal, 124, 125 
Relieving officers, 74 
Religion, offences against, 420 
Religious impostors, 425 
Remainders, vested or contingent, 147 
Remainders, distinguished from reversions, 
148 
Remedial part of a law, 5 
Remedial statute, 11 
Remitter, 262 
Removal of nuisance, 257 
Removal of poor, 74 
Rent, 120 
charges, 286 
incident to the reversion, 148 
action for, 329 
recoverable in cjectment, 321, 322 
Statutes of Limitations, 371 
Replevin, 260 
how made, 260 
action of, 261 
proceedings in, 306 
execution in, 404 
Reply, 374 
Reports of decisions, 8 
Representation of the People Act, 1884. .27 
Reprieve, 529 
Reprisals, 256 
Reputation, injuries affecting, 296 
Request, letters of, 79, 281 
Requests, Courts of, 266 
Rescue of offenders, 445 
Reservation of questions of law, after con- 
viction, in criminal cases, 519 
Residuary legatee, 254 
Resignation of a living, 80, 83 
Respondent, 290 
Respondentia, 233 
Restitution, of conjugal rights, 249 
of stolen property, 521 
of temporalities, 60 
Restoration of 1660. .88, 130 
Restraining statutes, 11, 184 
Restraint of trade, 344 
Resulting use, 191 
Retainer of debts, 262 
right of executor, 262 
Return of writ, 353 
Returning from transportation, 445 


Toyal, 60 
Reversal of judgment in civil cases, 400 
in criminal cases, 628 
Reversion, 147, 148 
Reviling ordinances of the Church, 422 ' 
Revising barrister, 28 
Revocation of uses, 193 
of wills, 204 
Revolution of 1688. .44 
Reward for restoring stolen goods, 445 , ~ 
Ricks, burning, offence of, 444 
Right, petition of, 15 
Right, writ of, 316, 332 
proceedings on, 316 
Rights, Bill of, 15 
Rights of things, 13, 303 
of property, 18, 305 
Riots, 452 
Riotous assembling, 450 
Ruivtous demolition of buildings, &c., 450 
Rivers, pollution of, 458 
Robbery, 482 
aggravated, 483 
Roe, Richard, 318, 356 
Rogues and vagabonds, 425, 461 
Rolls, Court of the Master of the, 276 
Roman Catholics, disabilities of, 424 
Roman Catholic patrons, rights of univer- 
sities to benefices, belonging to, 335 
Roman Law, 9 
Rome, ancient appeal to, in ecclesiastical 
causes, 281 
Rope dancers, 460 
Routs, 452 
Royal assent, 33 
authority, 51 
character, 51 
Courts of Justice, 270 
dignity, 51 
family, 45 
fish, 62 
forests, 62 
income, 60 
perfection, 62 
perpetuity, 53 
prerogative, 60, 217, 630 
revenue, 60 
Society, the, 103 
sovereignty, 51 
ubiquity, 57 
Rural Dean, 80 
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SABBATH-BREAKING, 425 
Sacrilege, 477 
Safe-conduct, 426 


Sale, bill of, 216, 225 
Sale, of chattels generally, 227 
of atolen goods, 502, 622 
Sale of goods, 227, 313 
wattanty on, 313 
Sale of goods on Sunday, 425 
Salic Law, 159 
Salvage, 428 
Scienter, what it is, 308 
School Boards, 98 
Schyremote, 266 
Sctre facias tv repcal patents, 350 
Sctre gerefa, 69 
Sculpture, copyright in, 216 
Scutages, 64 
Scutagium, 126 
Se defendendo, homicide, 1%, 466 
Sca-walls, destroying, 484 
Seal of a corporation, 105 
_ Seals, great and pnvy, 430 
Sealing of deed, 181 
Seamen, 89 
deserting, 474 
merchant, 91 
Secondary evidence, 385 
Secret societies, 434 
Securities, marshalling of, 343 
Sedition, 433 
Seducing by fraud, 472 
Seduction of child or servant, action for, 
304 
Seisin of ancestor in descents, 151 
rule now altered, 158 
livery of, 183 
Setsina facit stipitem, 158 
Seizing heriots, 261 
Self-defence, 256, 295 
homicide 1n, 466 
Self-m' rder, 466 
Separate estate of wife, 339 
Separation, judicial, 289 
Septennial elections, 34 
Sequestration, de bonis ecclesiasticts, 407 
Sequestration, at law, 405 
Serjeant-at-law, 264 
Serjeanty, 128 
Servants, 90 
male, duty on, 67 
master answerable for, 92 
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Servants, menial, 90 
wages of, 91 
dismissal of, 91 
assaults on, 304, 473 
Service franchise, 27 
Service, of writs of ejectment, 320 
of writs of summons, 359, 361 
of summons to appear before justices, 497 
telegraph, 66 
Services, 122 
base, 124 
certain, 124 
free, 124 
subtraction of, 328 
uncertain, 124 
Sei ving foreign states, 436 
Scasions, borough, 108 
of the peace, 494 
Set off, plea of, 368 
Settled Estates Act, 1882..138 
Settlement, Act of, 15, 43 
of the poor, 74 
Severalty, estate in, 149 
Sewers, Comnussioners of, Court of, 284 
Sextons, 84 
Sheriff, 69 
duty to 1ctnrn jurors, 69, 380, 514 
duty to execute criminals, 70, 631 
Shifting uses, 191 
Ships, 216 
destroying, 484 
mortgage of, 216 
of war, offences relating to, 436 
Shipwrecks, 63 
Shroud, stealing, 481 
Shrubs, destroying, 485 
Siguature of decds, 181 
by a mark, 181 
Simony, 174, 425 
Simple contract, debt, 308 
Sittings of the Courts, 354 
Six Articles, law of, 422 
Slander, 296 
when actionable, 297 
truth, a justification for, 297 
Slanderous words, when privileged, 297 
Slaves, trading in, how punished, 438 
Slaying king’s justices, treason 431 
Sluices, destroying, 451 
Small-pox, 457 
Smoke-farthings, 67 
Sunuggling, 454 
Socage, free and villein, 128 
its feudal nature, 128 
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Socage, and incidents, 129 Stealing an heiress, 471 
Society of Antiquaries, 104 Steward, 91 
Society, the Royal, 103 Steward, Lord High, court of, 492 
Soldiers, quartering of, 89 Steward of Household, court of, 270 
Solicitors, 264 Stipendiary magistrate, 108, 495 
Solitary confinement, 524 Stirpes, claim per, 251 
Solemn form, probate in, 252 descent per, 160 
Sorcery, 424 Stock, in funds or companies, charged with 
Soul-scot, 219 debt, 406 
South Sea Company, 109 Stocks, 524 
Sovereign, his title, 35 Stolen goods, sale of, 502, 522 
his duties, 49 helpine to, offence of, 445 
Sovereignty, attributes of, 52, 53 receiving, 446 
Speaker, 31 restitution of, 521 
Speaking with the prosecutor, 522 Stoppage in transitu, 228 
Special bailiffs, 70 Stores of war, offences relating to, 57, 436 
constables, 72 Stranger, when his goods or cattle may be 
Special case, may be stated for the opinion distrained, 258 
of the court, 364 Streams, pollution of, 458 


verdict, subject to, 392 Stnking m Superior Courts, offence of, 444 
Special jury, 381 Subordinate magistrates, 20 
Special endorsement of writ, 363 Subornation ot perjury, 449 
Special manager in bankruptcy, 241 Subpoena ad testrficandum, writ of, 3864 
Special occupancy, 167 Subpena, writ of, in Chancery, 275, 357 
Special referee, 393 Subsidies, 65 
Specialty debt, 206, 235, 253 Subtraction of fealty, and rent, 328 
Specific performance of contracts at law, 342 remedy by distress, 328 
Spiritual lords, 22 by action, 329 
Spoil, 175 of tithes, 286 
Spoliation, remedy for, 287 Succession, to the Crown, history of, 36 


Springing uses, 191 duties, 66 


Squibs, 460 rules of, 158 
Stage plays, unlicensed, 460 title to personalty by, 221 
Stamp duties, 66 Sufferance, estate at, 143 


Standing armics, 88 Sufficient consideration, what is, 226, 


Standing mute, 510 Suit for alimony, 289 
Stannary courts, 284 causa jactitationis matrimonit, 290 


Star-chamber, court of, 182, 462 for divorce, 289 
Statement of claim, 365 for nullity, 289 
Stationers Company, 215 for judicial separation, 289 
Statute law, 11 for declaring validity of marriage, 289 
Statute, equity of, 11 for restitution of conjugal rights, 289 
against monopolies, 216 Summary convictions, 496 
de donis, 135, 200 Summing up evidence, 390, 520 


merchant, 408 Summons of Parliament, 21 
Statute of frauds, 180, 204, 227, 235, 309 Summons, writ of, 357 


Statutes, declaratory, 11 service of, 359 
enlarging, 11 to appear befure a justice, 497 
remedial, 11 Sunday, profanation of, 425 
restraining, 11 Superstitious uses, 173 

Statutes of limitations, 155 Supervision of police, 524 
of mortmain, 172, 173 Supplies, 64 

Statutory deeds, 200, 201 Supremacy, oath of, 75 


Stay of execution, 403 Supreme magistrates, 20 , 
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Surcharging a common, 330 Testamentary causes, 288 
Sureties of the peace, 488 guardian, 100 


for good behaviour, 489 
Surgeons, College of, 103 
Surplice fees, 287 
Surrender, in law, 186 

surrender of copyholds, 201 
Sursum redditro, 186, 201 
Surveyors of highways, 72 

diocesan, 287 
Survivorship, 150 
Swans, 217, 480 
Swearing and cursing, 424 
Swearing the peace, 489 
Sweinmote, Court of, 284 
System, feudal, 120 
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TALES, of jurors, 384 
in criminal cases, 516 
Talliage, 65 
Taltarum’s case, 136 
Tax, income, 67 
property, 67 
Taxation, by the House of Commons, 26 
Taxes, 64 
assessed, 65 
Telegraph service, 66 
Temporal peers, 22 
Temporalities of bishops, 60 
Tenant by curtesy, 139 
in dower, 139 
for life, 138 
in common, 152 
Tenant-in-tail, 139 
Tenant-right, 138 
Tenterden’s, Lord, Act, 227, 236, 310 
Tender, when a defence, 368 
Tender of an issue in pleading, 374 
Tenement, 115 
Tenendum, 180 
Tenths, 64 
Tenures ancient English, 124 
lay, 132 
modern English, 128 
disturbance of, 331 
‘Terms in a deed, 180 
Terms of years, 142 
Terms, origin of the, 353 
Terre dominicales, 130 
Teot and Corporation Acts, 424 
Testament, 248, 250 
Elymology of word, 248 


Testimony, action to perpetuate, 346 
Things, real and personal, 115, 207, 209 
Theft-bote, 446, 522 
Threats, romedy for, 295 
Threatening letter, 451 
Threatening judge, 444 
‘limber, cutting down, 175 
Tithe commissioners, 201 
Tithes, &1, 83, 117 
extra-parochial, 60 
predial, mixed, or personal, 117 
recovered in Ecclesiastical Courts, 286 
summary method of recovering, 286 
rent-charge, how recoverable, 118 
Tithing-man, 72 
Title, royal, contempts against, 443 
by accession, 215 
by contracts, 224 
to slluvion, 167 
to the Crown, 35 
to things real, 154 
to things personal, 208, 213 
unity of, 149 
Toleration Act, 423 
Toll-bars, destroying, 451 
Tort, action of, 211 
Trade, Board of, 58, 242, 245 
Trade, offences against, 454 
Trade-marks, 216 
fraudulently using, 456 
Trader, 240 
Trades, restrictions on exercise of, 344 
Tradesmen, 87 
Trading corporations, 104, 109 
Trading in slaves, 428 
Transfer of property, 224, 228 
Transitu, stoppage in, 228 
Transportation, 17 
returning from, 445 
Treason, 428 
punishment of, 433 
Treasure-trove, 63, 168 
offence of concealing, 443 
Trees, &c., destroying, 485 
Trespass, legal signification of, 322 
possession necessary to maintain, 323 
when justifiable, 323 
costs in action of, 399 
remedy by injunction, 324 
Trespasser ab initio, how a man becomes 
324 
rial, by the record, 377 
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Trial in, equity, 338 
by inspection, 378 
by certificate, 378 
by witnesses, 379 
by jury, 379 
by a judge, 392 
by High Court of Parliament, 491 
by High Steward, 492 
of election petition, 31 
notice of, 380 
new, in civil actions, 394 
Trinity brethren, 393 
Trinoda necessitas, 72 
Triors of jury, 383 
Trover, action of, 307 
Truck Act, 91 
Trust-estate, 192 
Trustee Acts, 341 
Trustee in bankruptcy, 242 
Trustees, embezzlement by, 478 
Trusts, 187, 191, 341 
Tryers of jury, 516 . 
Turbary, 119 
‘furnpike-gates, offence of destroying, 451 
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Uniq. ity of king, 57 
Umpire, 261 
Uncertain services, 124 
Under-lease, 187 
Under-sheriff, 70 
Under-tenants, 187 
Undue influence, 30 
preferences, 245 
Unity of interest, 149 
of possession, 149 
of time, 149 
of title, 149 
Universities, courts of, 284, 4°6 
representatives in parliament, 27 
polling in, 36 
right of, to benefices belonging to 
Roman Catholic patrons, 335 
University Courts, 284, 496 
Unlawful assemblies, 452 
Usurpation of patronage, 334 
Uses, charitable, 106 
invention of, 187 
and trusts, 187 
statute of, 187, 189, 190 
springing, shifting, and resulting, 191 
Usury laws, 232 
Uttering base coin, 435 
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Vacancy of throne, 43 
Vacating records, 445 
Vaccination, compulsory, 457 
Vadio, estate in, 145 
Vagabonds, rogues and, 461 
Vagrancy, 461 
Vagrant Act, 461 
Validity of marriages, suit to declare, 289 
Valor maritagit, 125, 129 
Valuable consideration, what is, 180, 226 
Vassal, 122 
Vastum, 174 
Ventre facias, 380 
on an indictment, 508 
Ventre sa mere, children in, 16 
Venue, in civil cases, 365 
Verbal wills, 250 
Verdict, in civil cases, must be unanimous, 
391 
plaintiff must be present, 391 
special, 391 
Verdict, in criminal cases, 520 
Vested remainders, 147 
Vesting-orders, 201 
Vexatious Indictments Act, 505 
Viaducts, destroying, 486 
Vicar, 81 
Vicarages, when established, 82) 
Vice-Chancellors, Courts of, 276 
Vice-comes, 69, 85 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, Court of, 
284 
Victus victor tn expensis condemnandus 
est, 399 
Villein-socage, 130 
Villeins, enfranchisement of, 131 
Villenage, 130 
Vindicatory part of a law, 5 
Violation of safe-conducts, 426 
Violating king’s companion, 430 
Viscount, 85 
Visitors of corporations, 105 
Vivisection, 462 
Voluntary deeds, 180 
Vote by ballot, 30 
Vouchee, 199 
Voucher, 199 
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Wats of servants, 91 
Waits, 63, 168, 214 
Wales, Prince of, 46 
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Waltham Black Act, 485 
Wandering soldiers and mariners, 460 
War, articles of, 88 
War, levying, against the king, 430 
War and peace, right of making, 55 
Ward and guardian, 99, 304 
Wards, Court of, 127, 339, 349 
Wards in Chancery, 339 
Wardship, 124, 127, 132 
Warrant, 17 
of attorney, 398 
of justices, 500 
Warrant, Bench, 508 
Warranty of goods, 230 
of title, 313 
Waste, 174 
by tenant in tail, 327 
impeachment of, 175 
who may sue for, 328 
Water, how described, 116 
Watercourse, obstruction of, 327 
Water-ordeal, 513 
Way, right of, by grant, by prescription, 
169 
by necessity, 119 
obstruction of, a nuisance, 326 
action for, 327 
Ways, 119 
Ways and means, Committee of, 64 
Weights and measures, 59, 455 
Westminster College, 173 
West-Sazxen lage, 7 
Whales, royal fish, 62 
Whipping and hard labour, 524 
Whipping paupers, 399 
Widows’ claim to dower, 139 
Widows’ fiee bench, 140 n., 
Wife, 93 
evidence of, 387, 517 
when excused for offences, 97, 417 
will of, 249 
Wife's equity, 339 
Wilful fire-raising, 485 
Will, esta e at, 142 
title by, 247 
Wills, probate of, 252 
Wills, 203, 217 
Statute of, 203 
New Act, 205, 206 
execution and attestation of, 205 
forgery of, 487 
Winchester College, 173 
Winchester, Bishop of, 22 
Winding-up Acts, 110, 344 
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Window-tax, 67 
Wine-licences, 62 
Wine, sale of adulterated, 458 
Witchcraft, 424 
Witenagemote, 20, 269 
Withdrawal of a juror, 389 
Witness to deed, 182 
to wills, 205 
Witness, vivit voce examination of, 389 
Witnesses, who admissible as, 205, 387 
attendance of, compelled, 386 
examination of, when abroad, or unable 
to attend, 387 
Witnesses, trial by, 379 
list of, in criminal cases, 514] 
number required, in certain criminal 
cases, 388, 517 
expenses of, 521 
Wives, correction of, 97 
Women, married, protection afforded to, by 
Courts, 339 
Property Act, 98, 178 
Words, how far treasonabie, 429 
Workmen, 90 
Workmen, combinations of, 455 
Works of ait, destroying, 451 
Wounding, offence of, 296, 473 
Wrick, 214, 480 
Writ, of assize, 315 
de retorno habendo, 306 
de heretico comburendo, 422 
of ad admittendum clericum, 334, 
404 
of attachment, 354, 404 
of capias ad respondendum, 354 
of capias ad satisfaceendum, 409 
of certiorari, 493, 509 
of distringas, 354, 406 
of eyectione firme, 316 
of ejectment, 316 
of election to Parliament, 29 
of entry, 315 gs 
of error, in criminal cascs, 528 
of exigent, 355, 528 
of extent, 408 
of false judgment, 400 
of fiert facias, 405 
of habeas corpus, 299 
of inquiry, 398 
of latitat, 356 
of levari facias, 407 
of mandamus, 291 
of ne admittas, 334 
of peerage, 87 
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Writ of posseseion, 318 
of procedendo ad judicium, 291 
of guo warranto, 361 
of quo minus, 356 
of right, 316, 332 
of sequestration, 406 
of subpena in Chancery, 275, 357 
of subpena ad testrficandum, 386 
of subpeena duces tecum, 386 
‘of summons, 357 
of testatum capias, 355 
Writs, original, issued out of the Chancery, 
353 
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Writings of real estate, subject of larceny, 
479 
Written wills, 250 
Wrongs, private or public, 13, 255 
private, 286, 293 
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YzEAR and day, as to wrecks, 63 
Year, day, and waste, 526 
Years, estates for, 141 
Yeomanry, 89 

Yeomen, 87 

York, Archbishop of, 24 


THE END. 
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